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Herodotus relates that Psammitichus, king of 
Egypt, having made an experiment to discover 
which was the meet ancient nation of the world, 
ascertained that the Phrygians surpassed all other 
people in priority of existence. (11. 3.) The story 
itself is childishly absurd ; but the fact that the 
Egyptians allowed the highest degree of antiquity 
to ^is nation is important, and deserves attention. 
What the Greeks knew of the origin of the Phry- 
gians does not accord, however, with the Egyptian 
hypothesis. Herodotus has elsewhere reported that 
they originally came from Macedonia, where they 
lived under the name of Briges, and that when they 
crossed over into Asia this was changed to Phryges. 
{VII. 73.) This account has been generally followed 
by subsequent writers, especially Strabo, (VII. p. 
29^-) who appears to quote Xanthus and Mene- 
crates of Elsea, Artemidorus, and other writers, who 
made the origin of nations and cities the object of 
their inquiries. (XII. p.572. XIV. p. 680. Cf. PUn. 
VOL. II. B 
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2 PHRYGIA AND LYCAONIA. 

V. 32. Steph. Byz. v. Bpi'yes.) It is certain indeed 
that there was a people named Briges, or Bryges, 
of Thracian origin, living in Macedonia at the 
time that Herodotus was writing ; (VI. 45. VII. 
185.) and tradition had long fixed the abode of the 
Phrygian Midas, who was no doubt a chief of this 
people, near mount Bermius in Macedonia. (Herod. 
VIII. 138. Cf Nicand. ap. Athen. XV. p. 683. Bion. 
ap. eund. II. p. 45.) Again, the strong affinity which 
was allowed to exist between the Phrygians, Ly- 
dians, Carians, and Mysians, who were all supposed 
to have crossed from Thrace into Asia Minor, serves 
to corroborate the hypothesis which regards the 
Phrygian migration in particular': but whilst there 
seems no reasonable doubt of the Thracian origin of 
this people, it is not so easy to establish the period 
at which they settled themselves in Asia. Xanthus 
is represented by Strabo as fixing their arrival in 
that country somewhat after the Trojan war ; (XIV. 
p. 680.) but the geographer justly observes, that, 
according to Homer, the Phrygians were already 
settled on the banks of the Sangarius before that 
era, and were engaged in a war with the Amazons ; 
(II. r. 187.) and if mytholt^cal accounts are to have 

' Brig, or BTigs, a word lus and Felops, Atys aad Cotys, 

allowed on all hands to be Cel- which again are Thracian. It 

tic, is reported by Juba (ap. is not improbable also that the 

Hesych. v. B/tytt) to have been Bebryces, [bi^fVKtt,) who are 

used by the Lydians in the sense spoken of iu the poets as the 

of a " free man." Thenameof aboriginal inhabitants of Bi- 

Midas seems also to have been thynia, were the Mnie as the 

common to the Lydians, since Brygea. The name of the Be- 

Midas, according to some ac- recyntii, an ancient Pht}vian 

counts, was the husband of tribe, may be only another form 

Omphate. (Clearcb. ap. Athen. for BHgantii. 
XII. p. 516.) So also Tanta- 
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PHRYGIA AND LYCAONIA. 3 

anj weight, the existence of a Midas in Asia Minor, 
long before the period alluded to, would prove that 
there had been a Phrygian migration in times to 
which authentic history does not extend. (Cf. Conon. 
Narrat ap. Phot. Cod. 186.) 

Great as was the ascendency of the Thracian 
stodc, produced by so many tribes of that vast far 
mily pouring in at various times, there must have 
entered into the composition of the Phrygian nation 
some other elements besides the one which formed 
its leading feature. I have already stated in the 
introductory section, as well as in the one imme- 
diately preceding this, my belief that the Thracian 
Bryges foimd the country,' which from them took 
the name of Phrygia, occupied by some earlier pos- 
sessors, but who were too weak to iresist their in- 
vaders. What name this people bore cannot now 
be ascertained, but there can be little doubt that it 
was of Asiatic origin : probably they were Leuco- 
Syriaus, or Cappadociaos. At the time that Hero- 
dotus wrote, the Halys was the boundary of those 
nations which appeared to claim a European de- 
scent, and those which owned Asia for their mother- 
country. The Phrygians, who were on the left 
bank of the river, were the last of the Europeans in 
point of situation, but in order of time I conceive 
they were first, as the direction of the stream of 
migration, setting in from the Thracian Bospborus, 
was from west to east. Herodotus, however, has 
stated a circumstance which, if true, must be allowed 
to overthrow what I am seeking to establish respect- 
ing the current of migration. In the muster he 
makes of Xerxes' myriads, he states that the Phry- 
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4 PHRYGIA AND LYCAONIA. 

gians and Armenians were armed alike ; the latter 
being, as he observes, colonists of the former. (VII. 
73*-.) 

Herodotus is, I conceive, quite singular in this 
stat«meDt, which is moreover at variance with all 
received notions on the subject. The Armenians 
are a people of the highest antiquity, and we must 
not seek for their primitive stock beyond the upper 
valleys of the Tigris and Euphrates : in other words, 
they are a purely Asiatic people ; and if there ex- 
isted any resemblance between them and the Phry- 
gians, I should account for it rather by supposing 
that the latter were not altogether Europeans, hut 
mingled with an indigenous breed of Asia, whose 
stock was also common to the Armenians. The 
greater part of the Phrygian superstitions, thoee 
especially which related to the worship of Cybele, 
or Rhea, and the Corybantee, were supposed by 
Strabo, who has entered largely into the account of 
those mysteries, to have been imported from Thrace, 
with whose religious rites they exhibited a striking 
similarity. (X. p. 466 — 474.") On the other hand, 
there are traces of a mythology which is certainly 
Asiatic. The w<»^hip of Sabazius, or Bacchus, 
which became mixed up with the mystic ceremonies 
of Rhea and Bindymene, is confessedly of that cha- 
racter. Again, that of Men, or Menes, which an- 
swers to Lunus in Latin, and which was so widely 

^ 'AfniuMi tt tcard ttf 9fiya( pour Her vir it t'histoiredeURe- 

ifiadxmt, iirrti ^fvyHt amutti. ligioD secrete. DupuiB, Origioe 

<: Cf. Heyn. Rdig. et Sscr. de tous les Ciiltes, torn. li. b. 

cum furor, peract. Orig. Com- 2. p. 60. Freret, Rech. surles 

ment Soc. H, Gottiog. torn. Cabires, Acad, dea Inscr. et B. 

VIII. p. 1. St« CroiK M^m. Lett torn. XXVII. p. 10. 
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PHRYGIA AND LYCAONIA. fi 

spread throughout Cappadocia, Phrygia, and the 
contiguous provincea, is certainly derived from Sy- 
ria, or Armenia. 

The Greeks concerned themselves but little about 
the real origin of nations, or received without dis- 
crimination such traditions as reached them on this 
head. In many cases their national vanity led them 
to assign to people, however distant or barbarous, a 
Greek consanguinity, founded solely on a mere ap- 
proximation of names, and divested of all historical 
evidence, and even probability. We are not to ex- 
pect therefore from them any philosophical investi- 
gation of the question which is here considered. 
They regarded the Phrygians as one Only among 
the barbarous tribes which occupied Asia Minor 
under the dominion of the great king, and their lan- 
guage was too rude and uncouth for them to bestow 
much pains on analyzing its origin and structure ; 
and yet this, I conceive, is the only method by which 
we could ascertain at all satisfactorily the elements 
of their population. At a later period, when Asia 
Minor had been overspread, as it were, with Greek 
colonies, and some barbarous words had, by a natu- 
ral consequence of these relations, been rendered fa- 
miliar to Grecian ears, we find among others some 
Phrygian terms preserved by the lexicographers ; 
but they are too scanty to furnish a basis of in- 
quiry ^, without some further aid ; which, consider- 
ing the remote period to which it must ascend, is 
hardly to be expected '. 

d These have been collected torn. III. Levd. 1809. 
by Professor JHblonsky, in his * The remarkable iniicrip- 

Disquisitio de Lingua Lacao- uons, copied by Col. Leake, on 
nica, among his OpuBc. Acad., the tombs of tiie Ifings of I'hry- 
b3 
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6 PHRYGIA AND LYCAONIA. 

We must also keep in mind the constant changes 
which were taking place almost daily in the popula- 
tion of the peninsula, bodi before and after the siege 
of Troy ; a circumstance which renders it impos- 
sible that any one language should hare flourished 
above the rest, where all were exposed to the same 
vicissitudes end migrations^ As the Phrygians ap- 
pear to have occupied Asia Minor at an earlier pe- 
riod, and to have been more widely diffused than 
the other tribes, whose origin is referred to Thrace, 
their dialect would probably be more worthy of in- 
vestigation than the rest ; but as it does not appear 
ever to have been a cultivated language, the specu- 
lation, however it may amuse the antiquary, could 
scarcely be expected to confer much advanttige either 
on literature or science. The political history of the 
Phrygians is neither so brilliant nor interesting aa 
that of their neighbours the Lydians. What we 
gather respecting them from ancient writers is, ge- 
nerally, that they crossed over from Europe into 
Asia under the conduct of their leader Midas, nearly 
a hundred years before the Trojan war. (Conon. ap. 
Phot. Cod. 186.) That they settled first on the 
shores of the Hellespont and around mount Ida, 

gia, (Asia Minor, p. 23,) are telligible to Greeks of the age 
certainly in Archaic Greek ; aud of Xenophon and Plato, 
it is extremely probable that ' We know from Stnibo tbat 
the language of the Bryges, Jin- several Phrygian tribes had dia- 
ported from Thrace or Aface- appeared long before his time ; 
donia, was what might perhaps the same mteht be said of the 
becalledadialecioftheold Pe- Lydians and Mysians. The 
lasgic tongue ; but this must Chalybes, too, bad shifted their 
have been mixed up in process abode in a surprising way, so 
of time with the more ancient that Ephorus, and other re- 
remnants of Asiatic languages, ^ectable authors, hardly knew 
so as to make a barbarous where to place tbem. (Strab. 
tongue, which would not be in- XIV. p. 678.) 
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PHRYGIA AND LYCAONIA. 7 

whence tbey gradually extended themselves to the 
shores of the Ascaniaa lake and the valley of the 
Sangarius. It Ja probable that the Doliones, Myg- 
dones, and Bebryces, who held originally the coasts 
of Mysia and Bithynia, were PhrygiaoB. The Myg- 
dones were contiguous to the Bryges in Macedonian 
Thrace, and they are often classed with the Phry- 
gians by the poets. (Cf. Strab. XII. p. 575.) Driven 
afterwards from the Hellespont and the coast of the 
Propontis by the Teucri, Mysi, and Bithyni, the 
Phrygians took up a more central position in what 
may he called the great bason of Asia Minor. Still 
preserving the line of the Sangarius, they occupied 
to the Bouth-weet of that great river the upper val- 
leys of the Macestus and Rhyndacua, towards the 
Mysian Olympus, and those of the Hermus and 
Hyllus on the side of Lydia. On the west they 
ranged along Catacecaumene and ancient ^eeonia, 
till they reached the Meander. The head of that 
river, with its tributary streams, was included within 
their territory. To the south they held the northern 
slope of mount Cadmus, which with its continua- 
tion, a branch of Taurus, formed their frontier on 
the side of Caria, Milyas, and Pisidia, as far as the 
borders of Cilicia. In this direction are to be found 
the Lycaonians, who, though a distinct and peculiar 
people, will, for the sake of convenience, be included 
within the present section. To the east c£ the San- 
garius the ancient Phrygians spread along the borders 
of Paphlagonia till they met the great river Halys, 
which divided them from Pontus, and further south, 
from Cappadocia and Isaiiria. This extensive country 
was very unequal in its climate and fertility. That 
which lay in the plains and valleys, watered by ri- 
b4 
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8 PHRYGIA AND LYCAONIA. 

vers, exceeded in richaess and beauty almost every 
other part of the peninsula ; (Herod. V. 490 but 
many a tiact was rendered bleak and desolate by vast 
ranges of mountains, or imiubabitable from exten- 
sive lakes and fens impregnated with salt, or scorch- 
ing deserts destitute of trees and vegetation. The 
Phrygians appear at first to have been under the do- 
minion of kings, but whether these were absolute 
over the whole country, or each was the chief of a 
petty canton, is not certain. I should rather ima^ 
gine the latter to have been the case, since we hear 
of Midaeum and Gordium, near the Sangarius, as 
royal towns, corresponding with the well known 
names of Midas and Gordius ; (Strab. XII. p. 568.) 
and again, Celsenae, seated in a very opposite direc- 
tion, near the source of the Meander, appears to 
have been the chief city of a Phrygian principality. 
(Athen. X. p. 415.) The first Phrygian prince 
whose actions come within the sphere of authenti- 
cated history, is Midas, the son of Gordius, who, as 
Herodotus relates, was the first barbarian who made 
offerings to the god of Delphi. He dedicated his 
throne of justice, the workmanship of which, as the 
historian afiirms, was worthy of admiration. (1. 14.) 
At this period the Phrygians were independent, but 
under the reign of Croesus the Lydian we hear of 
their being subject to that sovereign. (I. 38.) His- 
tory has not acquainted us with the particulars of 
this conquest ; but it seems to have cost the Lydians 
but little trouble, and the conqueror was probably 
content with exacting from the Phrygian chief an 
avowal of his inferiority, in the shape of a tribute 
or tax ; for the tragic tale of the Phrygian Adras- 
tus affords evidence that the ancient dynasty of that 
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PHRYGIA AND LYCAONIA. 9 

country still held dominion, as the vassals of Crce- 
Bus. (I. S5.) Adrastus is said to have been the son 
of Oordiufi, who was himself the son of Midas. The 
latter was probably the grandson of the Midas who 
dedicated his throne to the shrine of Delphi, and is 
called son of Gordius ; so that we have a regular 
alternation of monarchs bearing those two names 
£rom fether to son, for seven generations b. The 
first Gordius is probably the one who is indebted 
for a place in history to the puzzle which he in- 
vented ; but which, if it had not fallen into the way 
of Alexander, would probably never have given rise 
to the proverbial expression of " the Gordian knot." 
(Arrian. Erfp. Alex. II. 3.) According to Arrian's 
account, Gordius himself was a man of humble birth 
and means, but Midas, his son, was created king in 
compliance with an oracle. After the overthrow of 
the Lydian monarchy by Cyrus, Phrygia was an- 
nexed to the Persian empire, and under the division 
made by Darius formed part of the Hellespontine 
or Bithynian satrapy. (Herod. III. 91.) In the par- 
tition of Alexander's dominion, it fell at first into 
the hands of Antigonus, then of the Seleucidse, and 
after the defeat of Antiochus was ceded to Eumenes, 
king of Pergaraura, but finally reverted to the Ro- 
mans. (Polyb. XXn. 37. 10. Liv. XXXVII. 56.) 
At that time Phrygia had sustained a considerable 
diminution of territorial extent, owing to the migra- 
tion of a large body of Gauls into Asia, where they 
settled in the very centre of the province ; and hav- 
ing succeeded in appropriating to themselves a con- 
siderable tract of country, formed a new province 

8 These two names are so to have been appellatives, rather 
common that they would seem than [iroper names. 
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10 PHRYGIA AND LYCAONIA. 

and people, named Galatia aod Qtdatx, or Gallo- 
grseci. 

The Phrygians are generally stigmatized by the 
ancients as a slavish nation, destitute of courage or 
energy, and possessing but little skill in any thing 
save music and dancing. {Athen. I. p. 27- Virg. Ma. 
XII. 99. Eur. Ale. 678. Or. 1447. Athen. XIV. p. 
634—629.) 

Phrygia, considered with respect to the territory 
once occupied by the people from whom it obtained 
its appellation, was divided into the Great and Less. 
The latter, which was also called the Hellespontine 
Phrygia, still retained that name, even when the 
Phrygians had long retired firom that part of Asia 
Minor to make way for the Mysians, Teucrians, 
and Dardanians ; and it would be hazardous to pro- 
nounce how much of what has been included under 
Mysia and Troaa belonged to what was evidently 
only a political division. (Strab. XII. p. 563, 571- 
Arrian. Exp. Alex. 1. 13. Died. Sic. XVIII. 3. Po- 
lyb. Exc. Legat. XXII. 27. 10.) 

The present section wilt be devoted to the consi- 
deration of the Greater Phrygia, such as we find it 
defined by the authors above cited, and according to 
the limits we have laid down in tracing the progress 
of the Phrygian settlements throughout the penin- 
sula. Following Strabo as our guide, we shall make 
a threefold division of this part of our subject, name- 
ly, into Phrygia Epictetus, Major, properly so called, 
and Parorius. It will be right to mention, that 
besides this ancient classification, we find in the 
Lower Empire the province divided into Phrygia 
Pacatiana, and Phrygia Salutaris. 
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The name of Epictetus, or " the Acquired," was 
given to that portion of the province which was an- 
nexed by the Romans to the Idngdoni of Perganimn. 
It would appear from Strabo that the Attalic princes 
were themselves the authors of that appellation; 
(XII. p. 56s.) and it is also evident from his ac- 
count that it included not only some districts of the 
Hellespontine, but others also which must have be- 
longed to the Greater Phrygia. (XII. p. 571.) It 
would be vain to attempt any accuracy of demarca- 
tion, when this geographer has himself apologized 
for the imperfection of his divisions. We must 
content ourselves with tracing out those places he 
has assigned to Phrygia Epictetus, and comparing 
his account with such information as may be collect- 
ed from modem travellers of the actual state of this 
part of Asia Minor. This district was obtained prin- 
cipally from the territories of Prusias, king of Bithy- 
nia, (Strab. XII. p. 563.) consequently we should ex- 
pect to find it lying between the latter province and 
Mysia. And here, in fact, Strabo's description leads 
us. Southof the Mysian Olympus, and on the borders 
of Lydia, we find a chain of mountains, which di- 
vides the waters flowing towards the Propontis from 
those which run in a south-westerly direction to the 
^Elgean. The rivers which have their termination 
in the Propontis have been already spoken of under 
the names of Macestus and Rhyndacus in the sec- 
tion which treated of Mysia. But Strabo has taught 
us to look upon their sources as belonging to Phry- 
gia. The Macestus he reports to flow from Abbai'-AbWi*. 
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tie, (XII. p. STB."") a district apparently belonging 
to the Mysians. For the coins with the inscription 

ADcynu ABBAlTilN MTSnN, can, I think, only be referred 
to that canton. The principal town of this people 
was Ancyra, situated at the head of the Macestus, 
and which Strabo elsewhere assigns to Phrygia, and 
places in the vicinity of Blaundus, a town of Lydia. 
(XII. p. 567. Cf. Ptol. p. 120. Plin. V. 33.) As no 
traveller has visited the upper valley of the Sousott~ 
gherli, which represents the Macestus, it is impos- 
sible to identify the position of Ancyra with any 
modem site. The Notitiae class this town among 
the sees of Phrygia Pacatiana. {Hierocl. p. 668.') 
From some ecclesiastical documents adduced by Wes- 
seling, it appears that Ancyra was united to the see 

8smii«u«- of Synnaus, which consequently cannot have been 
far removed from thence : and, accordingly, we find 
that town named by Hierocles immediately after 
Ancyra. It is also noticed by Ptolemy and the 
ecclesiastical historians. (Socrat VII. 3. Nicephor. 
XIV. 11.) This place was probably seated between 
the sources of the Macestus and Rhyndacus, and 
not far from Simaul on. Major Keppet's route''. 
Strabo places near the head of the Rhyndacus, which 

l> In the text of Strabo the taken in assigning these coins 

name tg written 'KQaah<K, and to Aba of Curia. 
elae^vherethegeogrHpher speaks i There are coins of Ancyra, 

of the Ablites Mysi to the east but it is not easy to diatinf^iiish 

of Pergaraiis, who are doubtless them from those of Ancyra in 

the same people. In both cases Gahtia : the epigraph is KT- 

we ought to read ■A^0ahit and KTPANGN. Sestini. p. 117. 
'A^iuTt;, as may be seen from ^ Tum. ii. p. 260. It is to 

the coins, and an inscription be regretted that this traveller 

found in the country by Major did not explore the course of 

Keppel. Travels, torn. II. p. the Macestus, as well as those 

244. 'O A^jMc i Mi^S, •A$$a,U of the Rhyndacus and Hyllus. 
Tttv. Sestini is therefore mis- 
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flowed to the east of the Macestus, the Phrygian 
city of Azani, or Aizani, which is also noticed by Jt 
several writers. (Strab. XII. p. 576.) Herodian the 
grammarian, cited by Steph. Byz. (v: 'Alfowi) affirmed 
that it had been founded by ^zen, the son of Tan- 
talus, and wrote the name consequently ^zani, 
A(p»o(, which, from the inscriptions discovered re- 
cently as well as the coins of the town, appears to 
be the more usual orthography '. Hermogenes, who 
is also cited hy Stephanus, accounted for the origin 
of the word very differently, but his etymology is 
not worthy of being repeated. It might seem, from 
a passage in Pausanias, that the Azani of Phrygia 
were supposed by some to be connected with the 
Arcadian people of the same name. (Arcad. c. 4. 
Phoc. c. 32.) Azani is also noticed by Ptolemy and 
Hierocles: (p. 668.) but the niins which have r&< 
cently been visited and described by Major Keppel, 
give a greater idea of its size and importance than 
we should otherwise have been led to fancy from 
the casual mention of it occurring in ancient autho- 
rities. Major Keppel, travelling south-west of f u- 
taieh, arrived at " TJaudere Hiasar, a village built 
" entirely of the splendid ruins of the ancient Azani. 
" These ruins," says he, " occupy the banks of a 
" river, which, on my return to Constantinoj^e, I 
" ascertained to be the Rhjoidacus. Over this stream 
" are two ancient bridges, raised on elliptical arches ; 
« a superb quay connects these bridges together. 
" On the right bank of the river is the temple. 
" Tracing its north front at about a quarter of a 

I Tom. 11. p. 20J. The epi- TflN, as in a medal of Julius 
graph OD the coins is AIZANEI- Caeiiar, or Augustus. (Jest. p. 
TON, and sometimes EZEANI- 1 1 6. 
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" mile dietant is the theatre, and a little to its north- 
" west angle are the remalDs of a building cod- 
" stmcted of huge blocks, standing on a low hill." 
These ruins are further detailed by the Major, with 
accompanying plans and sketches furnished by Dr. 
Hall ™. The numerous inscriptions found at Tjau- 
dere prove beyond a doubt that it represents Azani ; 
they appear, together with the temple, the principal 
building, to be of the reigns of Hadrian and Anto- 
ninus ". From Dr. Hall's account it would appear 
that the Rhyndacus has its source in the mountains 
above Azani *■. 

Proceeding from this town towards the south- 
west, we find a small place named Kedous, or Ghe- 
diz, which has long been conjectured to occupy the 
site of Cadi, a city commonly attributed to Phrygia, 
but reckoned by others within the confines of Mysia. 
(Strab. XII. p. 576. Ptol. p. 119. Steph. Byz. v. 
Me&ai.) This conjecture has now been fully verified 
by the researches of that enterprising traveller Major 
Keppel, who found its site to agree with the infor- 
mation afforded by 8trabo, and observed several re- 
mains of antiquity. According to his account, Ghe- 
dht " occupies the base and slope of two moimtains. 
" It contains 800 houses. The town is celebrated 
" forit8 8camniouy,which is abundant Itiswatered 
" by a river called the Ghedix-tchat, which name it 
" retains until it disembogues into the Archipelago, 
" a little above Smyrna : this stream I have ascer- 

o This gentleman, then tra- Travels, p. 444. 

veiling under the foundation i Travels, p. 22 1 — 233. 

and bequest of Dr. RadclUIe, <» Keppel's Travels, note t» 

was the 6rst to discover the site p. 234. 
of Azani. Appendix to Keppel'a 
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" tained to be the Hermus of ancient hietoiy, having 
" travelled along its banks ft-om the source to the 
" whole extent of its course." The antiquities of 
Ghedkt consist of capitals of pillars, and marble 
fragments with inscriptions. The principal mosque 
is built of lai^ blocks of stone, which are supposed 
to have belonged formerly to an ancient temple. 
Among the stones of which the bridge is built are 
the fragments of two very fine white marble statues p. 
Cadi is generally supposed to be referred to in 
these verses of Propertius. (IV. 6, ?■) 

Sparkle nie lymphts, camienque recentibus aris 
Tibia Mygdoniis Itbet eburna Cadis. 
Stephanos Byz. gives K<i^vef as the Gentile deriva- 
tive of this town, but the legend on its coins inva- 
riably exhibits KAAOHNDN*). Hierocles and the 
Acts (rf the Councils prove it to have been an epi- 
scopal see. (p. 668.) 

Major Keppel, proceeding northwards from Gke- 
disi, came, in three hours' march, to what he con- 
ceived to be the source of the Hermus. He says it 
issued from a circular aperture* about twelve feet in 
diameter, in the mountain, a little below the road 
on which he was travelling. The mountain itself, Dindjrme> 
now called Morad-Gagh, is the Dindymene of jfg."""'"^ 
rodoCus, who says, distinctly, that it gives rise to 
the Hermus ; (I. 80.) and he is followed by Strabo. 
(XII. p. 6S6.) I am inclined to think, however, 
that the source which Major Kej^l saw wtis not 
that of the Hermus itself, but of a tributary stream ; 
for he says, " In three hours* march we crossed a 
" tnidge over the Hermus, and at some distance 

PTr«vel8,t.II.p.239— 247. of these reference is made to 
1 Sestini, |>. 119. On some the river HermuK. 
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" from the road saw a village called DeulUSandii. 
" We then lost sight of the river for a short time, 
" but soon after fell in with a fine limpid stream 
" running in a southerly direction **." It is evident, 
from this account, that the fine limpid stream is dif- 
ferent irom the Hermus ; and I cannot help suspect- 

peuceiiK fl. ing that it is the stream called Peucella by Pausa- 
nias, who states that the Phrygians, who lived near 
it, shewed to strangers a remarkable cave named 
Steunos. (Phoc. c. 32.) He describes it as circular, 
and of a respectable height ; and he adds, that it 
was sacred to Cybele, and contained an image of the 
goddess. These Phrygians were supposed to be de- 
scended from the Azani of Arcadia, clearly because 
they belonged to Azanitis of Phrygia. (Arcad. c. 4>.) 

steuno. From whence I conclude that the cave Steunos could 
not be far from T^audere-hissar, and most probably 
was the aperture observed by Major Keppel. The 
sacred character of the spot would lead naturally to 
the idea that the stream which issued from it was 
the Hermus ; but Pliny thought that this river rose 
more to the north-east, in the vicinity of Doryleum ; 
that, however, is much too far. (V. 29.) Mount 
Dindymene, or Dindyma, was celebrated in anti- 
quity, in connexion with the superstitious rites of 
Rhea, or Cybele. (Cf. Strab. X. p. 469. Steph. Byz. 

v. A«8v;UWI.) 

O vere Phrygise, ncque etiim Phryges, iie per alta 
Dindyma; ubi assuetis biforem dat tibia cantum. 

^N. IX. 617. 

Major Keppel describes the country around as very 

beautiful : " A rich plain is bounded by abrupt 

" mountains, which are thickly clothed with every 

■■ P. 256. 
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" species of evergreeo *." The same traveller jiyvr- 
neying bom Kutaieh to Azani, observed several places 
which bore evident marks of former Grecian habita- 
tions, but only one contained written monumeDts, b^ 
which the locality could be identified. . It was found 
at Tatar-Baxatjik ; and the termination of the in- 
scription, ToXi Bcwira/f, poiots evidently to a town Benn*. 
named Benna ; the only indication of which, besides 
the record traced by Major Keppel, is to be found in 
the Notitise Antiquae, which class Bana, or Beana, 
(Benna,) among the episcopal sees of Lydia '. 

KutayUf or Kutaieh, a Turkish town of about Cotrteum. 
8000 souls, has succeeded to the ancient. Cotyseum, 
or Cotiaeum ", assigned by Strabo to Phrygia £pic- 
tetus. {XII. p. 576.) aa well as Pliny (V. 32.) and 
Stephanus Byz. (v. ^arvauov.) Suidas says that, ac- 
cording to some accounts, it was the birthplace of 
.^^p. (Kcnxtefoi'.) Alexander, a grammarian of great 
learning, and a voluminous writer, was also a native 
of Cotyaeum. (Steph. Byz. in v.) It appears, from 
Socrates, (Eccl. Hist. IV. 5.) to have been a bishop- 
ric, though not noticed by Hierocles. The Notices 
place it in Phrygia Salutaris*. Late Byzantine 
writers term it the metropolis of Phrygia. (M.Buc. 
p. 7. A.) In the Table Itinerary the name is cor- 
rupted into Cocleo. It does not appear that there are 
any remains of antiquity of consequence at Kutayay. 

Ptolemy places on the northern frontier of Phry- 

■ P. 256. of the town; the legend beiog 

' Keppel's Travels, torn. [I. always KOTEAEnN. Seslini, p. 

p. 220. 121. 

" The laUer, judging from « Geogr. S. Paul. p. 244. 

coins, would be the more cor- T Kepiiel'a Travels, ton). II. 

rect mode of writing the name p. 184. 

VOL. II. C 
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cidftttu. gia towarda Bithynia, consequently in the direction 
of Cotyaeum, a people named KvSijo-a-tiV; and Hier- 
ocles acknowledges Cidyssus among the episcopal 
towns of Phrygia : (p. 668. Cf. Notit. Ant.) there 
are also some coins which prove its existence in the 
time of Domltian and Caracalla '. 

AcQwoia. The Table Itinerary fiimishea a coinmunicatioD 
between Cotyaeum and Philadelphia, to which we 
have already referred in the preceding section. The 
first station south of Cotyaeum is Acmonia ', at a 
distance of thirty-five miles from thence. Frequent 
mention is made of this town by Cicero in his ora- 
tion for Flaccus ; (§. 15, 16.) whence it would ap- 
pear to have been a place of some consequence. In 
Pliny's time it came under the Conventus Apame- 
nus. (V. 29- Cf. Hierocl. p. 667.) Alexander Poly- 
histor, in his account of Phrygia, ascribed its found- 
ation to Acmon, the son of Manes, ^ap. St^h. Byz. 
V. AKfMvia.) The site of Acmonia has not hitherto 
been identified ; but it must have been near the 
source of the river T^ymbres, now Pursek, which 
flows near Kutaya. 

Aiydda. Alydda, which the Table lays down twenty-five 
miles further towards Philadelphia, is also men- 
tioned by Ptolemy; (p. 119.) but he appears to place 
it towards Mysia and Bithynia. It is probably the 
same town which Steph. Byz. calls Attalyda, though 
he assigns it to Lydia. (v. 'Arro^i'Sai.) There is less 
certainty of its being identified with Attuda, a town 



■ The legend on these monu- nia, both a 
meats is KIATHISEflN. Seiti- perial: the inscription is both 
ni. p. 120. AKMONEON and AKMONON. 

■ We have coins of Acmo- Sestini, p. 116. 
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of Phrygia, known only &om its coins ^ and the 
EccleBiastical Notjtiae and Acts of Councils'. Pto- 
lemy names with Alydda the town of Praepenissus, Pr«peiii.. 
which the Ecclesiastical Notices assign to Phrygia'"*" 
Salutaris*'. 

Returning to Cotyseiun, and proceeding along the 
banks of the Thymbres, we shall arrive, not far from Doryieum. 
its junction with the Sangarius, at the Turkish town 
of JEskisher, generally aUowed to occupy the site 
of the ancient Doryieum % which 8trabo fixes in 
Phrygia Epictetus, (XII. p. 576.) and the Table 
Itinerary on the road leading from Nicaea through 
the heart of Phrygia into the south-eaetem pro- 
vinces. Doryieum is alluded to by Cicero in the 
Oration pro Flacco, (c. 17.) and noticed by Pliny, 
(V. 29.) Ptolemy, (p. 120.) and Stephanus Byz. 
(Ao^i^Aofiov.) Athenseus speaks of some warm sources 
which were to l>e found near it: (II. p. 43.) and 
this, as Col. Leake has observed, affords another in- 
dication of its identity with Etki-aher, which is 
celebrated for its hot baths ^ Doryieum is often 
mentioned by the Byzantine writers. It was a beau- 
tifid city under the Greek emperors : being adorned 
with baths and other buildings; the climate was 
delightful, and it was surrounded by rich plains, 
through which flowed the rivers Bathys and Thy- 
aris, aboimding with fish. It was afterwards nearly 
destroyed by the Turks, but restored by Manuel 
Comnenus in forty days. (Cinnam. p. 172-8. Nicet. 

l> Sesdni.Attuda. Epigraphe, <> Geogr. Sacr. p. 2AZ. 
ATTOTASnN. Cultus Afensis « This it satiafoctorily eata- 
Cari. MHN. KAPOT. Imperabi' bliiihed by Col. Leake, Asia Mi- 
ni, Augusti indeque Veapasiani, nor, p. 1 8, 1 9. 
Hadriani, &c. p. 118. * Asia Minor, p. 18. 

c Geogr. Sacr. p. 2-12. 

c a 
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Ann. p. 114. B.) A great battle was fought here 
by the crusaders against the Turks. (Ann. Comn. 
p. 317. C.) The rirer, called Thyaris by Cinnamus, 
is doubtless the Puraek, which flows near Eskisker, 
and joins the Sangarius to the north-east of that 

ThjTnbm towD. It is tfae Thymbres, or Thymbrius, of the 
Ancients. Livy says it united with the Sangarius 
on the borders of Phrygia and Bithynia. (XXXVIII. 
18.) Pliny calls it Tembrogius. (VI. I.b) The 

Bnihyi a. Bathys is the little river probably which traverses 

the town of Eski^her, and afterwards joins the 

Puraek i*. There are but few vestiges of antiquity 

at EabisherK 

The Table Itinerary places to the east of Dory- 

Midwun. leum, and twenty-eight miles from it, Mida;uni, 
which Strabo also assigns to Phrygia Epictetus. 
(XII. p. 576.) It evidently derives its name from 
Midas, a name so common with the ancient kings 
of Phrygia, of whom it was probably once the resi- 
dence. (Cf. Strab. XII. p. 568.) We learn from Dio 
Cassius that Sextus Fompeius fell here into the 
hands of Marc Antony's generals, and was after- 
wards put to death. (Dio Cass. XLIX. p. 403.) 
Hierocles and the Notitiee reckon it among the 
episcopal churches of Phrygia Salutaris, (p. 678. 
Cf. Plin. V. 33. Ptol. p. 120.) Mannert conceives 
it to be the Mygdoue of Amraian. Marcell. (XXVI. 
8J.) The site of Midseum should be sought for on 

S This was probably accord- Titus. The legend, AOPTAA- 

iiig lo the Galatiati way of pro- EllN, Seslini, p. 122. 

noiincing the name. J Sestini gives the following 

^ Col. Leake's Asia Minor, description of tbe coins of Mi- 

p. IB. dceuin: Imperatorii tantiini a 

I The coins of Dorylemn are Trajano, usque ad Philippum, 

of the reigns of Augustus and Inn. Epigraphe, MIAABON. 
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the left bank of the Sangarius, near a village called 
CaragafHoua. Beyond was Tricomia, known from TrianDia. 
Ptolemy, (p. 120.) and the Table Itinerary, which 
places it twenty-eight miles from Midaeum and 
twenty-one from Fessinus. The latter, though ori- 
ginally a Phrygian town, is considered to belong to 
Galatia, and will therefore come under our notice in 
the following section. 

To the south of Doryleum we have to point out 
Nacolea, which Strabo includes within Phrygia Nacoiea. 
£pictetu3. (XII. p. 576.) It is frequently mentioned 
by later writers ; and we may infer, from their ac- 
counts, that it became a place of some importance 
under the eastern emperors. Aniraianus reports, 
that the usurper Procopius was here defeated by 
Valens. (XXVII. 27. Cf. Zosim. IV. 8. Socrat. Eccl. 
Hist. rV. 5. Sozom. IV. 8.) Under Arcadius Na- 
colea was occupied by Tribi^^ld, chief of some Goths 
garrisoned in the town, and who revolted against 
the emperor. (Philostorg. XI. c. 8. p. 542.) This 
town is also noticed by Hierocles, (p. 678.) Ptolemy, 
(p. 120.) and Steph. Byz. (v. N<«oXi'«''.) The Table 
fixes its situation twenty miles south of Doryleum ; 
and Col. Leake is disposed to identify it with a 
ruined fortress called IHshmesh4t(de»si, near Do- 
ganlu, where he observed some most remarkable 
monuments, apparently sepulchral, and, from the in- 
scriptions, leading to the idea that they were the 
tombs of the Phrygian sovereigns'. As Nacolea, 
however, does not seem to have been a place of 
sufficient antiquity or note to accord with the de- 

CoDClitorMi(las,TON KTICTHN- in Trajani nummo, p. 125. 
MIAAEON. Mentio situs a fl. ^ The epigrnpli of its coins 

Elate vet afonte sftcro EAATHZ w NAKOAEON. ' P.'i\—'H. 
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scription of these mooumeiits, I think we must refer 
them to some other site ; especially as they appear 
to be removed from any regular line of road, which 
was not BO with Nacolea. 

PHRYGIA MAGNA. 
Having now exhausted the towns which Strabo 
assigns to Pbrygia Epictetus, we will pass on to 
consider what belonged to central Phrygia. This, 
as far as we may conclude from Strabo's rather hur- 
ried description, was formed of several valleys con- 
nected together; beginning from the Hyrcanian 
plain, near the junction of the Hyllus and Hermus, 

Cyri Cam. and the Cilbianus Campus, towards the head of the 
Cayster, he names successively the plain of Cyrus, 
which was so called by the Persians, but whether 
from the elder or younger Cyrus, he does not men- 
tion. (XIII. p. 629.) It is perhaps the same as the 

Campui Castoii Campus of Xenophon. Beyond was the plain 
Peltene, which belonged to Phrygia: that of Cyrus 
must therefore have been in Lydia. It derived its 

Peib*. appellation from Pelte, the principal town in this 
part of the province, and situate, according to 
Xenophon, one day's march from Celsense, at the 
head of the Meander. (Anab. I. 3. 10.) The histo- 
rian describes it as a well inhabited city, and states 
that the array of Cyrus remained there three days, 
during which, games and sacrifices were performed; 
this implies a rich and fertile district. The Table 
confirms the topography of Xenophon, by piecing 
Peltae ' twenty-six miles from Apamea Cibotus, which 
subsequently replaced Celaenae. The march of Cy- 
rus, as described by Xenophon, presents consider- 
' Falsely written Pella. 
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able difficulties, so that many critics have been led 
to imagine that there has been some confusion in 
this part of the narrative, from the carel^sness of 
transcribers, or some other cause". The true way, 
however, of considering this part of the Anabasis, 
is to look upon these operations of Cyrus, not as a 
straight- forward inarch towards the ultimate object 
of his expedition, but rather as a circuitous pere- 
grination through his dominions, for the purpose of 
collecting supplies of men and money from the dif- 
ferent districts, at the same time that he kept mov- 
ing, and both supplied his troops and deceived the 
enemy as to his real project. Thus we find him 
moving from Sardes to the Meander, and along that 
river up to its source ; then northwards, by Peltae, 
up to the confines of Mysia, and subsequently along 
the northern part of Fhrygia and Galatia, into Ly- 
caonia. This, I say, must be taken into the account 
fiilly, and when we find the historian mentioning 
places, the names of which are strange to us, we 
are not therefore to conclude that there is any error 
or confusion in the narrative, unless it is eo palpable 
that we cannot be mistaken. As I shall have occa- 
sion to revert again to the march of Cyrus, I need 
not pursue the subject further at present. 

Strabo ranks Feltae among the smaller towns of 
the province. (XII. p. 576.) It is also enumerated by 
Ptolemy, (p. ISO. Steph. Byz. v. n«ATa/.) Pliny 
states, that in his time Peltse was under the juris- 
diction of Apamea. (V. 29.) The Notitise name it 
among the episcopal towns of Fhrygia Pacatiana". 
We must look for this ancient site to the north of 

" Palmer. Exercit. in Auct Gr. p. 59. " Geogr. Sacr. j>. 240. 
c 4 
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the Meaoder, and probably in the valley and plain 
formed by the western branch of that river, now 
called Askli-tckai, but formerly Glaucus". The Ta- 
ble places north of Peltae, but without any indica- 

Eumeniii. tion of distance, Eumenia, which probably derived 
its name from Eumenee, king of Pergamum. (Stepb. 
Byz. V. EiJ/«'wia.) Pliny, if his t«xt be not corrupt, 

cindrui n. says that this town was situated on the river Clu- 

ouucus fl. drus, but names immediately after the Glaucus, which 
is also referred toon the coins of the place. (IV. 29^) 
We collect from Hierocles and the Notitis, that it 
was the see of a Christian bishop, (p. 667.) Pococke 
observed at Iskekle, or Ashkli, where there were 
some ruins, an inscription with the name of Eume- 

r.ys[u. nia. Lysias, which Pliny names together with the 
Glaucus, must have been in this vicinity and on 
the borders of Caria : I should be inclined to place 
it therefore south of Peltae and Eumenia. It is 
perhaps the station marked in the Table under the 
name of ad Vicura. (Cf. Strab. XII. p. 576. Ptol. 
p. 130. Notit. Episc.) The coins of Lysias imply its 
foundation or restoration by Alexander*). It is in 
this direction, about the Glaucus and Meander, on 
the borders of Caria, that Pliny (V. 29.) places the 
Berecynthian district, which took its name from the 

Berecyn- Berecynthii, a Phrygian tribe celebrated by the 
poets in connexion with Cybele, so often styled 
" Berecynthia mater." Xanthus, the Lydian histo- 

o The coiiiB of PeltK lead us Glauco Fl. TAATKOZ. Sunimui 

to Riippose it had received at Fontifex AsiK in Duniniis Ne- 

one time a Macedonian colony; ronis. 

the lej^nd being nEATHNIlN 4 EpiKraphe, ATClAAEtlN. 

MAKE&ONnN. Sestini, p. 120. BOTAH. AAESANAFOC. KTICT. 

P Sestini, p. 122. ETMENE- Sestini, p. 124. 
ON AXAION. Meniio »itus a 
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rian quoted by Strabo, (XIV. p. 680.) said the Bere- 
cynthii crossed over from Europe ioto Asia, after 
the Trojan war; but Strabo proves, from Homer, 
that there were Phrygians in the latter continent 
before that period. He elsewhere speaks of the Bere- 
cynthii as no longer existing in his time ; but he 
censures .^^chylus for placing them around Ida and 
Sipylus, as if those mountains were dose to each 
other. (XII. p. 580. Cf. X. p. 469.) The same geo- 
grapher speaks of another extinct Phrygian tribe, 
named Cerbesii, alluded to by the poet Alcman, but cerbnu. 
of whom no other jnemorial remained, but a charo- 
nium, or hole, which emitted noxious exhalations. 
^ It was called the Cerbesian foss, but Strabo does 
not tell us where it was situated. (XII. p. 580.) 

Eucarpia, according to the Table, was thirty miles Eucarpia. 
from Eumenia; (Cf. Strab. XII. p. 576.) it owed 
its name doubtless to the fertility of the country 
which surrounded it, and an ancient writer, quoted 
by Stephanus Byz. (v. EvKopnU,) gave a marvellous 
account of the size of the grapes it produced. Pliny 
says Eucarpia was under the Jurisdiction of Syn- 
nada. (V. 29. Cf. Ptol. p. 120. Hierocl. p. 676.) 
The site is unknown''. 

Conni, another Phrygian town, is placed by theconni. 
Table between Eucarpia and Nacolea, thirty-two 
miles from the former, and forty from the latter. 
Pliny calls it Conium, (V. 32.) Ptolemy, Conna, 
(p. 120.) and Hierocles, Coniopolis, (p. 666. Cf. No- 
tit. Episc.) This place was probably situated not 
&r from AUujUash, near the source of the Pursek. 

' There are coins of Eucar- of Augustus to that of Treb. 
pia, both autonomoua and ini- GaDus. The inscription is £T- 
perial ; the latter from the reign KAPOEnN. Sestini, p. 1 22. 
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Cenmo- The towD caUed Ktpoft^ aryopa, Ceramorum Fo- 
rum, rum, by Xenophon, in the Anabasis, (I. 3. 11.) was 
more to the west, on the borders of Mysia, or rather 
that doubtful part of Lydia which was called Cata- 
cecaumene, and which some writers assign to Phry- 
gia. It may be observed, that when Xenophon wrote, 
the Mysians were in the habit of making inroads on 
their neighbours, and were otherwise troublesome 
to the Persian king. It is possible that the town we 
cenna. are here considering may be the same as Ceranse, 
SyoDwia. noticed by Pliny. (V. 83.) We now come to Syn- 
nada, the most considerable town of this part of 
Phrygia, at least in Pliny's time, since it was then 
the capital of a Conventus Juridicus, which in- 
cluded all the surrounding boroughs ; (V. S90 Fo- 
rum Synnadense, as Cicero terms it. (Ad Att. V. 21.) 
Strabo, however, speaks of it as a small town, situ- 
ate at the extremity of a plain, about sixty stadia 
long, and planted with olives. It was, however, 
greatly famed among the Romans for the beautiful 
marble furnished by the neighbouring quarries, and 
which was commonly called Synnadic, from the town, 
but the people of the country gave it the name of 
Docimites from Bocimia, the precise place where it 
was excavated from the quarry. This beautiful sub- 
stance, so much prized by the Romans, and cele- 
brated by their poets, was of a light colour, inter- 
spersed with purple spots and veins'. 
Sola nitet flavis Nomadum decisa metallie 
Purpura, aola cavo Phrygise quaro Synnados antro 
Ipse cruentavit maculis lucentibus Atys. 

Stat. Silv. I. 5. 36. 



■ For a full descriptioi) ^f on ancient marble*, aud the ai 
this costly marble, see the learn- thon quoted bj him. 
ed work of Blasius Canophilus 
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It ia el^antly described by Faulus Silentiarius, in 
his Poem on the Church of S. Sophia. 

Ka) ^pvya SaiSaXigio iieipi^tv ad^eya ■urtfio. 

Toy fi.iv lEfTv ^Soivrot (ttfuyfLiin ^ipi Xcvxa 

To* S* a/ta TSOfpopioiVi xa) etgyvgUiffi* emrtif, 

'A|3|»if irarrpaitrafrti. 
(Cf. Plin. XXXV. 1.) The central position of Syn- 
nada made it a place of passage and commerce ' : it 
cconmunicated with Celaenae, or Apamea Cibotus, as 
we learn from the Itineraries and the march of the 
consul Mantius, in his expedition against the Gallo- 
graed. (Liv. XXXVIII. 15. Cf. XLV. 34.) Cicero 
writes to Atticus, that he passed through Synnada 
on his way from Ephesus, by Laodicea and Apa- 
mea, into Cilicia ; he stayed there three days. (Epist. 
V. 20. Cf. ad Fam. XV. 4. III. 8. Ptol. p. ISO. 
Steph. Byz. v. Ewva&x. Hierocl. p. 677«.) 

Docimia, whence, as we have seen, the Syunadic Dodnua. 
marble was extracted, appears from Strabo to have 
been at the extremity of the plain in which Synnada 
was situate, and the Table places it to the north of 
that town, on the road to Doryleum. The accom* 
panying number XXXII. denotes, I conceive, the 
distance which separates the tatter city from Do- 
cimia, though it is placed between that town and 
Synnada. Strabo's description leads to the idea that 
Docimia, in his time, was but a small place ; but it 
must have subsequently increased considerably, from 
the celebrity of its marble, and the price affixed to 
it; especially in the time of Hadrian. We learn 

^ See Col. Leake, Agia Mi- On one appear the words A&PI- 

Dor, p. 54. ANIA. OANAeHNAIA. The te- 

° There are numerous coiug ries of emperors extendi from 

of Synnada; the epigraph, ah- Augustus to Gallienus. Sestini, 

MOC or BOTAH CTNNA&EnN. p. 127. 
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from its coins that it had a senate, and a i»-setor or 
archon, as magistrates ; besides which, we collect 
from the same source, that it had received at one 
time a Macedonian colony''. (Cf. Steph. Byz. vv. 
SwwaSa, ^Kifi^iov.) It was a bishopric of Phrygia 
Salutaris. (Hierocl. p. 677.) According to Col. Leake, 
there are appearances of extensive quarries between 
KosrU'khan and Sulwudun, which he is inclined to 
identify with those of Docimia ; consequently, Syn- 
nada could only have been a few miles to the south, 
or south-wMt. It is not, however, improbable that 

Suitabarii. Doghanlu answers to Docimia. Santabaris, which 
Anna Comnena notices in the expedition of the 
emperor Alexius, (p. 470,) beyond Doryleum, was 
perhaps near Seid Ghaxi, where there are some 
ruins^. To the south of Synnada, the Table places 

Eupbor- Euphorbium, at a distance of thirty-seven miles 
from that city, and thirty-six from Apamea. Pliny, 
too, assigns the Euphorbini to the Conventus Apa- 
menus ; (V. 29.) but besides these two authorities, 
there are no other vouchers for its existence, that I 
am aware of. It is commonly supposed, that this 
place corresponds with the site of SandaltU', on a 
river which most probably is the Oi^as of Pliny, if 

prymnwia that of IskokU is the Glaucus. Prymnesia, or Prym- 

nenui. nessus, was another small town in central Phrygia, 
according to Ptolemy's notation, (p. 120.) We learn 
from Hierocles, and the Ecclesiastical Notices, that 
it was the see of a bishop. The former writes the 
name Prymnesus ; (p. 677'.) Pococke found an in- 

" AnMOCvellEPACTNKAH- c. 15. Otter'* Trarels, I. c. 7- 

TOC - AOKIMEON - MAKEAO- > Col. Leake's Asia Minor, 

NflN. Sestini, p. 121. p. 165. 

' Pococke's Travels, p. iii. ■ Od the coins it is Prym- 
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scription near Afiom CaraMtaar, in which mention 
was made of Pryninesia ''. Metropolis is another Meiropoii«. 
Phrygian town in the vicinity of Synnada, as we 
collect from Athenaeus, who mentions having him- 
self travelled from one town to the other. (XIII. 
p. 574. Cf. Liv. XXXVIII. 13.) It is also noticed 
by Ptolemy, (p. 120.) Stephanus Byz. (v. Mi7Tf)gW<iA.if,) 
and Hierocles. (p. 677.) Pliny assigns it to the Con- 
ventus of Apamea ; (V. 39.) and it appears from 
Artemidorus, quoted by Strabo, to have been situ- 
ate beyond that city, on the great road leading 
from Ephesus to Cappadocia and the Euphrates. 
(XIV. p. 663.) Elsewhere he enumerates Metropo- 
lis among the smaller towns of the province. (XII. 
p. 576<=.) The position of Metropolis evidently de- 
pending on that of Apamea, nothing can be ascer- 
tained respecting it, till that of the latter has been 
determined. But if Apamea stood at ZHnare, or 
Dinglar, as Col. Leake is inclined to think, and 
many other antiquaries with him, there would then 
be little doubt that Metropolis was situate to the 
east of that place*'. General Lapie, in his map, fixes 
it at Tekoulabad, and Prymnesia at Afiom Carct- 
hisaar. Between Synnada and Metropolis was a 
small place, named Melisse, rendered interesting by Melius 
the circumstance of Alcibiedes having been interred lit^a. 
there, by the affectionate care of his mistress Theo- 
dote, after he had fallen by the hands of the Persians. 

nessuB; i\\eae nre not uncom- ^ The coios of Metropolis 

mon, and the mention of Mi- lead to the idea that it was a 



I impliea a place of some more considerable place under 
antiquity. Epigraphe, BOTAH, the later emperors. Seatini, p. 
or lYNKAHTOC HFTMNHSZE- 124. 
ONM1AASBAC[aETC. Sestini, 
p. 125. 

>> Trarels, p. iii. c. 15. 
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By order of Hadrian, a statue of that great man, iu 
Parian marble, was afterwards erected on the tomb, 
and a yearly sacrifice of an ox offered to his shade. 
(Athen. XIII. p. 574.) I am indined to think that 
the Melitara of Ptolemy (p. 120.) is the same as the 
Melisse of Athenseus; and on this hypothesis I shoiild 
be disposed to alter in the former the name to Me- 
litaea, McAn-ua instead of Mtfarapa. Livy, in his 
narrative of the expedition of Cn. Manlins against 
the Gallo-graeci, places between Metropolis and 
Synnada a spot named Diniae, (XXXVIII. 15.) of 
which no notice is taken by other writers ; unless 
some trace of it should be thought to lurk in the 
word XcXiWuw, applied by Strabo to a place which 
stood beyond Metropolis, on the great central road 
which traversed Asia Minor, from Bphesus to To- 
misa in Comagene. (XIV. p. 663.) The generality 
of critics are of opinion that Xtkiiovuiv is a corrupt 
reading, and Palmerius would read 4jXo/x)jXiGv ; but 
that town is- mentioned below. Mannert proposes 
KcXoivvv; but this conjecture, though nearer the text, 
iageographicallyinadmissible. The position of Diniae 
answers sufficiently to that of the supposed Cheli- 
donia, but it leaves the former part of the corrupt 
reading unaccoimted for ; perhaps another name is 
disguised under this likewise, and I should not think 
it improbable to be Cilia, or Cylla, which gave its 
name to a Phrygian plain in this direction. Strabo 
names it, t<^ether with the plains of Cyrus, Peltee, 
and Tabs. (XIII. p. 629.) Of this district, I find 
no mention made by other geographers, except Pliny, 
who briefly alludes to it in his description of Gala- 
tia, as a canton bordering on Pisidia. His words 
are, (V. 42.) " Attingit Galatia et Famphylise Caba- 
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" liam et Milyas, qui circa Sarin simt, et Cyllanti- 
" cum, et Oroandicum Pisidise tractum." The MSS. 
read " Cyllanicum," which comes nearer to the KiA- 
Atfwoy of Strabo: and since, according to Pliny's 
geography, the Cillanian district bordered on Pisi- 
dia, Galatia, and Lycaonia, it must have been some- 
where between Metropolis of Fhrygia and Antioch 
of Pisidia, and it might therefore have some refer- 
ence to the faulty reading, XcXiSov/wv, discussed above. 
Finally, I may observe, that the Cillanian plain may 
possibly answer to the valley of iSitskanU, situated 
north-east of Dombai and Sandukli, and which is 
described by modem travellers as fertile and well 
inhabited". Holmi is another place mentioned byHoimi. 
Strabo, on the road to Lycaonia, beyond Chelidonia; 
it was at the foot of a chain of mountains, and diA- 
stant 920 stadia from Carura, and dOO from Philo- 
melium. lyAnville identifies it with Houma. (Strab. 
XIV. p. 663.) 

Polybotus, a place mentioned only by Hierocles Poiybotux. 
and the Byzantine historians, Procopius, and Anna 
Crannena, is thought, with great appearance of pro- 
bability, by Col. Leake, to answer to the site of Bui- 
vmdun^. (Hierocl. p. 677. Procop. Hist. Arc. c. 18,. 
Ann. Comn. p. 470.) 

Fhilomelium was beyond Metropolis, on the same Phiinme. 
great road to Iconium and Cappadocia, being men- """' 
tioned as such by Cicero, (ad Fam. III. 8. XV. 4.) 
and Artemidorua, cited by Strabo. (XIV. p. 668.) 
It was on the borders of what Strabo calls Phrygia 
Parorius, that is, which stretches along the moun- 
tains, being situate in a plain of considerable extent 

' Gen. Koehter's Journal in Col. Leake's Asia Minor, p. 139. 
' Asia Minor, p. 53. 
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from west to east. The chain of mountains above 
mentioned was a branch of Taurus, on the south 
side of which was Antioch of Pisidia. (Strab. XII. 
p. 577.) Philomelium, according to Pliny, was under 
the jurisdiction of Synnada. (V. 29.) Cf. Hieroel. p. 
678. Ptol. p. 120.) It is often aUuded to by the 
Byzantine historians in the wars of the Greek em- 
perors with the sultans of Iconium. (Ann. Comn,. 
p. 473. Proeop. Hist. Arc. c. 18. Nicet. Ann. p. 
264. B.) From a coin struck under the emperor 
Decius, it would appear to have been seated near a 
river named Gallus «. It is probable that Philome- 
lium was situate near the modem Ilgun. Close 
to this place is a lake which answers, as Col. Leake 
observes, to the lake of the Forty Martyrs referred to 
, by Anna Comnena. (loc. cit.'') The same Byzantine 
writer mentions Mesonacte and Zyganium as being 
places in the same district, (p. 478, 480.) The latter 
is probably the Cingulariuni of Nicetas. (p. 264. B.) 
The Table places beyond Philomelium, on the 
road to Iconium, a spot named Jultse, which'Col. 
Leake is inclined to identify with Juliopolis, named 
by Ptolemy in Phrygia, (p. 120.) with Synnada and 
Melitoea. At the same time he observes, " that 
" there can be little doubt that so fine a position as 
" that of Akshekr was occupied before the time of 
" the Caesars by some important place, which, on 
" its being repaired or reestablished, may have as- 
" sumed the new name of Julia, or Juliopolis." 
Pliny assigns the Julienses to the Conventus Synna- 
dicus. (V. 29.') 



B Sestini, p. 135. Epigraphe, nummo Decii. 

41A0MHAE11N. Impemtoni ab 1> Asia Minor, p. .59. 

Augusto ad Galium. Mentio si- ' The name of the town ap. 

tua a fl. Galto lAAAOC (sic) in peanfroniitscoiusto havebeen 
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Laodicea, surnamed Catacecaumene l^ the Greeks, oJ^SSi- 
Combusta by the Latins, was twenty-eight miles ■o«°«- 
from Philometium, according to the Table Itinerary. 
It is assigned by Ptolemy to Gralatia, but Hierocles 
and the ecclesiastical writers name it among the 
episcopal sees of Fisidia. (Hierocl. p. 673. Socrat 
Eccl. Hist. VI. 18.) According to Strabo, who 
quotes Artemidorus, it stood on the great road which 
led from Ephesus to the Euphrates, and at that 
period it belonged to Lycaonia', but previously it 
must have appertained to Phrygia. Ancient au- 
thorities are silent with respect to its foundation, but 
it was evidentiy built by some prince of the Seleu- 
dd dynasty. (Strab. XIV. p. 668. Steph. Byz. v. 
Aoo^tKCM.) It obtained its surname of Catacecau- 
mene Anim the volcanic nature of the district in 
which it was situated. Laodicea retains the name 
of Ladik, and exhibits, as we are informed by Col. 
Leake, numerous remains of antiquity dispersed 
throughout the modem town, which is considerable, 
and famous for its manufacture of carpets ''. 

In this part of Phrygia, but probably nearer Syn- 
nada, we should seek for Ipsus, celebrated for the tpxu. 
great battie fought in its plains by Autigoniis and 
his son Demetrius, against the combined forces of 
Cassander, Lysimachus, Ptolemy, and Seleucus. We 
have no detailed account of this decisive conflict, 
in which Antigonus lost all his conquests and his 
life. The reader may consult Plutarch in his life of 

Julia, aad not Juliopolis : the There are a few imperial coins 

epigraph beine lOT AEON. They belonging to Laadicea, of the 

■re not antenor to the reign of reigns of Titus and Domitiui. 

Nero. Sestini, p. 123. Seatini, p. 95. 
k Asia Minor, p. 43, 44. 

VOL. II. D 
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Pprhus, Appian in his history of Syria, and the 
mutilated narrative of Diodorus, as the best authori- 
ties to be procured ; but little is to be gained from 
them respecting the poeition of Ipsus. Hlerocles 
(p. 677.) and the Acts of Councils afford evidence of 
its having been the see of a Christian bishop in the 
seventh and eighth centuries '. 

To the north-east of Symiada, and distant from 
Beudoa it about fivB miles, was Beudos, sumaraed Vetus, to 
distinguish it probably from a town of more recent 
foundation. Livy says, that the army of Manlius, 
marching from Synnada, came to Beudos, having 
scarcely performed five miles in one day; it was so 
encumbered with booty taken from the surrounding 
towns, whose inhabitants had deserted them on their 
approach. (XXXVIII. 15.) Beudos, I suspect, is 
the same town which Nonnus calls Budea. 

Olr' it^c^t* BMiSiisiv atiitfiini* Tt mf^ix"!* 
^nipnxiiM* TifMHiav, l&riutv £?nns apavpit. 

DlONYH. XIII. fill. 

TemeDeiR. Temeneia, which the poet connects with it, is 
imknown, unless we should suppose Eumenia, or 
perhaps Metropolis, is signified by that name. The 
epithet ialofjUv^ implies that it was a noted place. 

Drc^ Dresia was also another place which the poet Diony- 
sius in his Bassarica, as well as Nonnus, introduces 
with Beudia. 

(ap. Steph. Byz. w. Afttria, BouSewi.) The latter 

1 Numismatical writers as- IfT, supposed to be unique, to 
sign a coin, with the epigraph Iptus. Sestioi, p. 133, 
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oonoectB !t with the Obrimus, or Obrimas, one of 
the tributary streams of the Meander. 

Ol ^fK(<nv (MfMiTO xai *0^gijM> Stti ptiSpOlf 

MaiaySpau HMXtoian Uv wccptifiaiMitTCU S^eap 

KeH SfnrtSof Abmhto; MrcMUfiov. 
The Doeantius Campus, mentioned in the last line, D^ntiai 
is perhaps only another name for the great plain of 
Peltae, and the fertile country about Eucarpia and 
Euphorbium: (Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Aeucyror ■we^m.) 
and perhaps Doeas, which gave its name to it, is the 
Dinise of Livy. From Beudos, which is, with great 
probability, thought to agree with Seiad, Manlius 
marched on to Anabura. In another day he came Anabura. 
to the sources of the Alander, and on the third to 
Abassus, on the frontiers of Galatia. The Alander Aiuder a. 
appeara to be an inconsiderable river, which rises 
somewhat to the north of Beiad, and falls into the 
Saugarius to the north-east of EsM^her, or Dory- 
leum. Abassus is certainly the Ambasus of Steph. Abasnu. 
Byz., (v. ' Afj-^aaa*,) and perhaps the same with the 
Alamassus of Hierocles, (p. 678.) or Amadasse of 
the Coundls "'. Following the Alandrus, the Roman 
army halted successively at Tyscon, Flitendus, and Tyscon w- 
Alyatti. This part of Phrygia was named Axylos, Piitendiu. 
(*A£vAa;,) from its being so destitute of wood that Aiyio* ra- 
the inhabitants used cow-dung for fuel. (Liv. 
XXXVIII. 15.") Having advanced some way, the 
consul came to Cuballus, a fortress of Oallo^raecia, cuiMUm. 

B> See WeaeeliDg's note to tempt to penetrate into Gala- 

Hierocles. tia by the left bank of the San- 

"We must suppose the march garius, retraced its steps and 

to have been extremelyslow and crossed to the other side. It 

cautious, in order to adapt the is to be regretted that we have 

■uurative to the map : other- not Polybius'a narrative of this 

wise we must adroit that the Gallo-gnecian war. 
Roman army, baffled in its at- 

D 3 
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where he had a skirmish with the Gauls ; from 
thence he reached the river Sangarius, after a conti- 
nuous march of some daya. This river, according 

Adoreus to Livy, who copies Polybius, rises in mount Ado- 
reus of Phrygia, and after receiving the Thyrabris 
on the borders of Bithynia, falls into the Propontis. 
Eustathius, in his commentary on the poet Diony- 

Sangis sius, (p. 143.) says, there was a village named San- 
gia near the source of this river. Ptolemy marks 
three considerable bendings in the course of the 
Sangarius: the first takes place near its junction 
with the Gallus ; the second below Sevrihistar, near 
the ancient Gordium ; the third below Yertna. The 
Byzantine historians make frequent mention of a 

zompi bridge at a place called Zompi, or Zompus, which 

^'"' seems to hare been on the Sangarius. (Ann. Comn. 
p. 47a. Curopal. p. 836. Niceph. Bryenn. II. p. 52.) 
We are informed by G. Pachyraeres that the Sanga- 
rius was subject to overflow its banks, and to change 
its course. (Andr. Pal. p. 2S8.) We must now quit 
the Sangarius, and proceed in a very opposite direc- 
tion to the valley of the Meander, to explore the 
course of that river and the towns seated on its 
hanks, which were neither the least celebrated, nor 
the least considerable in the whole province. If we 
place ourselves at Tripolis in Lydia, the highest 
point to which our descriptive tour has led us up 
the river, we shall gain, on crossing over to the left 
bank, the great road leading fi*om Ephesus by 
Magnesia aud Tralles into Phrygia, Lycaonia, Ci- 
licia, or Cappadocia. The first town we shall ar- 

Hierapo- rive at after quitting Tripolis is Hierapolis, which 
Strabo is inclined to assign to Lydia ; (XIII. p. 
6290 hut other geographers include within the 
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limits of Phrygia. (Steph. Byz. v. 'Upavo^ti. Hierod. 
p. 665.) This city was celebrated for its warm 
springs, and a Plutonium, which is described very 
minutely by Strabo. (loc. cit.) It was a narrow 
cave or hole, wide enough to admit one person. 
This aperture was on the top of a hillock formed 
at the base of an adjoining mountain : it was of 
great depth, and surrounded ou&ide by a square 
fence. A dense exhalation generally filled this space 
with vapour ; and if an animal was placed within 
it, it expired immediately. The Gatli, or eunuch 
priests of the temple of Piuto, were said to be alone 
exempted from the suffocating influence of this va- 
pour. (Cf. Dio Cass. LXVIII. c. 87. Plin. V. 32. 
XXXI. 2. Ammian. XXIII. 6.) The waters of Hi- 
erapolis were remarkable for their petrifying or sta^ 
lactitical properties. (Strab. loc. cit. Vitruv. VIII. 3. 
Fausan.) Cbandler a£Srms that a cliff near the an- 
cient town was one entire encrustation : he describes 
its appearance as that of " en immense frozen cas- 
*• cade, the surface wavy, as of water at once fixed, 
" or in its headlong course suddenly petrified "." Be- 
sides this singular property, the waters of this town 
possessed, in a remarkable degree, that of serving 
for tiie purposes of the dyer p. (Strab. XIII. p. 630.) 
Stephanus Byz. says, Hierapolis was so called from 
the number of its temples. (Cf. Apul. de Mund. e. 4. 
Damasc. ap. Phot. Cod. CXLII. Plin. II. 93.) We 
collect from St. Paul's mention of Hierapolis in his 
Epistle to the Colossians, (iv. 13.) that there were 

o Trarets in Asia Minor, p. polis. These uionuraenls raen- 

287. tion also Pythian and Actian 

P The tutme of ChrTSorHioaH, games : they occur from Au- 

deooting a stream or fouoUuD, gustus to Oalliemis. SestiDi, p. 

appears on the coins of Hlera* )23. 
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converts to Christianity in tbat town, cbiefiy owing 
to the zeal of Epaphras, a fellow-labourer of the 
apostle. Some centuries after we find its church 
claiming the title of Metropolis of Phrygia. (Hierocl. 
p. 665. where see Wesseling's note.) The ruins of 
Hierapolis are conspicuous on the site called Pam- 
bouk-kalessi, above the valley of the Lycus. Accord- 
ing to Chandler, they are placed " on a flat, about 
" 200 paces wide, and a mile in length. The theatre 
" was a very large and sumptuous structure, and the 
" least ruined of any we had seen. Opposite to it, 
" near the margin of the cliff, is the remains of an 
'* amazing structure, once perhaps baths, or, as we 
" conjectured, a gymnasium ; further on are mas- 
" sive walls of edifices, several of them leaning from 
" their perpendicular, and seeming every moment 
" ready to fall, the effects and evidences of violent 
" and repeated earthquakes. In a recess of the 
" mountain, on the right hand, is the area of a 
" stadium. Then again sepulchres succeed ; some 
" nearly buried in the mountain side, and one, a 
" square building, with an inscription in large let^ 
" ters. All these remains are plain, and of the 
" stone created by the waters '*." To the south of 
Hierapolis we come to the river Lycus, which joins 
i«odiG«a the Meander, nearly opposite to Tripolis. On its 
' left bank, and exactly facing Hierapolis, was Laodi- 
cea, sumamed ad Lycum from its proximity to the 
river in question. It was one of the largest towns 
in Uie province in the time of Strabo, though ori- 
ginally it was inconsiderable. This increase had 
been chiefly owing to the fertility of its territory, 
and the munificent bequests of some wealthy indi- 
1 Traveb in Asia Minor, p. 290. 
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viduals. Among these Strabo mentions Hiero, who, 
besides greatly embellishing it, left by hie will the 
large sum of 3000 talents; the orator Zeno, and 
his son Polemo, who was made Icing of part of Pon- 
tus by Augustus. Tliese patriotic citizens amply 
repaired the damage which their native city had 
sustained when besieged by Mithridates. (Strab. XII. 
p. 578. Appian, Mithr. c. 20.) Stephanus,who places 
this city in Lydia, (v. AtMh'Kua,) says it was founded 
by Antiochus, son of Stratonice, and named after his 
wife Laodice. Pliny reports that it was previously 
called Diospolis and Rhous : he adds, that, besides 
the Lycus, its walls were washed by the Asopus l^cui a. 
and Caprus. (V. 39.) Strabo also states that the Ly-Capm* a.' 
cu8 and Caprus united their waters, and afterwards 
joined the Meander '. The Lycus, the most consider- 
able of the two, had its source in Mount Cadmus, cuimui 
which rose above the town; but the river issued &om 
a more distant part of the chain, which prolonged 
its range to the east into Milyas and Lycia, where 
it joined mount Taurus. The Turlrs call it SabO' 
dagh. Strabo speaks of a small stream, also named 
Cadmus, which descended from it. The Lycus, ac-Cuimiufl. 
cording to the same geographer, disappeared not far 
from its source, and flowed for a considerable space 
under ground : this was to be accounted for from 
the volcanic nature of the district, which rendered it 
full of caverns, and subject to earthquakes. Laodi- 
cea was frequently exposed to this calamity, as well 
as the surroimding towns and villages. (Strab. loc. 
cit. Cf. Tacit Ann. II. 79. XIV. 27.) Herodotus 
states that the Lycus disappeared at Colossse ; and, 

' Sestioi, p. 123. Epigraphe, KAIIPOC. in numniisCommodi, 
AAOAIKBON. Mentio Mtus a Gsllieni, etiam in autonomo. 
fluviii L7C0 et Capso, ATKOC. 

D 4 
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after remaining concealed at most for five stadia, re- 
appeared again and joined the Meander. It is cer- 
tain that the Lycus does not pass very near the an- 
cient Colossse ; we must not therefore take the his- 
torian's expression, (VII. 30.) h rj} Ai/xo; TorafMs i( 
)(<fff/*« yvi iiTl3aM.ti» eupavtXfTca, literally, but " in the 
" vicinity of Colossae ; in its territory." The mo- 
dem name of the Lycus is I^ok-bounai, or Sultan 
Emir-tchta; that of the Caprus, Giumiskoi '. Lao- 
dicea was celebrated for the breed of sheep which 
fed in the plains around it; their wool was even 
thought to be superior in softness and coloiu* to that 
of Miletus ; so that this article was a source of great 
profit to the city. (Strab. XII. p. 578.) The his- 
tory of Laodicea derives further illustration from 
Polybius. {V. 57. 5.) Cicero, (Verr. I. 30. Ep. ad 
Fam. III. 5. 7. XII. 13. 14. ad Att. V. 15.) Tacitus, 
(Ann. IV. 55.) PhUostratus. (p. 543.) 

The zeal of St. Paul for the church of Laodicea 
is attested by the mention he makes of it in his 
Epistle to the Colossians. (ii. 1.) " For I would that 
" ye knew what great conflict I have for you, and 
" for them at Laodicea, and for as many as have not 
" seen my face in the flesh." (iv. 16.) " And when 
" this epistle is read among you, cause that it be 
" read also in the church of the Laodiceans ; and 
" that ye likewise read the epistle from Laodicea." 
From the mention here made of the epistle from 
Laodicea, it has been supposed that the apostle had 
written a special letter to the converts of that dty, 
now lost; but most critics are of opinion that this 
refers to another of his epistles, either that to the 
Ephesians or Timothy I. Others imagine again that 

■ Chandler, p. 284. note. 
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it was a letter written by the Laodiceans to the 
apostle ; but this is less probable. 

Tlie book of ReTelationfi contains a severe rebuke 
on the lukewarmness of the Laodicenes, and their 
worldly-mindedness, and threatens them with that 
rain which has been so completely accompU^ed. 
iii. 14. "And unto the angel of the church of the 
" Laodiceans write ; These things saith the Amen, 
" the faithful and true witness, the beginning of the 
" creation of God ; I know thy works, that thou art 
" neither cold nor hot : I would thou wert cold or 
" hot. 60 then because thou art lukewarm, and 
" neither cold nor hot, I will spue thee out of my 
" mouth. Because thou sayest, I am rich, and in- 
*' creased with goode, and have need of nothing ; 
" and knowest not that thou art wretched, and mi- 
" serable, and poor, and blind, and naked : I counsel 
" thee to buy of me gold tried in the fire, that thou 
" mayest be rich ; and white raiment, that thou 
*' mayest be clothed, and that the shame of thy 
** nakedness do not appear ; and anoint thine eyes 
" with eyesalve, that thou mayest see. As many as 
" I love, I rebuke and chasten : be zealous there- 
" fore, and repent." 

The Byzantine writers make frequent allusions to 
it in the time of the Comneni. It was fortified by 
the emperor Manuel. (Nicet. Chon. Ann. p. 9- 81.) 
Its ruins are now to be seen a little below DenitU, 
a Turkish town near the junction of the Lycos and 
Caprus. The site is called E*ki-kiMar, and some- 
times Ladik. "We had crossed the hill," says 
Chandler, " on which Laodicea stood, coming from 
" DenitU: on our approach to it we had on either 
" hand traces of buildings ; and on our right, of a 
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" low duct, which has conveyed water. The first 
" ruin was of au amphitheatre, in a hollow ; the 
" form oblong, the area about 1000 feet in ertent, 
" with many seats remaining. At the west end is 
" a wide vaulted passage, designed for the horses 
" and chariots, about one hundred and forty feet 
" long. On the north side of the amphitheatre, to- 
" ward the east end, is the ruin of a most ample 
" edifice : it consists of many piers and arches of 
" stone, with pedestals and marble fragments. From 
" this ruin you see the odeum, which fronted south- 
" ward. The seats remain in the side of the hill: 
" the materials of the front lie in a confused heap. 
" The whole was of marble. Sculpture had been 
" lavished on it, and the style savoured less of Gre- 
" cian taste than Roman magnificence. Beyond the 
" odeum aresome marble arches standing, with pieces 
" of massive wall ; the ruin, as we conjectured, of a 
" gymnasium. This fabric, with one at a small dis- 
** tance, appeared to have been reedified, probably 
" after an earthquake, to which calamity Laodicea 
" was remarkably subject Many traces of the city 
" wall may be seen, with broken columns and pieces 
" of marble used in its later repairs : within, the 
" whole surface is strewed with pedestals and frag- 
" raents. The luxury of the citizens may be infer- 
" red from their other sumptuous buildings, and 
" from two capacious theatres in the side of the hill, 
" fronting northward and westward ; each with its 
" seats still rising in numerous rows one above an- 
" other." 

About twenty miles to the west of Laodicea, and 
on the frontier of Caria, was a place named Carura, 
situate on the great road which followed the Me- 
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ander from Ephesua, and apparently a town of con- 
siderable traffick, as there were many inns for tfae 
accommodation of travellers. There were also nu- 
merous warm springs, which gushed forth, some in 
the Meander itself, others on its banks : a sure indi- 
catirai of a volcanic country. It was reported, that 
on one occasion a whole troop of courtesans, who 
were lodged at Carura, were engulphed during the 
night by the yawning earth. (Strab. XII. p. 578.) 
Near this town, and towards Laodicea, was the 
temple of Men-Cants, an object of great veneration 
among the surrounding people. Strabo states, that 
in his day a celebrated school of phyBicians, sur- 
named Herophilii, from Herophilus, who flourished 
under the Ptolemies, had been established there. 
(XII. p. 5S0.) Athenseus speaks of a village named 
Men-Cams, and distinguishes it also from Carura, Men^,. 
which he seems to place in Caria ; both places had "^ 
warm sources. (II. p. 43.) 

Returning to Laodicea and the Lycus, and ad- 
vancing to the north-east, we shall come upon the 
Meander again, where, after bending round the hills 
of Hierapolis, it returns towards the south. Here 
we shall find, at a little distance from its left bank, 
the ancient town of Colossx, mentioned by Herodo-coiosw. 
tus as a large and flourishing town of Phrygia, at 
the time of Xerxes' expedition, who passed through 
it on his way to Sardes from Cappadocia. (VII. 
90.) Xenophon also reports that Cyrus the Younger 
halted there, on his march towards Babylon, and he 
terms it a populous and wealthy city. (Anah. I. 2.) 
Strabo, in one passage, seems to reckon Colosste 
among the minor towns of Phrygia : (XII. p. 576.) 
but elsewhere he speaks of the great profit the in- 
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habitants derived from their wool trade, as did their 
neighbours the Laodiceni. (XII. p. 578.) In the 
reign of Nero this city was nearly destroyed, and 
scarcely retained any trace of its former greatness. 
Its church however, which had been so great an 
object of solicitude to the apostle of the Gentiles, 
thongh he had not visited it in person, (Coloss. ii. 
1.') still flourished even as late as the time of Hie- 
rocles, who names it among the episcopal towns of 
Phrygia Pacatiana. (p. 666.) He writes the name 
KoAao-cTdu, in which mode of writing it several other 
authors concur, and numerous MSS. of St. Paul's 
Epistles, as Wesseling observes '. But Herodotus, 
Xenophon, and Strabo must outweigh the contrary 
testimony, especially as they have on their side the 
evidence of coins, whose authority is not to be dis- 
puted ". Under the Byzantine emperors, Colossse, 
being in a ruinous state, made way for a more mo- 
dem town, named Cbonae, which was built at a 
short distance from it. This place is chiefly known 
to us Irom the account of Nicetas, the Byzantine 
annalist, who was bom there ; whence his surname 
of Choniates. He reports that it was a large town, 

■ It is certainly laid, on tbe " Jesus Christ, praying alwaya 
other hand, that he " went all " for you, since tee heard of 
" over the country of Galatia " your faidi in Christ Jeaus." 
■' and Phrygia ;" but this may Epaphras is particularly men- 
mean only that central and tioned as having preached the 
northern part of Phrygia which Gospel tu them ; he being a na- 
bordered on Galatia. And in tive of CoIobsk, as well as One- 
the whole of the epistle there airaiu. (iv. 9, 12.) 
is no expression which leads us ^ In his commentary on Hie- 
to the direct inference that he rocles. This must have been a 
had visited CoIossr in person, late corruption. 
On the contrary he says, (i. 3, n The epigraph is &HMOC 
4.) " We pre thanks to God KOAOCCHNON. Sestini, p. 120. 
" and the Father of our Lord 
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and pOBsessed a magoificent church, dedicated to the 
archangel Michael, but which was afterwards burnt 
by the Turks, (p. 115, D. p. 256, B.) The histo- 
riao Curopalates mentions also its destruction; he 
speaks besides of the river, (Lycus,) and its subter- 
raneous channel, and an extraordinary rise of the 
water, which drowned several persons, (p. 834.) 
Some remains o£ Colossse and its more modem suc- 
cessor are to be seen near each other on the site 
called Khotuu, or Kanofsi, by the Turks, to the 
north-east of Laodicea, and not far from the left 
bank of the Meander. They have been visited by 
Pococke ', Picenini i, and, more recently, by Mr. 
Anmdell. Chonos is a village of about SOO Greek 
families, situated near the Meander, and under a 
very high and almost inaccessible hill : the ruins 
may be traced for the space of nearly a mile. Mr. 
Arundell, on his way from DenixU to Kkonaa, says 
he came to a beautifully clear stream, flowing close 
by the side of the road, on the left downwards to- 
w^^s the Meander: soon after, the same stream 
disappeared at once, or rather appeared to issue, 
by a subterraneous course, from under a low hill '. 
Mr. A. says, "Khonas is situated most picturesquely 
" under the immense range of mount Cadmus, which 
" rises to a very lofty and perpendicular height above 
" the village, with immense chasms and caverns. On 

> Travels in the East, torn, told that the river near ^trAAan, 

in. part ii. c. 14. which is clearly the Lycus of 

T In Chandler's Tr*vels, p. Strabo, disappeared about three 

298. hours above that place in a 

■ AVisittolJieSevenChurch- chasm of the ground, and after 

es of Asia, bj the Rev. V. J. 300 iBthoma reemerged again, 

Arundell, British Chaplain at two hours from DenixU, and 

Smyrna. London, 8vo. 1828. two hours and a half from KAo- 

p. 92. The same traveller was na*. p. 100. 
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" the summit of the caatle are several fragments of 
" old walls, but none of very ancient date. The 
" village oD the eastern side is of considerable ex- 
" tent. The multitude of fragments of marble pil- 
" lars almost upon every terraced roof, used there 
" as roUers, proved the existence of some consider- 
" able ancient town in the neighbourhood." These 
are evidently the remains of Chonae. Those of Co- 
lossse are to be referred to other ruins, which he 
was shewn more to the west. He observed a place 
where " a number of large squared stones lay about, 
" and what seemed to have been a small chiurch. 
" Passing through several fields, in which were 
*' many more stones, he noticed an imperfect in- 
" scription. He was told also, that not far off were 
" the remains of two churches. Beyond this he 
" came to a level space, elevated by a perpendicular 
** brow of considerable height above the fields be- 
" low. Here were several vestiges of an ancient dty, 
" arches, &c. ; and the whole of this and the adjoin- 
" ing grounds was strewed with broken pottery'." 
To the east of Colossse, and towards the source of 
'aiuuthe Meander, was a town and lake named Anava. 
The lake was salt, as we learn from Herodotus, who 
mentions the fact with reference to the march of 
Xerxes' army from Celaenae to Colossae. (VII. 80.) 
No other writer has mentioned this place, at least un- 
der the same name ; but I imagine it to be the same 
town which Strabo calls Sanaus, (XH. p. 576.) and 
Ptolemy Sanis ; (p. 120.) but Sanaos appears in 
Hierocles, (p. 666.) and the Council of Chalcedon. 
p. 674.) Mr. Arundell passed by this lake, on his 

■ Viut U> the Serui Churches of A«a, p. 94—98. 
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wey from Khonaa, and was told it waa called JSagee 
Ghieul, or the bitter lake ; that the water was not 
ht to be drunk, and no fish would live in it. (p. 104, 
105.) He reports it to be sixteen miles long by four 
wide. <p. 106.) The site of Anava probably cor- 
responds with that of Alan-keoi, somewhat to the 
north of the lake. That of Bourdour, further to 
the east, is of greater ertent, and is doubtiess the 
Ascania Palus of Arrian, which Alexander passed 
on his way from Sagalassus in Pisidia to Aparaea. 
He says this lake was so impregnated with salt, 
that it formed of itself on the top, whence the na^ 
tives collected it. (Anab. Alex. I. in fin.) 

ThemisoDium was a town of Phrygia, but situ-' 
ate on the borders of Pisidia, and latterly came to "^ 
be included within the limits of that province. (Hie- 
rod. p. 674.) But Strabo distinctly assigns it to 
Phrygia, (XII. p. 576.) as well as Pausanias (Phoc. 
c. 32.) and Ptolemy, (p. 120.) Pausanias states that 
Uie Themisonians shewed a cave, about thirty stadia 
from their town, where, by the advice of Hercules, 
Apollo, and Mercury, they had concealed their wives 
and children during an irruption of the Gauls into 
this part of Asia : in consequence of this they after- 
wards erected statues to these deities within the 
cave. Themisonium, according to the Table, was 
thirty-four miles from Laodicea. Returning to the 
lake of Anava, and tracing the Meander up to its 
source, we shall arrive at Celsense, a city of greatceiuus. 
antiquity, and celebrated in Grecian myih.Q\ogy as 
the scene of the fabulous story of Marsyas and 
Apollo. It was also connected with the l^endaty 
tale of Midas, to which Nonnus alludes when he 
says. 
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Kai Sa^gSof Aai'avra; fTEevujMC, a7rf Kf^«llv^f 
X^vofl^gauf evcfjigvro. DiONYS. XIII. €14. 

Athenseus also speaks of it as the residence of Li- 
tyerses, son of Midas. (X. p. 415.) Herodotus is the 
earliest historitm who gives us any account of the 
situation of this city, which was very remarkable. 
" There," says the historian, " burst forth the sources 
" of the Meander, and of another stream not less than 
" the Meander, whose name is Catarrhactes, which, 
" gushing forth from the agora itself of Celsense, falls 
" into the Meander. In which place also, within 
" the city, is suspended the skin of the satyr Mar- 
" syas, who is said in story to have been flayed 
" by Apollo." Xerxes passed through Celsense on 
his way from Cappadoda to Sardes, and was hospit- 
ably entertained by Pythius, an individual possessed 
of immense wealth, which he liberally offered to his 
sovereign. (VII. 26, et seq.) Celaense was a favourite 
residence of the younger Cyrus. Xenophon reports, 
" that he had a palace there, and an extensive park, 
" full of wild beasts, in which he took the diversion 
" of hunting. The Meander had its source dose to 
" the palace, and flowed through the park and the 
" town. There was also a royal fortress, with a 
" palace of the king of Persia at the source of Uie 
" Marsyas, below the Acropolis ; this, too, flows 
" through the town, and iaWa into the Meander. 
" The breadth erf the Marsyas is twenty-five feet. 
" There Apollo is said to have flayed Marsyas, hav- 
" ing vanquished him in a contest for musical skill, 
" and to have suspended his skin in the cave whence 
" the river flows. Hence the river is called Mar- 
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" syas. It is aaid that Xerxes, after his defeat in 
" Greece, withdrew to this pla(%, and built these 
" palaces and the acropolis of Celaenae." The river 
. called Catarrhactes by Herodotus, appears to be the 
Marsyas of Xenophon and others. Among these 
Livy and Pliny assert, that both the Meander and 
Marsyas drew their sources from a lake above Ce- 
laenae, and named Aulocrene, from the excellence of 
the reeds which it produced : a circumstance which 
doubtless was connected with the fable of Marsyas. 
(Liv. XXXVIII. 13. Plin. V. 39. Strab. XII. p. 
578>) Pliny says, the mountain, at the foot of which signm 
Celaenae was placed, bore the name of Signia, and 
that it stood near the junction of the Marsyas, Obri- 
mas, and Orgas, with the Meander. Arrian reports 
that Alexander arrived at Celaenae in five days from 
Sagalassus. He found the citadel, which was built 
on a height precipitous on every side, occupied by 
the troops of the Phrygian satrap ; but these capi- 
tulated on receiving conditions which the strength 
of the place induced Alexander to grant. (Anab. 
Alex. I. fin.) After the death of this sovereign, 
when Asia Minor had passed under the dominion a^i 
of the Seleucidae, we are told that Antiochus Soter 
removed the inhabitants of Celaenae to a spot situ- 
ate above the junction of the Orgas and Meander, 
where he foimded a city which he named Apamea, 
from his mother Apama, daughter of Artabazus, 
and espoused to Seleucus Nicator. The new city 
soon became a place of great importance, from the 
fertility of the surrounding country, the abundance 
and beauty of the rivers which flowed around it, 
and, above all, its situation on the great road to 
Cappadocia and the Euphrates ; so that when Strabo 

VOL. II. E 
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wrote, its traffick yielded only to that of £phefius, 
and it was the largest town of Phrygia. (XII. p. 
577.) The origin of the term Cibotus, attached to 
Apamea probably as a distinctive appellation from 
the Syrian town of the same name, has not been 
explained. (Plin. V. SQ-*") Cicero makes frequent 
mention of Apamea in his letters, particularly during 
his government in Asia Minor. He held a court of 
justice there as chief magistrate. (Ep. ad Att. V. 
16 et 31. Fam. II. 17- V. 20. Orat. pro Flacc. c. 
S8.) Pliny states, that it was the capital of a con- 
ventus, which included several of the neighbouring 
towns. (PUn. V. 39.) 

We learn from Tacitus that under the reign of 
Claudius, Apamea, having been much injured by the 
shock of an earthquake, was exempted from taxes for 
five years. {Ann. XII. 58.) It miist have been oa 
some such catastrophe as this that entire lakes, as Ni- 
colaus of Damascus reported, disappeared in the vici- 
nity of Apamea, while others on the contrary, which 
had never seen the light, spread themselves over 
the plains, imd rivers and fountains gushed forth <^. 
This is said to have happened in the time of Mithri- 
dates. (Athen. VIII. p. 333.) Apamea, however, ap- 
pears to have survived all these disasters, since we 
find Dio Chrysostom, in one of his orations, extolling 
the greatness and flourishing condition of the town. 
(XXXV. p. 433.) The church of Apamea does not 
figure amongst the earliest in the province of Phry- 

b It appears on the coins of <= This circumstance may ac- 

Apamea. KIBflTOC. AHAMEON. count Tor the seeming discre- 

These monuments also fre- pancy between the accounts of 

quently allude to the rivera Mar- the ancient* and the present 

syas and Meander. Sestini, p. appearance of the country- 
118. 
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gia<'. Iq Hierodes it is ranked with the episcopal 
dties of Pisidia, to which it then belonged, (p. 673 : 
see Wesseling's note.) I find no mention of Apa- 
mea in the Byzantine historians * ; but it appears in 
the Table Itinerary, and its blBhops are known to 
have sat in the coimcila of Nice. The knowledge 
of this ancient site is of importance for cleariitg up 
the topography of this part of Asia Minor. Pococke 
was the first traveller who communicated any in- 
foonation which led to the idea that it stood at a 
place called Dinglare, or Deenare, but he did not 
visit the site himself, and what be collected was 
only from report''. Mr.Arundell seems to have 
settled this interesting question. From his account, 
there can be little doubt that Apamea and Celsense 
stood at the present town of Deenare. He de- 
scribes it as situate nearly east, but a little inclined 
to the north &om Khonaa, and near the junction of 
three rivers. " We walked behind the town to- 
" wards the north-west, and saw considerable frag- 
" ments of walls, whidi had been covered with soil, 
" but lately again exposed to view, partly by exca- 
" vation, and partly from the accidental falling away 
" of the earth ; these were at the base of the hill, 
" and underneath them issued the sources of a small 
" river. Ascending the hill, we found nearly at the 
" summit a theatre, with the subsellia remaining, 
" but the stones removed. Above this was a large 
*' area covered with pottery, probably the acropo- 

d I should be led to infer ' Nicetas apeaks only of Ce- 

fromthb bet, that St. Paul had Icens and the sources of the 

not TJaiied this part of Phrygia Meander and Marsyas. Ann. p. 

in pereon, or at least had not 1 15. D. 

retnUDed there long enough to ' Trarels. torn. III. p. 2. c. 

found a eharch. 15. 
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" lis. Descending again, we saw a river flowing 
" down through the valley under the acropolis on 
" the south-east side, which, after supplying several 
" mills, united in the plain before the town with 
" the smaller stream, whose sources we had just be- 
" fore remarked, and then fell into the larger river 
" which we bad crossed last evening ; which, being 
" much increased in size by these additions, flowed 
" down through the plain which lay between the 
" two ridges of mountains on the north-west." Mr. 
Arundell copied several inscriptions, but none con- 
tained the name of Apamea b. " Walking along 
" the south and south-east sides of the town, we 
" met with fragments of cornices and capitals, pe- 
" destals and columns. We remarked no ancient 
" buildings, probably because our search was not 
" sufficiently extended ; but above the town, on the 
" southern side of the river under the Acropolis, I 
" remarked large masses of stone. Deenare will 
" afford a most ample field for the future traveller ; 
" the situation is magnificent, and at once bespeaks 
" the former importance of Apollonia." (Apamea.) 
On inquiry " fur a hill in the neighbourhood, which 
" had a lake on its top, out of which flowed a river, 
" an old Turk instantly said, that is at the source of 
" the Meander, four hours from Deenare^" 

B One, containing dw nanie 
of Apollonia, led Mr. Anindell 

to believe that Deenare waa not &c.p.l07 — II). SeealsoCol. 

Apamea, but Apollonia in Phry- Leake's Journal. Tbe chief 

gia ; but Col. Leake justly ob- doubt arising from the descrip- 

served that the inscription re- tion of Mr. Arundell is, that 

fen to Apollonia on the Rbyn- the source of the Marayas agrees 

dacus, and concludes there can very little with the river cnlU 

be no doubt of the identity of ed Catarrhactes by Herodotua, 

Apamea and Deenare. Note which must have Eulen over tbe 
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To the east of Apamea and Celsense, and beyond siitnum. 
the source of the Meander, was the small town of 
Silbium, named by Ptolemy (p. 120.) and Pliny. (V. 
29.) In the Byzantine writers it is not ft^quently 
mentioned under the corrupt form, Sybleum or Sib- 
lia. It was restored and fortified by Manuel Com- 
nenus, but afterwards dismantled. (Nic. Ann. p. 115. 
A. p. 124. D.) Cinnamus, who calls it Syblas, says, 
it was near the first source of the Meander ; (p. 
174.) so I translate rtpt TpureK ■wou toD Meuai^pou iSpv- 
fUvav fK^aXat, and not " ad prima Mseandri oetia," as 
the Latin version renders it We learn from Hie-, 
rocles (p. 6.) and the Notices, that it was a bishop's 
see '. Apollonia, as we learn from the Table, was Apdionia. 
twenty-four miles to the south-east of Apamea, ougiiS. "" 
the road to Antioch of Pisidia. It is mentioned by 
Strabo as one of the minor towns of the province. 
(XII. p. 576.) Stephanus Byz. in the large list of 
towns which bore this name, assigns the eighteenth 
to Phrygia, and remarks that it was previously called 
Mai^ium. (v. 'AvoAAw/a.) Col. Leake is inclined to 
place it at Ket»i-bourlu, not far from the lake Bou~ 
dour, where Mr. Arundell observed some remains of 
antiquity. The Orgas, which receives the waters 
of the Meander and Marsyas soon after their junc- 
tion, is a larger river than the former, but neverthe- 
less yields its name to the ascendency of that more . 

precipice, or at least down a is known to have unde^ne a 

rapid. On the other hand, it similar alteration. 

is possible tliat the character of ' There is but one known 

this ri»er may have been com- coin of Siblium : according to 

pletely changed, owing to some fiestini the legend is CEIBAIA- 

earthcjuake, or other physical NftN. 

cause, just as the Anio in Italy 

e3 
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celebrated stream. It receires itself the Olaucus, 
and other Btreams which come from the Peltene 
plain, and the Obrimas, which flows from the central 
chain of momitains connected with Taurus, and runs 
nearly in a straight course from east to west, if at 
least it is the stream which passes in the valley of 
Dombat-oveun. Its modem name appears to be 
Nobis; that of the Orgas, Tckorouk^. Livy, in 
his narrative of the expedition of Manlius against 
the Gallo-Grseci, (XXXVIII. 15.) says, that he ar- 
rived on his march from Sagalassus in Pisidia at 
the soiuxes of the Obrimas, and encamped there 

AporidM- near a village called Aporidos-come, but which no 
other author has named, unless it should be, as I 
suspect, the same place which the Ecclesiastical No- 

Apita. tices call Apira, and assign to Phrygia Pacatianal 
In Lapie's map Aporidos-come is identified with the 
modem site of Olou Bourlou, placed by him at the 
source of the river Dombai-ovtusi, I know not on 
what authority. Besides the towns hitherto de- 
scribed, and the positions of which are all nearly de- 
termined, we have several others whose sites have 
not yet been ascertained. These I purpose taking 
in alphabetical order. 

Alia, give Alia, or Alii, is known from the Ecclesiastical 
Notices, and Hierocles, (p. 668.") and its coins ". 

Appii. Appia is classed with the episcopal towns of 

Phrygia Pacatiana by Hierocles ; (p. 668.) but it is 
further deserving of attention from being mentioned 

k Lapie's Map of Greece AAIOI ; but Weaieling Jtutljr 

and Asia Mioor. corrects it to AAIOI. 

> Geogr. Sacr. p. 240. >■ The epigraph is AAlHNnN. 

" Where the name is written SestiDi, p. 117, 
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hy Cicero in a letter to Appius Pulcfaer, (ad Fam. 
III. 7.) who it appears took some interest in the 
place, perhaps a8 its founder. Pliny says the Appi- 
ani belonged to the conventus of Synnada. (V. 29.) 

Aristium appears only in Hierocles and the ActsArUiium. 
of Councils among the towns of Phrygia Pacatiana. 
(p. 668.) 

Attuda comes under the same description, but it Auud>. 
boasts further of several coins, from which it ap- 
pears to hare been a place of some consequence °. 

Atusia, if a unique coin adduced by SestiniP beAnuiia. 
genuine, was situated on the Caprus. 

Augustopolis is assigned to Phrygia Salutaris byAu^w. 
the Notices. (Cf. Suid. Ann. Comn. p. 318. B.) '"'"■ 

Blaeandrua occurs in Ptolemy (p. 130.) and the Binaminu. 
Acts of the Council of Chalcedoni, but it may be 
doubted whether this is not the same ets Blaundus, 
which Steph. Byz. assigns to Phrygia, {v. BXaihf,) 
but others to Lydia. 

Briana 6nds a place in the list of Hierocles udder Bnuu. 
Phrygia Pacatiana, (p. 667.) and has the further 
evidence of two coins '. 

Bryzon occurs in Ptolemy, (p. 120.) but under Brywn. 
the false reading Dryzon, (Ajjv^aiv,) which must be 
corrected from the coins of the town '. 

Cercopia is Imown from Pliny to have formed cercopi*. 



« Sestini, p. 1 1 8. Epigraphe, ' Sestini, p. 119. Briana. 

IEPA.BOTAH.ATTOT&EaN.Cul- AutoDomus unicus. Epigrapbe, 

tuB Menaia Cari. MHN.KAPOT. BPIANON. ImperatoriuB Dom- 

Imperatorii August! , iadeque nte. 

Vesposiani, &c. ' Seatini, p. 119. Bnizus. 

P Attuoia vel Attuia. Autono- Imp«ratorii tantuni ab Auto- 

nius unicus. Epigraphe, ATOT- nino Pio uaque ad Gordianum. 

XIEQN nPOI KAHPON. p. H9. Epigraphe, BPOTZHNON. 



QGeogr. Socr. p.241. 
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part of the conventus of Synnada. (V. 29. Cf. Ptol. 
p. 130.) 

cereiape. Ceretape may be classed with the towns of Phry- 
gia Pacatiana, on the authority of Hierocles (p. 666.) 
and other ecclesiastical documents, besides several 
coins. These point out a river or fouDtain named 

Auiinde. Auliudenus in the vicinity of the town *. 

veifluviua. Cldramus is only known from its coins, a descrip- 

Cidramus. , ~..,. lo , ■ n • • 

tion of which 18 to be found in Sestini ". 

Cramu. Crasus, whtch Hierocles assigns to Phrygia Paca- 

tiana, (p. 666.) is also mentioned by Tbeophanes, 
with reference to a victory gained there by the 
Saracens over the emperor Nicephorus. (Chronogr. 
p. 406. ap. Wessel. ad Hierocl.) 

DebaiBcu. Debalscia, or Debalicia, is to be placed in Phrygia 
Salutaris, on the authority of Hierocles, (p. 677.) if 
the name is not corrupt. 

Diodia. Dioclia of the same writer (p. 668.) and the Coun- 

cils is supposed by Wesseling to b« the Docela of 
Ptolemy, (p. 120.>') 

Dioana. The latter writer has also a Diocaesarea in Phry- 

rea. 

gia. 
Dionysop*. Dionysopolis obtains a place from Pliny, who 

ascribes it to the conventus of Synnada, (V. 29-) 

and its coins ?. 
Dorii'iimet Dorfeum and Darieum, which Stephanus Byz. 

gives to Phrygia, are probably one and the same. 

(vv. Aoffiov, Aepiuoy.) 

t Ceretape. KEPCTAnEnN. «Se8tinire8dsDiococlia,in>m 

Mentio situs a fl. vel fonte sb- a coin of Gordianus I^us, with 

cro ATAIN&HNOC. Sestini, p. the epigraph AlOKOKAIEnN : 

1)9. but the legend is dubious, p. 

" EpigrapUe, KEAPAMKNON. 121. 

liii|)cratorii M. AiirehJ, Cara- 1 Seatioi, p. 121. Epigr^he, 

eallic, &c. p. 120. AlONTCOnOAEimN. 
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Eudocia is only known front Hierodes. {p. 668.) EudocU. 

Garamausa, or Gambua, occurs in no other geo-Ounmau- 
grapher but Ptolemy, (p. 120.) The same may beosmba*. 
said of Gazena. 

Greranea is found in Stephanus Byz. (v. rejMveia.) Oennea. 

Ituza belonged to Phrygia Facatiana, as we learn Uuza. 
from Hierocles and the Acts of Councils, (p. 667.) 

Leontocephale is mentioned by Appian as a strong Leontoce- 
fortress of Phrygia; (Mithrid. c. SO.) perhaps it is** 
the same as the Leontos-come of Athenaeus, whoLeantoc- 
speaks of its warm springs. (II. p. 43.) Appian also*'""'^ 
places near it Alexander's inn, ('AXt^miptv vea^oKeJov.) iiveno. 

Locozus is said by Xanthus the historian to have Looozu*. 
been founded by some Thracians, but it was de- 
stroyed by inundation. (Steph. Byz. v. AoKa^of.) 

Lunda is known from Hierocles and the Councils. Lunda. 
(p. 667.) 

Lycaon should have a place, on the same author- Lrcum. 
ity, in Phrygia Salutaris, strengthened by that of 
Pliny, who ranges the Lycaones under the jurisdic- 
tion of Synnada. (V. 29.) Ptolemy fixes the Lyca- 
ones of Phrygia with the Themisonii on the borders 
ofLyda. <Ptol. p. 120.) 

Manesium and Mantalus occur in Stephanus, on Manaium. 
the authority of Alexander Polyhistor. (w. Mav^trm, "* "^ 

MmrraXcs.) 

Merus is classed by Hierocles and the Councils Menu, 
among the sees of Phrygia Salutaris. (Hierocl. p. 
677. Cf. Socr. Hist. Eccl. III. 15. Sozom. V. 11.) 

Motpe, or Molte, named by Hierocles as a bishop's Moi|ie,ave 
see of Phrygia Pacatiana, is perhaps no other than 
the Moccle of Steph. Byz. {v, UokkX:^,) to which again Motcie. 
we must refer the Moccalesii of Ptolemy, whom he 
places in the northern part of the province towards 
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MozUni. Bitfaynia. (p. 120.) The Moxiani are ranged by 
the saine get^apher after the Peltini. 

Otnii. Hierocles names Ostnis, or Otxus, in Phrygia 

Salutaris, (p. 676.) and his authority derives con- 
firmation from the Councils, and also irom Plutarch, 
in his life of LucuUus. 

Pepuia. Pepuza gave its name to an obscure set of here- 
tics noticed by Epipfaanius ; but they did not flourish 
long, since their town was ruined and deserted when 
he wrote. (XLVIIl. U. Cf. Philost. Hist. Eccl. IV. 
8.) Hierocles names it among the sees of Phrygia 
Pacatiaoa. (p. 677.) 

puidierin- Pulchenanopolis, probably named after the em- 
press Pulcheria, is only known from Hierocles. (p. 
668.) 

pyimnim. PylacsBum rests on the sole authority of Ptolemy. 
(p. 120.) It is probable that the people whom he 
calls Phylacesii, a little below, were connected with 
this town. 

saia. Sala claims a place in Phrygia, on the evidence 

of Ptolemy and its coins, which are numerous, but 
chiefly of emperors posterior to the twelve Ceesars *. 

sehaite. Sebaste is recognised by Hierocles and the Coun- 
cils in Phrygia Pacatiana, and is further known 
from its coins '. 

sibinduB. Sibindus, which the Ecclesiastical Notices assign 
to Phrygia Salutaris, should be written Sibidunda, 

situpoiit. firom a unique coin of the reign of Caracalla i*. Si- 
tupolis is only known from Hierocles. (p. 666.) 

staciori. Stectorium finds a place in the geography of Pto- 

■The epigraph is ZAAHNnN. Domnx, Caracallte, &c. 
Seatini, p. 126. b Sestini, p. 126. Sibidunda 

• Sestini, p. 126. Setiaate. corrupte Sibildi in Notitiis. Im- 

Autonomi. £pigraphe, AHMOC peratorius unicus Caracallte. E- 

CebaCTHNON. Imperetorii pigraphe, CiBIAOTNilEaN. 
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laay, according to some MSS. : otbers read Isto- 
rium ; but the former ortht^raphy ia proved by 
Hierocles, who names it in Pluygia Salutaris ; and 
Btill further by the coins of the town ". 

Strutbia is placed in this province, but on thesuutiiis. 
borders of Lycaonia, by Steph. Byz. (v. '^TpovSeta.) 

Syassus is assigned to Pbrygia by the sameSyMnt. 
get^rapher ; . (v. Svoo-trof.) it is said to have re- 
mained for some time in the hands of the Cimm&' 
rians. 

Tarandrus is a place in Pfarygia, according to the Tuuidm. 
same writer, (v. Tapav^pof.) 

Tiberiopolis, probably founded or restored by the Tibttiopo. 
emperor whose name it bore, is assigned to Phrygia 
by Ptolemy, (p. 130.) the historian Socrates, (VII. 
46.) Hierocles, (p. 668.) and the Councils. Its coins 
also are not uncommon, and prove it to have been a 
place of some note. On one of them reference is 
made, as Sestini imagines, to a river or fountain 
Tilius^. 

Tibium is a mountain of Phrygia, whence theTibium 
name of Tibii commonly given to slaves. (Steph. 
Byz. V. Tt0eu», where see tbe note of Berkelius.) 

Trajanopolis would only be known from Ptolemy, TnjuK» 
its coins*, and the Council of Constantinople, (11. 
p. 340.) unless we are allowed to add to these author- 
ities that of Hierocles, who writes the name corruptly 
Tanupolis. Ptolemy (p. 119.) assigns Trajanopolis 

c Sesdoi, p. 126. Stectorhim « fonts TIAl. Sestin. p. 127. 
Autonami.£pigrapbe,CTEKTO- * SeHiai, p. 127. Traianopo- 

PHNON. lis Autonomi. Epigrapbe, AH- 

^Epigraphe, AHMOCorCTN- MOC — IBPA. CTNKAHTOC 

KAHTOC TIBEPlOnOAGITON. TPAIANOnOAITIlN. Imperato- 

Imperatorii Trajani, Hadriani, rii Tra}ani, Hadriani, L. Veri, 

&C. Mentio situs a flurio vel &c. 
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to the Trimenothyritse, or TemeDOthTritae, of whom 
we have already spoken under the head of Mysia, 
which Pausanias (Attic, c. 35.) and others assigned 
to Lydia. 

Tribsnta. Tribanta is only known from Ptolemy, who places 
it next to Nacolea. (p. 120.) 

Trineoa. Trinessa is placed by Stephanus Byz. in Phrygia, 
on the authority of Theopompus. (v. T^mjo-^o.) 

Tymenie- Tymenseum was a mountain of the same province. 

um moni. ^j ^ ^^ Tvfitwlov.) 

pharnada. Fhamacia is given on the testimony of Alexan- 
der Polyhistor. {Id. v, ^afvouda.) 

charax Cfaarax Alexandri obtained its name from the 
encampment of that sovereign, near Celsnae. (Id. v. 

To this list, taken from ancient writers, may be 
added a few places derived from the more modem 
authority of the Byzantine historians. 

Caria,Tan. Caria and Tantalus, towns of Phrygia, taken 
and razed by the sultan of Iconium. (Nic. Ann. 
p. 319. C.) 

charai. Charax, between Lampe and Graosgala, in Phry- 
gia. (Nicet. Ann. p. 127- B. p. 159. B.) 

chiijoco. Chiliocomon, near Doryleum. (Cedren. p. 531.) 

Lam'pe. Lsmpc, or Lampis, was near Celaenae. (Nicet. 

Ann. p. 115..D. p. 127. B.) 

Limmo- Limmocheir and Hyelium, small places on the 

lii^um. Meander, where there had once been a bridge. 
(Nicet. Ann. p. 125. D.) 

Liima. , Luma and Pentachira, fortresses near the Mean- 

r^" " der, taken by the Turks. 

Myriote. Myrioccphalus, a fortress of Phrygia, near which 
the Greeks under Man. Comnenus were defeated by 

choma. the Turks. Choma, a place near it, a defile between 
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continuous mountains called Tzybitza, on the road Tirbins 
to Iconium. (NiMt. Ann. p. 115, et seq.) mouux. 

Paipert, a fortress near Philomelium. {Ann. Comn. P»ipert. 
p. 326.) 

LYCAONIA. 

When Herodotus wrote bis history, the Phry- 
gians, or at least tribes included under that general 
name, extended as far as the Halys, which divided 
them from Cappadocia. (I. 7S.) He nowhere makes 
mention of the Lycaonians, who appear to have a 
place in history for the first time in the Anabasis of 
XenophoQ. (I. S. 19.) Cyrus marched through their 
country in five days, and gave it up to plunder, be- 
cause the inhabitants were hostile. Like the Pisi- 
dians, the Lycaonians were a hardy mountain race, 
who owned no subjection to the Persian king, but 
lived by plunder and foray. They nominally fol- 
lowed the revolutions which befell Asia Minor; 
first, in being under the rule of Alexander, then 
of the Seleucidse and Antiocfaus, Eumenes king 
of Pergamum, and finally of the Romans. {Liv. 
XXXVII. 54. XXXVin. 39.) Under this change 
of rulers the character of the people remained the 
same: 

DcoN. Fbbibg. v. 857. 
daring and intractable, they still continued their law- 
less and marauding habits, till at last the Romans 
were compelled to send an army against them, and 
to curb their system of plunder by force of arms. 
The Isauri, who were a Lycaonian tribe, are said to 
have offered the greatest resistance, and the consul 
Publius Servilius, who achieved their subjection, 
was thought worthy of adding the title of Isauricus 
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to the trophies he had gained on this occasion. 
(Strab. XII. p. 568. Kutrop. VI. 3. Flor. III. 6. 
Epit. Liv. XCIII.) The Lycaonians, though origin- 
ally a small and insigniticant people, had acquired 
a greater political consistency and extent of terri- 
tory, under the conduct of Amyntas their chief, 
whom Strabo eren dignifies with the appellation of 
king. This leader had gained by force of arms a 
considerable part of Pisidia, and a portion of Lycao- 
nia, previously occupied by another bandit chief, 
named Antipater, whom he conquered and slew. 
(Strab. XII. p. 569.) The favour of Antony subse- 
quently obtained for Amyntas still greater acqui- 
sitions ; since he was put in possesion of all the 
territory which had belonged to Dejotarus, tetrarch 
of Galatia, together with a great part of Pamphylia. 
(Appian. Bell. Cir. c. 75. Dio Cass. XLIX. c. 32.) 
This prosperity was, however, of short duration; 
for in his attempt to reduce some of the mountain 
tribes on the borders of Cilicia, he fell into a snare 
laid for him by the Homonadenses, the principal 
dan of these highlanders, and was put to death by 
them: after which, the whole of his principality 
devolved to the Roman empire. {Strab. XII. p. 569.) 
The northern part of Lycaonia is described by Strabo 
as a cold and bleak country, especially where it bor- 
dered on Galatia, in the vicinity of the great salt 
lake Tattaea ; there, too, water was so scarce, that 
wells were sunk to an unusual depth, and in some 
places water was actually sold. The mountain pas- 
tures, however, afforded herbage for vast flocks of 
sheep, whose wool, though coarse, yielded a consi- 
dovble profit to the proprietors. Augustus is said 
to have fed there more than 300 flodcs. (Strab. XII. 
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p. 568.) Towards the east, the Lycaonians bordered 
on Cappadocia, from which they were separated by 
the Halys ; while towards the south, they extended 
themselves from the frvotiers of Cilicia to the coun- 
try of the Pisidians. Between them and the latter 
people, there seems to have been omsiderable affinity 
of character, and probably also of blood ; both na- 
tions, I conceive, being originally spnmg froiD the 
ancient Solymi; but subsequently distinguished from 
each other, from the varioiis increments which each 
rec^ved from the nations in their immediate vicinity. 
Thus, while the Pisidians were intermixed with the 
Carians, Lycians, uid Phrygians, the Lycaonians 
received colonists probably from Cappadocia, Cilicia, 
Pamphylia, Phrygia, and Galatia ; at the same time 
that both, in common with all the nations of Asia 
Minor, had no small proportion of Greek settlers in 
their principal towns. It is a curious fact, which 
we derive from the New Testament, (Acts xiv. 11.) 
that the Lycaonians had a peculiar dialect, which 
therefore must have differed from the Pisidian lan- 
guage ; but even that, as we know from Strabo, was 
a distinct tongue frttm that of the ancient Solymi. 
(XIII. p. 631.) It is however very probable, that 
the Lycaonian idiom was only a mixture of these 
and the Phrygian language'^. 

Strabo includes Isauria within the limits of Ly- 
caonia ; but Pliny assigns the latter rather to Pam- 
I^ylia. (V. S7.) I shall here adopt the arrangement 
of the former geographer, as it accords with that of 
Hierocles and the Notitise. 

f The reader will find this Jablooski de Oug- Lycaon. 
question elaborately discussed Opusc. torn. Ilf. p. 8. 
in the learned treatise of Prof. 
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The most considerable and celebrated town of 
Lycaouia was Icouium, to which we had nearly 
arrived in our periegesis of Fhrygia, which termi- 
nated at Philomelium : that place, as we know from 
Cicero, being only one day's journey from the city 
of which we are now speaking. (Att. V. 20.) Xeno- 
phbn, who mentions it for the first time in his Ana- 
basis, ascribes it to Phrygia. (I. 2.) Cicero, however, 
certainly places it in Lycaonia; (Ep. Fam. XV. 3. 
Cf. III. 6 et 8.) he mentions his army being en- 
camped there for several days previous to entering 
on the Cilician campaign. Strabo says, Iconium 
was a small, but well inhabited town, situate in a 
more fertile tract of country than the northern part 
of Lycaonia : this district had once been subject to 
Polemo. (XII. p. 568.) Mythological writers as- 
serted, that the name of this city was derived from 
the image (c/x«v) of the Got^n, brought there by 
Perseus. The grammarian Choeroboscue observes, 
however, that the first syllable was pronounced 
short by Menauder; (Cod. Barocc. 50. f. 134.) he 
has been copied by the Etymol. M. and Eustath. 
(Dionys. Perieg. 857.) But the most interesting cir- 
cumstances connected with the history of Iconium, 
are those which relate to St. Paul's preaching there, 
towards the commencement of his apostolical mis- 
sion to the Gentiles. We read in Acts siii. 51. that 
St. Paul and Barnabas, having been expelled from 
Antioch in Pisidia, by a persecution of the Jews, 
" shook off the dust of their feet against them, and 
" came unto Iconium. And the disciples were filled 
" with joy, and with the Holy Ghost. And it came 
** to pass in Iconium, that they went both together 
" into the synagogue of the Jews, and so spake, that 
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" a great multitude both of the Jews and also of the 
" Greeks believed. But the unbelieving Jews stirred 
" up the Gentiles, and made their minds evil affected 
" against the brethren. Long time therefore abode 
" they speaking boldly in the Lord, which gave tes- 
** timony unto the word of his grace, and granted 
*' signs and wonders to be done by their hands. But 
" the multitude of the city was divided : and part 
** held with the Jews, and part with the apostles. 
" And when there was an assault made both of the 
" Gentiles, and also of the Jews with their rulers, 
" to use them despitefiiUy, and to stone them, they 
" were aware of it, and fled unto Lystra and Derbe, 
" cities of Lycaonia, and unto the region that lieth 
■" round about." Even there, however, they were 
pursued by their furious enemies, and Paul was only 
preserved by divine interposition from the effects of 
their blind rage. Nevertheless he and Barnabas re- 
turned to Iconium after a time, to confirm and 
strengthen the disciples, and to appoint elders over the 
church, (v. 21 — 23.) This city appears from Hie- 
rocles, and the Acts of Councils, to have been always 
considered the metropolis of Lycaonias. In Pliny's 
time Iconium had become a more considerable town 
than it was when Strabo wrote, for he says, " Datur 
** et tetrarchia ex Lycaonia qua parte Galatiae con- 
" termina est, civitatum XIV. urbe celeberrima Ico- 
« nio." {V. 27. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 'IwViw.) Under the 
Byzantine emperors frequent mention is made of this 
city, but it had been wrested from them first by the 
Saracens, and afterwards by the Turks, who made it 
the cajHtal of an empire, the sovereigns of which 
took the title of sultans of Iconium. They were 
B See Wesseling on Hieroclea, p. 675, 
VOL. II. V 
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constantly engaged in hostilities with the Greek 
emperors and the crusaders, with various success ; 
and they must be considered as having laid the 
foundation of the Ottoman power in Asia Minor, 
which commenced under Osman Oglou, and his de- 
scendants, on the termination of the Iconian dy- 
nasty, towards the beginning of the fourteenth cen- 
tury. Konia, as it is now called by the Turks, ia a 
laige and populous town, the residence of a Pasha. 
Col. Leake states, that he saw there several Greek 
inscriptions, and remains of architecture and sculp- 
ture, but they appeared to belong chiefly to the 
Byzantine Greeks''. 
Strabo mentions two lakes in the neighbourhood 
Caraija ps- of Iconium ; the largest of these he names Caralis, 
Trogitii the other Trogitis. The former was situated, as 
we shall see, to the south-west of the town, on the 
borders of Pisidia and Pamphylia ; but Trogitis may 
have been the lake in the immediate vicinity of Ico- 
nium, and occupying, as Col. Leake observes, the 
centre of the plain in which that town is seated '. 
But on the side of Galatia was a much more exten- 
TituM sive lake, named TattJea, which had originally be- 
longed to Phrygia, but afterwards was annexed to 
the Lycaonian tetrarchy. Its waters were so im- 
pregnated with brine, that if any substance was 
dipped into the lake, it was presently incrusted with 
a thick coat of salt ; and even birds, when flying 

" Asia Minor, p. 48. The NIEQN. But certainly under 

coins of Iconium prove that it Hadrian. Im|ierat. tiordiani 

had once obt^ned the distinc- l^i, Vateriani Sen. et Gallieni. 

tion of a Roman colony, |>er- Col. ML. HAD. ICONIEN'SI. 
haps under ClaudiuB. Sestini. ^ Col. Leake is inclined to 

Epigraphe, IKONIEHN. Impe- think that Trogitis waa the lake 

ratorii Neronis, Hadriani, &c. of Ilgun, but that would be in 

p.97. Epigra)ihe, KAATAEIKO- Phrygia. 
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near the surface, had their wings moistened with 
the saline particles, so aa to become incapable of 
rising into the air, and were easily caught. (Strab. 
XII. p. 568. Dioecor. V. 126.) Stephanus Byz. 
speaks of a lake Attaea in Fhrygia, which produced 
salt ; near it was the town of Botieum. (v. Ber/ctiv.) sotieum. 
It is probably the Tattaea of Strabo. The Turks 
call it T^usla, and it still continues to furnish in 
abundance the substance for which it was anciently 
&mous K Soatra, or Sabatra ', was a small town Soatn, 
in this direction, but nearer the Cappadocian fron-u*. 
tier. The Table Itinerary places it on a road lead- 
ing apparently from Laodicea Catacecaumene to Ico- 
nium, the distance from the former being fifty-five 
miles, and from the latter forty-four. But there 
must be some great error in the construction of the 
Itinerary, as the distance between Laodicea and Ico- 
nium, which is omitted, cannot be more than twenty- 
five miles. Sabatra is also noticed by Ptolemy, (p. 
124.) Hierocles, (p. 676.) and the Councils. Ac- 
cording to Strabo, water was so scarce at Sabatra 
as to be an article for sale. On the neighbouring 
downs were wild asses. (XII. p. 568.) The last 
place of Lycaonia on the side of Cappadocia was 
Coropassus, or Coropissus"', on the great road toCompiuus. 
that province and the Euphrates. (Artemid. ap. 
Strab. XIV. p. 663. XII. p. 568.) It is not men- 
tioned, I believe, by other writers, and was appa- 

k I^eake's Asia. Minor, p. 70. ■" Coroinssus appears to be 

1 The real name, according the true mode of writing tlie 

to the coins, is Sabatra ; i. e. name, from the coins of this 

lamkhfa in Greek. Sesuni, p. town. Sestini, p. 97- Coropis- 

97. Savatm. Imperatorii tan- sus. Imperatorii Hadrian). Epi- 

tum Antonini Pii. Epigraplie, graphe, MHTPO. KOPOniC- 

CAOTATPEnN. CEON. 
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rently only a small town. It was 120 stadia from 
Gareabora on the frontier of Cappadocia. Towards 
Cappadoda also, but more to the south, we must 
seek for DeriK and Lystra, two towns of Lycaonia, 
which derive considerable interest from what befell 
St. Paul and Barnabas there on leaving Iconium. 
Derbe, as we learn from Strabo, had been the re- 
sidence and capital of Antipater, the robber chief 
of Lycaonia, mentioned above : but he being con- 
quered and slain by Amjrntas, Derhe and his other 
possessions fell into the hands of the latter. (XII. 
p. 5690 Stephanus Byz. reports, that this town was 
called by some DelMa, which in the Lycaonian lan- 
guage signified " the juniper." The same lezicogra^ 
pher describes it as a fortress and port of Isauiia ; 
hut I agree with the French translators of Strabo in 
thinking that for Aj/x^ we ought to substitute ^f/jn/, 
which would imply that the town was situated near 
some one of the numerous lakes that are to be found 
in this part of Asia Minor. Col. Leake is disposed 
to identify Derbe with some extensive ruins he heard 
of near Kasa^ta. They are called Binhir-KUssa, 
or 1000 churches, and are situated at the foot of a 
lofty insulated mountain named Karadagh, to the 
south-east of Iconium ; but as he did not explore 
the site himself, we cannot be certain that it an- 
swers to Derbe ". Strabo places that town on the 
border of Isauria and towards Cappadocia : Ptolemy 
assigns it to a particular district, which he calls An- 
tiochiana, (p. 124.) distinct from Lycaonia, but con- 
tiguous to it to the south-east Stephanus Byz. (v. 
^P$*l) says it was in Isauria, but St. Luke, in the 

o Ana Minor, p. 101. 
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Acts, and Hierocles (p. 675.) place it in Lycaonia. 
Cicero states, in one of his letters to Q. Philippus, 
timt he had been treated with great dvility and 
kindness by Antipater of Derbe ; whence it would 
seem that he had passed through or near it, on his way 
to Cilicia from Iconiuin. Philip, on the other hand, 
who had also been proconsul in Asia Minor, appears 
to have been much displeased with this Lycaonian 
chief. (Cic. ad Fara. XIII. 73.) Lystra, as Col. 
Leake remarks justly, must have been situated nearer 
to Iconium, since St. Paul proceeded there first on 
leaving the latter dty. It is not noticed by Strabo, 
snd probably was not so considerable a place. It is 
mentioned, however, by Ptolemy {p. 124.) and Hie- 
rocles. (p. 67S.) What relates to the inddeuts which 
took place at Lystra and Derbe in the history of 
St. Paul, will best be collected from the words of 
St Luke. Having been threatened with an assault 
on the part of the Gentiles and Jews of Iconium, he 
says, " they were ware of it, and fled unto Lystra 
" and Derbe, cities of Lycaonia, and unto the r^on 
'* that lieth round about : and there they preached 
" the Crospel. And there sat a certain man at Lys- 
" tra, impotent in his feet, being a cripple from his 
" mother's womb, who never had walked : the same 
" beard Paul speak : who stedfestly beholding him, 
*' and perceiving that he had faith to be healed, said 
** with a loud voice, Stand upright on thy feet. And 
*' he leaped and walked. And when the people saw 
** what Paul had done, they lifted up their voices, 
" saying in the speech of Lycaonia, The gods are come 
" down to us in the likeness of men. And they 
" called Barnabas, Jupiter ; and Paul, Mercurius, 
" because he was the chief speaker. Then the priest 
F 3 
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" of Jupiter, which was before their city, brought 
" oxen and garlands unto the gates, and would have 
" done sacrifice with the people. Which when the 
" apostles, Barnabas and Paul, heard of, they rent 
" their clothes, and ran in among the people, crying 
" out, and saying. Sirs, why do ye these things ? 
" We also are men of like passions with you, and 
" preach unto you that ye should turn from these 
" vanities unto the living God, which made heaven, 
" and earth, and the sea, and all things that are 
" therein : who in times past suffered all nations to 
" walk in their own ways. Nevertheless he left not 
" himself without witness, in that he did good, and 
*' gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, 
" filling our hearts with food and gladness. And 
" with these sayings scarce restrained they the peo- 
" pie, that they had not done sacrifice unto them. 
" And there came thither certain Jews from An- 
" tioch and Iconium, who persuaded the people, and, 
" having stoned Paul, drew him out of the city, su|^- 
" posing he had been dead. Howbeit, as the dis- 
" ciples stood round about him, he rose up, and 
" came into the city : and the next day he departed 
" with Barnabas to Derbe. And when they had 
" preached the Gospel to that city, and had taught 
" many, they returned again to Lystra, and to Ico- 
" nium, and Antioch." Acts xiv. 6 — 21. I find no 
mention of Derbe or Lystra in the Byzantine writ- 
ers, but a bishop of the latter see sat in the council of 
Chalcedon ". Col. Leake is inclined to place Lystra 
at Khatoun Serai, about thirty miles to the south- 

1 Wesseling's note to Hie- no coins extant of these two 
rocles, p. 675. It is somewhat towns, 
singular that there should he 
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ward of Iconium ". Laranda, which according to Lanuda. 
Strabo belonged originally to Antipater of Derbe, 
must have stood at no great distance from the latter 
town. (Strab. XII. p. 569.) Diodorus seems to as- 
sign it to Pisidia, (XVIII. 22.) but Stephanus Byz. 
(v. AajxwSa) and Hierocles (p. 675.) to Lycaonia. 
(Cf. Ammian. Marcell. XIV. 2.) Suidas says, I^a- 
randa was the birthplace of Nestor, an epic poet, 
and father of Pisander, also a poet, and of greater 
celebrity p. (Cf. Ptol. p. 124. Euseb. Hist. Ecd. VI. 
19. M. Due. p. 123.) Laranda has been replaced by 
the Turkish town of Karaman, about three days' 
journey to the south of Iconium. Col. Leake says 
the ancient name is still in use among the Christian 
inhabitants of the place ; but there are no remains 
of any importance i. IlUsera, a small place in the 
same vicinity, is thought by the same geographer to 
represent Ilistra ', an obscure town, Assigned to this iwnn. 
province by Hierocles and the Notices ; its bishops 
are also known to have sat in the councils of Ephe- 
BUS and Cbalcedon *. Misthea, which Hierocles Misthca. 
names after Lystra, is known also from the Coun- 
cils and Theophanes. (Chrou. p. 320.) Nicephorus, 
the Byzantine historian, seems to place it on the 
borders of Cilicia. (Niceph. Phoc. c. 20.) 

Vasoda, which occurs likewise in the liBt of Hie-Vawdi. 
rodes, must have been near Misthea, as Wesseliag 
rightly observes from a passage in Basil. (Ep. 118.) 
This Lycaonian town is further known from Pto- 

<> Asia Minor, p. 102. <l Asia Minor, p. 98—100. 

P The lexict^rapher saje. There are do coids of Lttranda. 

NioTwp Aofattiif/KAtwAx.which ' AsimMiaor, p. 102. 

is either a mistake, or else we " Weaseling's note to Hie- 

must substitute U Avtamia^. rocles. 

F i 
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Barate. leiuy and the Acts of several councile. Barate» ac- 
cording to the Table Itinerary, was fifty miles from 
Iconium, and thirty-nine from Tyana in Cappadocia. 
Hyds. Ptolemy and Hierocles likewise noti^ it. Hyde 
stood, as Fliny remarks, on the confines of Galatia 
TbebMa. and Cappadocia. (V. %t. Cf. Hierod. p. 675.) The- 
basa, according to the Latin geographer, was placed 
within mount Taurus. (Plin. loc. dt. Cf. Paul. Dia- 
con. XXIV. p. 770, 771.) 
Pariais; Ptolcmy assigus to Lycaonia, Parlais, Corna, 

^^t Canna, Casbia, Perta, and Adopissus. Parlais, of 
pJJ^ which several coins are extant of the reigns of M. 
AdopUmu. ^ureliuB, GaUienus, and other emperors, appears 
from these monuments to have been a place of some 
consequence, and a Romat^ colony '. Coma is also 
mentioned by Hierocles, (p. 676.) in whose list we 
find Cama, (read Caaaa from Ptolemy and the 
Coundls,) and Ptema, (read Perta from the same 
Qknaiiut. authorities,) Glauama, and Rignum. The latter is 
Rigiiiim. the Riconium of Pliny, according to the reading of 
the best MSS., not Iconium. He places it in Cilida. 
(V. 27.) 

ISAURIA. 

The Isauri, though classed by Strabo and other 
geographers under Lycaonia, are sufficiently cele- 
brated in history to deserve a separate mention in 
our work. They appear to have occupied the moun- 
tainous country south of Lycaonia, properly so called, 
and bordering on Cilicia and Pisidia. Living in a 

t Sestini, p. 97. Parkin Im- COL. PARLAIS. Gallieni 

peratorii Colonim Doraine a M. Greci inacripti et absque Colo- 

Aiirelio ad Maximinum. Epi- tiue raentione Epigraphe OAd- 

graphe,PARLAIS.C01.— CO- AAION vel HAdAAIEON. 
LON. PARL. vel IVL. AVG. 
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wild and ru^ed tract, the character of this people 
partook of the nature of the air and soil in which 
they were bred. They descended into the plain 
country, and ravaged and plundered wherever they 
could overcome the resistance of the inhabitants of 
the valleys, whether in Cilicia, Phrygia, or Pisidia. 
These marauding habits rendered them so formida- 
ble to their neighbours, that the Roman senate was 
obliged at length to send a considerable force against 
them, under the command of P. Serviljus, A. U. C. 
674. After several campaigns, and a laborious and 
harassing warfare, this general succeeded in con- 
quering most of their fortresses, and reducing them 
to suhmission. These successes were thought suf- 
ficiently important to obtain for him the honours of 
the triumph, and the surname of Isauricus. (Strab. 
XII. p. 568, 569. Eutrop.VI.8. Liv. Epitom. XCIII. 
Dio Cass. XLV. I6. Flor. III. 6.) The Isaurians 
were then separate from the Lycaonians, for Cicero 
distinguishes between the Forum Lycaonium and 
the Isauricum. (Att V. SI. Cf. ad Fam. XV. 2.) 
Subsequently, however, we find that they still con- 
tinned to infest their neighbours, which induced 
Amyntas, the Lycaonian tetrarch, to attempt their 
extirpation. In this project, however, he lost his 
life ; and they continued to defy the power of Rome, 
from the difficult natiire of their country- and the 
celerity of their movements. To the Greek emperors 
they proved particularly formidable, since whole ar- 
mies are said to have been cut in pieces and de- 
stroyed by these hardy mountaineers ; (Suid. w. 
Bfvxm, 'HpaxKtuf.) and they even made inroads into 
distant parts of Asia Minor and Syria. (Philostorg. 
Hist. Ecd. XI. 8.) They had once the honour of 
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giving an emperor to the east, Zeno, sumamed the 
Isaurian ; but they were subsequently much reduced 
by Anastasius, and were no longer formidable in the 
time of Justinian ". We are but little acquainted 
with the wild and retired district occupied by the 
Isaurians ; but I conceive it answers nearly to that 
portion of the pashalick of Konieh, which the Turlra 
call £ei-cker. It consists chiefly of a bason, sur- 
rounded by mountains, and occupied partly by some 
extensive lakes. Taurus was its principal barrier to 
the west and south, and on the north and east it was 
separated by a secondary range of hills from the 
bason of Iconium. The principal town bore the 
luurs national name of Isaura. Strabo reports that it was 
E^"^' ceded by the Romans to Amyntas, who caused the 
old town to be destroyed, and commenced the founda- 
tion of a new city, which he surrounded with waUs, 
but did not live to complete the work. Hence the 
distinction which the geographer elsewhere makes 
of Isaura Palaea and Euerces. (XII. p. 568, 569- Cf. 
Plin. V. 37. Diod. Sic. XVIII. p. 605. Ammian. 
Marcell. XIV. 8. Steph. Byz. v. 'I^rau^. Hierocl. 
p. 675 ^.) The Table Itinerary leads us to look for 
this town on a line of road communicating between 
Iconium and Anemurium in Cilicia, agreeably to 
Pliny's account, who says that Isauria stretches 
down towards the sea in that direction ; (V. 27.) 
but the numbers are very defective and incorrect. 
Tupa. Taspa, which is placed between Iconium and Isau- 
ria, is perhaps the Thebasa trf Pliny. At alt events 

" See Gibbon, t. IX. c. 40. saura) ImiwratoHi GeUe etEU- 

|>. 130 — 33; and the numerous gabali. Epigmplie, MHTPonO- 

authorities quoted by him. AEOI Icatpon. 

> Seaiiui, p. 96, Isaums (I- 
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we must seek for tfae capital of the Isaurians in the 
plain country at the foot of Taurus, and where the 
chain affords some passage into the neighbouring 
province of Cilicia. 

LalassisT was higher up in the mountains, andi;«J»«^. 
on the very border of Cilicia, as appears from Pliny. «^h «» 
(toe. cit.) This town is probably the Lalisanda of 
Stephanus Byz. who informs us that, in his time, 
the name was changed to Dalisanda. (v. Aaxia-ai^a.) 
It occurs, under the latter form, in Hierocles (p. 710.) 
and Ptolemy. We are informed by Basilius of Se- 
leucia, who is quoted by Wesseling in his notes to 
Hierocles, that this town stood on a lofty height, 
but well provided with water, and not destitute of 
other advantages. It was, however, greatly reduced, 
and almost deserted. (Mirac. S. Thee. II. 10.) Cli- ci 
banus, which Pliny assigns to the Isauri, is un- 
known. 

Carallia is another Isaurian city, according toomdiiB. 
Steph. Byz.; (v. Kapa\kis.) the same, doubtless, 
which Hierocles and the Councils assign to Pam- 
phylia. (p. 683 >.) There is little doubt that we 
must refer to this town, or rather its vicinity, the 
lake Caralitls, which Strabo mentions as being not Caraiitii 
far from Iconium; (XII. p. 568.) and accordingly we "^ 
find, in modem maps, a lake called KeraU, to the 
west of Konieh, in the direction of Isauria; and also 
another, more to the south, which is named after the 

T Tbls appears to be the true ' There are some scarce im- 

name from the eoiat of the perial coins of Karallia with 

town. Sestini, p. !)6. Lalassis. the inscription KAPAAAIOrnN. 

Autonomi. Epigraphe, A&A^. They belong to the reigns of 

EK. in numnio argenteo. AA- M. Aurelius, Pescennius, and 

AAcCEnN,velAAAA2I.ENTIM. Maximinus. Sestini, p. 96. 
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town of Belcher, situate near it ; and this may be 
the Trogitis of Strabo. But the maps express the 
reverse of his statement ; for they make the lake of 
Bei-cher much more extensive than that of KeraU; 
whereas, in the ancient geographer, Caralis is the 
larger. I have also otiier reasons for supposing that 
die representative of the latter is not well described 
in our maps. I find, in the Byzantine writers, men- 
tion made of a very extensive lake in the neighbour- 
hood of Iconium, which I imagine must be Caralis. 
The circumstances related by these historians are 
curious. Nicetas, who calls it Pusgusa, says it con- 
tained several islands, the inhabitants of which were 
Christians, but supposed to be ill affected to the 
Greeks on account of their vicinity to the Turks of 
Iconitmi. The emperor John Comnenus determined, 
in consequence, to get rid of them ; but, as they re- 
fused to submit, he was obliged to besiege their 
islands by means of boats and bridges. This proved 
a work of great difficulty, especially on account of 
some storms, which raised the waters of the lake, 
and destroyed several of the besiegers ; the emperor 
was obliged, therefore, to ^re up the enterprise, 
and retire into Isauria, which at that time comprised 
Pamphylia. (Nicet. Ann. p. S5. A.) Cinnamus sup- 
plies some further information, in which the narra- 
tive of Nicetas is deficient. He calls the lake Pas- 
gusa, and says it was of very great extent. The 
islands in it had bad fortifications raised on them in 
former times, which added to their natural strength. 
The emperor Comnenus, being then at war with the 
Turks, and in the vicinity, apparently, of Iconium, 
hearing that the enemy were besieging Sozopolis, a 
town of Pisidia, determined to march to the relief 
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. of that place, but on his way he heard that the 
enemy had retreated. IMndiog himself then at li- 
berty in this quarter, he resolved on expelling the 
inhabitants of the islands on the lake Pasgusa, espe- 
cially when he leamt that they were able to go fttjm 
thence to Iconium, and return the same day. He 
goes on then to describe the siege, and its difficulties, 
but he asserts that the Greek emperor at last suc- 
ceeded in his imdertaking. (p. 13, 13.) Elsewhere 
Uie same writer speaks of a lake Pungusa, formerly 
called Scleras, which was in some plains not far 
from Iconium apparently, which the emperor Ma- 
nuel Comnenus passed on his retreat ftrom that city. 
(p. 32.) Allowing these facta to be correctly stated, 
we must expect to find a great lake, with islands, 
somewhere between Iconium and Pisidia, but not 
more than fifteen miles or so from the former^ since 
tiie Christians, who lived on the lake, could go thi- 
ther and return the same day. Whether the lake 
of Kerali would answer to this description can only 
he ascertained from actual inspection ; and I am not 
aware that any traveller has explored it. Lucas, 
who must have passed between it and the lake of 
Bei-cher, only notices the latter, which he describes 
as very lai^ and briny. The salt even formed 
small hillocks, from which it was collected. There 
appear to have been no islands on it, so it cannot 
answer to Pasgusa, or Pusgusa ; the water of which 
besides was probably not salt. With respect to the 
name of Scleras, by which the latter lake, as Cinna- 
mus reports, was formerly known, I am inclined to 
look upou it as a corruption of Caralis. Pusgusa 
was perhaps a Turkish name. But the aspect of 
the country may have undergone great changes, and 
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it is not improbable that the lakes of Kerali and 

Bei-cher may have been united at the time alluded 

to by the Byzantine writers. 

We must add to the towns of Isauria, from Steph. 
Biiun«»du.Byz. Busmasdis, (v. hoicfuaain,) Isbus, (v. 'la-fiot,) 
CotradM. Cotrades and Monabse, noticed in the Isaurica of 

Capito. (w. KarpaSr}!, Mmmpai.) Timyra was a town 
Pamada. in the vicinity of Isauria. (v. Tt'iivpa.) Psimadae is 

likewise assigned to that province on the authority 

of Capito. (v. Vi/MtSa.) 
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G A L A T I A. 



Account of the migration of the Gaub into A«a, and their occii' 
pation of a large portion of aitcient Phrygia — Their division 
into Tectorages, Tolistoboii, and Trocmi — Conquest of Gala- 
tia by the Romans — Conversion to Christianity— Description 
of the province. 

Oalatia being merely a dismembered portion of 
antnent Phrygia, it will only be necessary, in in- 
quiriDg into its fonner history, to account for its 
being occupied by the Gauls, or Gallo^aeci, from 
whom its new appellation was derived. We collect 
from Polybius and ■ Livy, who however only copies 
from the Greek historian, that this Asiatic colony 
was in fact but a detachment of thtjse vast hordes 
which had wandered from their native country Gaul, 
under the conduct of Brennus. On their arrival in 
Dardania, a dispute arose between some of the chieis 
and the principal commander, when the discontented 
troops, to the number of 20,000, determined to aban- 
don the main body, and seek their fortunes else- 
where, under the direction of Leonorius and Luta- 
riuB". They traversed the plains of Thrace, and, 

> Polybius says, that they at Delphi. (IV. 46. Cf. I. G, 5.) 

escaped from die defeat at Pausanias says not one escaped 

Delphi, (tnupi/yivTtf til nfii AiX- the defeat in Pbods. (Phoc. c. 

^•^{■MiiM)',) which perhaps only 23. Cf. Postdon. ap, Strab. IV. 

means, that they avoided the Justin. XXIV. 8.) 
danger, i. e. were not present. 
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eDcampiog near Byzantium, were for a time the 
bane and terror of ita citizens, by tbe devastations 
they committed, and the galling tribute they im- 
posed. At length however, tempted by the beauti- 
ful aspect of the shores of Asia, and the reputed 
wealth and fertility of that country, they were easily 
induced to listen to the offers of Nicomedes, king of 
Bithynia, for entering into his service. They ac- 
cordingly crossed the Bosphorus'', and having joined 
the troops of Nicomedes, were of great assistance to 
him in his wars with Ziboetes. They now obtained 
a firm footing in Asia Minor ; and though not more 
than S0,000 men, and of these not more than one 
half furnished with arms, they spread alarm and 
consternation throughout the peninsula, and com- 
pelled whole provinces, and even empires, to pay 
them tribute. They even proceeded to divide the 
whole of Asia Minor between their three tribes, al- 
lotting to each a portion on which it was to levy 
impositions. The Hellespont was assigned to the 
Trocmi, Mo]ia and Ionia to the Tolistoboii, and 
the interior of the peninsula to the Tectosages. The 
settled abode, however, of the three tribes was in 
the country between the Sangarius and the Halys, 
which they had seized, without resistance or diffi- 
ctdty, from the unwarlilce Phrygians. As their 
numbers increased, they became more formidable, 
and also more imperious in their exactions ; so that 
at length even the kings of Syria thought it prudent 

•• According to Pausaniaa, Polybius places tbe defeat and 

this took place ooe jear »hcr passage of the Gauls in the same 

the defeat of Brennus, that is, year; that which preceded the 

in the third year of tlie 125th expedition of I^rrhus into Ita- 

Olympiad, when Democlea was ly. (I, 6.) 
archon at Athens. <Phoc.c.23.) 
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to comply with their demands. Attalus, king of 
Pej^ammn, was the only sovereign who had the re- 
solution to refuse at length to submit to this igno- 
minious extortion. He met the barbarians in the 
field, and, seconded l^ the bravery of his troops, 
obtained a victory over these Gallo-graeci, as they 
were now called, from .their intermixture with the 
Greeks of Phrygia and Bithynia. (Liv. XXXVIII. 
16.) Prusias, king of Bithynia, not long after, cut 
to pieces another body of Gauls, and freed the Hel- 
lespont from their depredations. (Polyb. V. lll.<^) 
These, however, were only partial advantages, and 
the Gauls remained the terror and tyrants of Asia 
Minor, so says at least the Roman historian, till the 
war with Antiochus brought the Roman armies into 
Asia. The victory of Magnesia having driven that 
monarch across the Taurus, there remained the 
Gallo-graeci only between the latter and the entire 
possession of the peninsula. There wanted but a 
slight pretext to justify an invasion of these barba- 
rian hordes in their own fastnesses. It was asserted 
that they had assisted Antiochus in the campaign 
which had just terminated ; and on this pretence 
war was determined on, and command was given to 
Cn. Manlius, the consul, to advance into their coun- 
try, and reduce them by force of arms. That gene- 
ral, being joined by Attains, brother of Eumenes, 
king of Pei^amum, with a select body of troops, did 
not march at once towards ihe enemy ; but, setting 
out from Magnesia on the Meander, he crossed that 
river, traversed part of Caria and Cibyra, Lycia 

« Polfbius makes no mention 
of the viclofy of Altalus, nor 
Li*y of that of Priuias. Can 

VOL. II. 
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and Famphylia, levying contributions upon such 
stat«8 and cities as afforded any pretext for the 
measure. From Paraphylia he then advanced into 
the interior of the peninsula, traversing Pisidia and 
Phrygia, till he reached the frontier of the Gallic 
territory, not fer from the Sangariua. After throw- 
ing a bridge across that river, he passed over to the 
other side, and reached Gordium. Here he learnt 
that the Totistoboii had retired to the highest part 
of mount Olympus, where they had formed an en- 
trenched camp, and, being reinforced by the Trocmi, 
were prepared to withstand his attack. Cn. Manlius 
determined to march against them without delay; 
and having arrived at the foot of the mountain, 
formed the bold resolution of carrying the struig 
position of the Gauls by stonn. He directed the at- 
tack on three points, and after an obstinate conflict 
succeeded in muting them with prodigious slaugh- 
ter, and forcing their camp. This victory having 
put an end to the Tolistoboii and Trocmi, Manlius, 
after disposing of the captives and spoils, mardied 
against the Tectosages, who occupied mount Ma- 
gaba, beyond Ancyra, towards Cappadocia and Pon- 
tus. A second victory, no less decisive than the 
former, crowned the efforts of the Roman legions, 
and terminated the war ; the small remnant of the 
Gauls being content to sue for peace on any condi- 
tions. After this triumphant expedition, Manlius 
led back his troops to Ionia, and placed them in 
winter quarters. (Liv. XXXVIII. 18—27. Polyb. 
Frag. XXII. 16 — 24.) The Roman senate, satisfied 
with having broken the power of the Gallo-grieci, 
allowed them to retain possession of their country, 
on condition of giving no offence to Eumenes, king 
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of Pergamiun, who might be considered as their lieu- 
tenant in Asia, and forsaking their former wander- 
ing and marauding habits. (Liv. XXXVIII. 40.) 
Formerly, as Strabo informs us, the whole of Ga- 
latia had been divided into four parts, each governed 
by a separate chief called tetrarch. Each tetrarch 
had under him a judge and a military commander, 
who ai^inted two lieutenants. These collectively 
had the power of assembling the general council, 
which met in a spot called Drynemetum, and con- 
sisted of 300 members. This assembly decided only 
in criminal cases : all other business was transacted by 
the tetrarchs and judges. Subsequently the number 
of tetrarchs was reduced to three, and finally to one. 
The latter change was made by the Romans, in fa- 
vour of Dejotarus, who had rendered their arms 
essential service in the Mithridatic war, (Appian. 
Mithr. c. 114.) and is so often mentioned by Cicero 
in terms of the greatest esteem and friendship. Hav- 
ing been the warm friend and partisan of Pompey, 
Dejotarus incurred the displeasure of Caesar, and 
was strif^d of a great part of his dominions. He 
was even accused by his own grandson of having 
conspired against the dictator ; but he was warmly 
and successfully defended by Cicero. (Orat. pro De- 
jotaro.) On his death, which took place at an ad- 
vanced age, part of his principality, as we have seen, 
was annexed to Paphlagonia and Pontus, under Fo- 
lemo ; and part to the dominions of Amyntas, chief 
of Lycaonia. On the demise of the latter, the whole 
of Ghdatia came into the possession of the Romans, 
and formed one province of their vast empire. (Strab. 
XII. p. 566, 567. Plin. V. 32.) Though intermixed 
with Greeks, the Galatians retained throughout their 
g2 
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original tongue, since we are assured by St. Jerome 
that in his day they spoke the same language as the 
Treviri of Gaul. Less effeminate also and deliased 
by superstition than the natives of Phrygia, they 
were more ready to embrace the tidings of salvation 
brought to them by the great apostle of the Gentiles. 
Of his stay in their country we have indeed but lit- 
tle information from the Acts of the Apostles, except 
the general fact of his success in preaching the Gos- 
pel throughout the province, which he must have 
visited sooD after it had received a new political 
form from the Romans : this was his second journey 
throiigh Asia Minor, and he appears, accompanied 
by Silas, to have revisited Lycaonia, and to have 
traversed part of Phrygia, and then come to Galatia. 
(Acts xvi. 6.) He himself alludes to his success in 
his epistle addressed to the converts of Galatia, (IV. 
15.) and certainly the adhesion of a whole province 
forms a remarkable feature in the predication of St. 
Paul"^, when we consider the strong opposition he 
encountered in single cities; though after he left 
them, there were not wanting men who endeavoured 
to turn the Galations from the true Christian doc- 
trine, and persuade them to hold opinions contrary 
to what St. Paul had taught them. (Gal. iii. 1.) 
The apostle revisited the Galatian churches, on his 
return from Greece to Antioch, when, " after he had 
" spent some time" in the latter city, " he departed, 
" and went over all the country of Galatia and Phry- 
" gia in order, strengthening all the disciples." (Acts 
zviii. 23.) The Ecclesiastical Notices assign about 

' Probably there were fewer the afiostle met in his tour 
Jews in Galatia, which would through Galatia. 
account for the little oppositioa 
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sixteen bishoprics to Galatia, under two divisions ; 
one called Galatia Consularis, the other Salutaris. 
(Cf. Hierocl. p. 696.) Sometimes we find the epithet 
of " Lesser" applied to the province, either with re- 
ference to this division, or to a distinction between 
the Galatse of Asia and their European ancestors. 
(Socrat Hist Ecc!. I. 36. II. 15.) We should in 
vain seek for the precise limits which de6ned the 
extent of country ocaipied by the Gallo-graeci, since 
no ancient geographer has laid them down with 
accuracy. It is known generally that to the west 
it bordered on Phrygia Epictetus, and a portion of 
Bithynia, north of the Sangarius : on the north, it 
ranged along the Bithynian and Paphlagonian chains, 
till it met the Halys, which separated it from Cap- 
padocia towards the east: on the south we hare 
seen that it was contiguous to Lycaonia, and part 
of Pisidia, till it met again the Phrygian frontier, 
somewhere between the sources of the Meander on 
the south and those of the Sangarius and Alander 
on the north. (Strab. XII. p. 567. Plin. V. 32.) In 
describing this province, I shall adhere to the ar- 
rangement prescribed by the division of the three 
original tribes of the Galatians; viz. the Tolisto- 
boii, Tectosages, and Trocmi ; and I shall take them 
in the order here specified. 

The Tolistoboii, under whom Pliny ranges the Vo- Trfiiw- 
turi and Ambitrii, occupied that portion of ancient 
Phrygia which extended along the left bank of the 
Sangarius from its junction with the Thynbres to its 
source, and was separated fromBithjoiia by that river. 

The principal town of this tribe was Pessinus, p«i^iu. 
situate near the left bank of the Sangarius, and 
celebrated in antiquity for the worship of the god- 
o3 
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Diiidytnut dcss Rhea, or Cybele. Strabo says, that mount Din- 
dymus, whence she was sumamed Dindymene, rose 
above the town, and we have seen that there was a 
mount sacred to Dindymene near the source of the 
Hermus. So great was the fame of the shrine and 
statue of the goddess, that the Romans, enjoined, as 
it is said, by the Sibylline oracles, had caused the 
latter to be conveyed to Rome, since the safety of 
the state was declared to depend on its removal to 
Italy. A special embassy was sent to king Attalus 
to request his assistance on this occasion : this sove- 
reign received the Roman deputies with great kind- 
ness and hospitality, and having conveyed them to 
Pessinus, obtained for them permission , to remove 
the statue of the mother of the gods, which was 
nothing else but a great stone. On its airival at 
Rome, it was received widi great pomp and cere- 
mony by the Roman senate and people, headed by 
Scipio Nasica, selected for this office by the naticHUtl 
voice as the best citizen, according to the injunction 
of the Pythian oracle. This took place in the year 
547, U. C. near the close of the second Punic war. 
(Liv. XXIX. 10—12. Strabo, XII. p. 567.) Ste- 
phanus Byz. affirms that Pessinus originally horc 
the name of Arabyza, when this district belonged 
to the Caucones : he does not mention from what 
author he derives this information, (v. 'Apd^v^a.) 
Herodian and Ammianus give various derivations 
of the name of Pessinus, which are not worth re- 
peating. (Herodian. 1. 11, Ammian. Marcell. XXII. 
22. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. n«Tffmvi.) It appears from 
Livy that the worship of Cybele was still observed 
in this city after its occupation by the Gauls, since 
the priests of the goddess are said to have sent a 
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deputation to the army of Manlitis, when on the 
banks of the Sangarius. (XXXVIII. 18.) Polybius 
mentions the names of the individuals who then 
presided over the worship and temple of Cybele. 
(Polyb. Frag. XX. 4«.) 

Strabo says Pessinus was the most commercial 
and flourishing town in this part of Asia, in his 
time, though the worship of Cybele, or Agdistis, as 
she was called by the Phrygians, had fallen into 
decay. The temple and its porticoes were of white 
marble, and surrounded by a beautiful grove : the 
dty was indebted to the kings of Pergainum for these 
decorations. Formerly the priests of Cybele were 
high in rank and dignity, and possessed of great 
privil^;es and emoluments. (XII. p. 567.) Pausanias 
states that Pessinus was at the foot of mount Agdis-Agdinu 
tis, where Atys was said to have been buried; (Attic. 
c. 4.) this is probably the same mountain which 
Strabo calls Dindymus. At a later period we find 
Pessinus the metropolis of Gaiatia Salutaris. (Hie- 
roct. p. 697'^.) I am not aware that any modem tra- 
veller has explored the ruins of this city, so that its 
site is not precisely ascertained : by the Antonine 

< I may renrark, by the cross it likewise, unless we sup- 
way, ihat Poiybius, with great- pose, with Col. Leake, that Fes- 
er appearance of truth, aaya, Hinus was oo the right bank, 
the priests and their proces- which hypothesis cannot, I ima- 
aion presented themnelves be- gine, be correct, 
fore Maoliiu whilst he was en- ' See Wesseling'* note, and 
gaged in throwing a bridge over the ecclesiastical documents 
the Sangarius, and encamped quoted by him. The coins of 
oa that river, i. e. on the left Pessinus exhibit a numerous 
bauk, on which Pessinus also series from Augustus to Cara- 
fltood. But Livy says, that the calla. Tliey generally allude to 
procession met the Uomans the worship of Cybele. The 
when they were already on the epigraph is nECCINOTNTinN, 
opposite aide of the river, con- sometimes rAA.TOAlCTO.IIEC- 
se<iuently it would have bad to CINOT. Sestini, p. 128. 
G 4 
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Itinerary we know it was ninety-niiie miles from 
Ancyra, with which it communicated through Germa, 
Vindia, and Papira. Germa, the first of these sta- 
tions, is known to answer to Yerma, on the modem 
road leading from Eski-cber to Ancyra : the Itine- 
rary woiild lead us to place it sixteen miles from 
that site, towards the Sangarius. The Table Itine- 
rary, on the other hand, gives a route from Dory- 
leum to Pessinus, by Midfeum and Tricomia, and al- 
lows seventy-seven miles for the whole distance, thus 
distributed: from Doryleum to Midseum XXVIII; 
to Tricomia XXVIII ; to Pessinus XXI. But the 
road from Doryleum to Ancyra did not pass by 
Pessinus, but by Archelaium and Germa, as ap- 
pears from another route in the Antonine Itinerary; 
(p. 302K.) so that it is evident that Pessinus could 
not have been situated where Col. Leake would place 
it, beyond Juliopolis, or Gordium, on the right bank 
of the Sangarius, and near its junction with the 
Hierus, as it would then have been exactly on the 
road to Ancyra, and such a route as that by Germa 
would never have been given in the Antonine Itine- 
rary. On the whole, I should be inclined to look for 
the ruins of Pessinus not far from the left bank of 
the Sangarius, somewhere in the great angle it makes 
between its junction with the Yerma and the Pur- 
sek. It is evident that Pessinus was to the right of 
the great road leading from Nicsea to Juliopolis, 
since Julian is said by Ammianus to have turned 
off from that route near the Bithynian frontier, pro- 
bably at Dadastana, to visit Pessinus. (XXII. c. 9-) 

B Col, Leake supposes the p. 201 and p. 202, very nearly 
numbers in the Antonine to be agree, 
but tbe two routes. 
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In Lapie's map I find the ruins of Pessinus laid 
down in the direction I have supposed, on a site 
called Kahe, but I know not on what authority. 
This name strongly resembles that of Caue, a lai^ c>ue. 
and populous place mentioned l^ Xenophon in the 
Hellenics; it was situate in Phrygia, and on the 
road apparently leading into Paphlagonia. (Hell. 
IV. 1. 10. Cf. III. 4. 26.) 

Tricomia, mentioned abore as being twenty-eight Trkooita. 
miles from Pessinus, according to the Table, is 
placed by Ptolemy in Phrygia. (p. 120.) These 
towns on the Sangarius are generally alluded to by 
the poet Nonnus, but I do not understand what dis- 
trict is referred to in the second line : 

TaVt (ru»iffTpaT«o»ro xal «i \a.ywi StVTta vaitn 

DioNYs. XIII. 618. 

Crerma, which has been already mentioned moreOermu. 
than once, is stated by Ptolemy to have been a 
Roman colony ; (p. ISO.) and this title is confirmed 
by its coins : the earliest are of the reign of Domi- 
tian, so that the colony cannot be older than the 
time of Vespasian and his sons ''. From Hierocles, 
and the Ecclesiastical Notices, we are led to consi- 
der Germa as an episcopal see of Galatia Salutaris ; 
and a Byzantine writer, quoted by Wesseling, in- 
forms us, that at a later period it took the name of 
Myriangeli, (Theophan. Chron. p. 203.) There can 
be little doubt that Yerrna represents the ancient 
Germa'. Vindia, which the Itinerary removes invindia. 

>• Satioi, p. 128. Imperato- MEN.vel.COL.AUG.F.GER- 
rii Domitiani. Epigraphe, COL. MENO. 
GERM. Coinaiodi COL.GER- i Leake's hiiiB. Minor, p. 70, 1 . 
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one place twenty-four miles from Gertna, in another 
thirty-two, is also found in the list of Ptolemy. 

Papira. (p. 120.) Paplm, which next follows, at a distance 
of thirty-two miles, and twenty-seven from Ancyra, 
is only known from Antonine. 

Archeiu- Archelaium, on the confines of Phrygia, thirty 

""^ miles from Doryleum, and twenty from Gierma, is to 

be met with in no other ancient authority but the 
above Itinerary ; unless, as Wesseling intimates, it 
may answer to the Demus Auraclea of Hierocles. 

Eudoxia. (p. 678.) Eudoxia, assigned by the same authority 
to Galatia Salutaris, (p. 698.) is known to have 
stood not far from Germa, on the evidence of a pas- 
sage in the Life of Theodore Syceota, (c. 8.) quoted 
by Wesseling. 

The Table furnishes a communication between 
Pessinus and Laodicea Catacecaumene in Phrygia, 
with two intervening stations, Abrostola and Amo- 

AiiniatoU. rium. Abrostola, according to this Itinerary, was 
twenty-four miles from Pessinus. It is recognised 
by Ptolemy, (p. 120.) who assigns it to Phrygia 

Amoiinm. Magna. Amorium was a place of greater conse- 
quence, being mentioned by Strabo as a town of 
Phrygia, (XII. p. 576.) Ptolemy, (p.l20.) and Steph. 
Byz. (v. 'Anopiov,) It is probable that in Hierocles 
we should substitute 'A/xopiw for Aiupiov. (p. 697. ^) 
Amorium increased in importance under the Byzan- 
tine emperors, especially through the protection of 
Zeno, the Isaurian, who is called its founder by Ce- 
drenus. (p. 351.) But in the ninth century it was 

kSeeWesseling'sDote. There SOTAH-AMOPIANON. Iiupera- 

are both autonomous and im- torii ab Augusta ad Gallienum. 

penal medals of Amorium. The Sesltni, p. 117. 
epigraph lEPA STNKAH. or 
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taken and sacked by the Saracens. (Zonar. Ana. XV. 
S9.) The site still retains the name of Amoria. 
The Table reckons twenty-three miles to Abrostola, 
and twenty to Laodicea. Another route led from 
Amorium into Cappadocia, through the southern 
part of Galatia. The first station is Tolosochorio, 
implying probably a fortress on the frontiers of the 
Tolistoboii. Ordstus, an episcopal see of Qalatia, Orci>tu>. 
according to the Ecclesiastical Notices ', is placed by 
Col. Leake, od the authority of an inscription dis- 
covered there by Pococke, at Alekiam, to the south- 
west of Yerma >". The situation of Bloudum, which sioudum, 
Strabo says was the residence of king Dejotarus, is ^! 
unknown. (XII. p. 567-) Cicero calls it Castellum 
Luceium, in the oration he composed for that king. 
It was here tliat the enemies of Dejotarus accused 
him of having designed to murder Caesar. (Orat pro 
Dejot. c. 6.) " Cum in Castellum Luceium venisses, 
" et domum regis, hoepitis tui, dirertisses : locus 
" erat quidam, in quo erant ea compOHita, quibus 
" rex te munerare constituerat. Hue te e balneo, 
" prius quam accumberes, ducere volebat. Ibi enim 
** erant arraati, qui te interficerent, in eo ipso loco 
** coUocati." From another passage in Cicero's Let- 
ters, (Fara. II. 12.) this residence of Dejotarus ap- 
pears to have been in the vicinity of Pessinus. Of 
Peium, another fortress belonging to the T<^isto- Pdum. 
boii, we know nothing beyond the fact commnni- 
oited by Strabo, who further states that Dejotarus 
k^ his treasures there. (loc. cit.) 

The Tectosages, next in order to the Tolistoboii, Tecwwgw. 
ocCTipied the central portion of the province between 
Paphlagonia on the north, and the Pisidians and 
' Geogr. Sacr. p. 256. <» Asia Minor, p. 70, 7 1 . 
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Lycaonians towards the south. la the former di- 
rection they held the great chain of Olympus and 
its valleys; in the latter, the barren tract which 
borders on the great salt lake Tatt^a. 

Their towns were less numerous than those of 
their fellow tribes; but, on the other hand, they 
could boast of having for their capital the largest 
and most celebrated city of the whole province. 
This was Ancyra, which even now still retains some 
vestiges of its ancient name under that of Angur, 
or Angorah. Pausanias has recorded a tradition, 
which assigned its foundation to Midas : this prince 
was said to have named it from an anchor he found 
on the site, and which was exhibited, as Pausanias 
relates, in the temple of Jupiter. The Ancyraeans 
pointed out also the fomitain where Midas is said to 
have caught Silenus, by mixing wine with its wa- 
ters. (Alt. c 4i ".) ApoUonius, the historian of Caria, 
quoted by Stephanus Byz. (v. "AyKvpa.) gives a dif- 
ferent account of the foimdation of Ancyra, and sup- 
poses it to have been built by the Gauls; but his 
narrative is easily disproved by the authority of 
Arrian, who states that Alexander passed tiirough 
Ancyra on his way from Gordium, and received 
there a deputation from Paphlagonia ". (Exp. Alex. 
II. 4. 1.) Livy also informs us that Ancyra was 
already a large and flourishing town when Man- 
ilas occupied it with his army, after defeating the 
Tolistoboii. (XXXVm. 24.) There is no evidence 
of the Gauls having founded any but minor towns 

■> According to Xeiio|ihon, Macedonia. (Athen. II. p. 4.'>.) 
the people of Thyrabriitm, in " He calls it the Galatiou 

Phryg^a, Ittid claim to this foiin- Ancyra, to distinguish it rrom 

latni (Anab. I. 2. 13.) while Ancyra of Phrygia Epictetns. 
othen placed it in Ptoonia or 
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in this province : they only seized upon those which 
bad been previously built by the Phrygians. (Cf. 
Memnou. ap. Phot. p. 72SI. Noun. Narrat. ap. Creuz. 
Meletem, p. 75>) It is certainly surprising, as Cel- 
larius observes, that Strabo should have made so 
little mention of Ancyra, and have dismissed it with 
the inadequate notice of its being the fortress of the 
Tectosages. (XII. p. 567.) This is the more remark- 
able, when we learn that Ancyra had received great 
improvements and embellishments under the patron- 
age of Augustus, whence the grammarian Tzetzes is 
led to style him the founder of the city. Connected 
with the mention of that emperor is the celebrated 
inscribed monument found at Ancyra, detailing the 
several actions and public merits of Augustus; and 
which, besides its general interest, proves in par- 
ticular that he had been a great patron of the An- 
cyrani p. Other inscriptions give Ancyra the title 
of metropolis of Galatia i ; and Libanius, the sophist, 
styles it, ■wpampi km fjie/itmpi raAarwn xdAiv. (Orat. 
XXVI. Cf. Plin. V. 32. Ptol. p. 120.) Ancyra con- 
tinued under the Byzantine emperors to be one of 
the most important cities of Asia Minor. Having 
been taken by the Turks, it was retaken by the cru- 
saders. (Nic. Ann. p. 304. D. In. 14.) It was the 
scene of the great conflict between tbe two vast 
armies of Bajazet and Tamerlane, in which the for- 



P The marmor Aiicyranum Since then it has been often re- 
was first dbtcovered, I believe, printed. It nnrortunately ex- 
I^ the celebrated Busbequius at bibtts many lacime. 
Jngorah; and from a copy that 4 Tbe coins or Ancyra exhibit 
be made then, was published at tbesamehonourabledislinction. 
Antwerp in 1579 by Andreas ANKTPA MHTPonOAIC THC 
Schottus. with some remarkH TAAATIAC, or ANKTPANON. 
and einendatioDS by Lipsius. MHT. Sestini, p. 126. 
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mer lost his crown, and fell into the hands of his 
victorious enemy. {M. Due. p. 33, et seq.) 

Several roads led to AncTra from different parts 
of Asia. The principal communication was with 
Nicaea and Juliopolis of Bithynia. The Jerusalem 
Itinerary furnishes us with the greatest detail re- 
specting this route, the stations of which, between 
Juliopolis and Ancyra, are as follows : 

M. p. 

Civit. Juliop. — Mutatio Hycron poUtnuin ' ..XIII. 

Mansio Agannia (Lagania) XI. 

MuUlio Ipeto-brogen VI. 

Mutatio Mnizos X. 

Mutatio Prasmon XII. 

Mutatio Cenaxepalidetn .....XIII. 

Civitas Anchira Galatia. 

The Antonine Itinerary does not give so many 
stations, but increases the distance. 

luliopolim — Lagaoeos XXIIII. 

Minizo XXIII. 

Manegordo XXVIII. 

Ancyra XXIIII. 

The Table differs very much from the two others, 
and its numbers are not to be relied upon. 

lultopoHm — Valcaton' XII. 

Fines Cilicie (Galatiw) X. 

Lagania XXVIII*. 

Mizago- XXXVIII. 

Ancyra » XXVIII y. 

T This is eTideotly ihe Hienis XXVIII. In the Jeniaalem 

polamus of I'iiny, the Siberia Itinerary the distance from La- 

ofProcopiua, Wesseling's con- gnnia lo Minizus should be 

Jecture about the Hyplus is in- XXVI. 

admissible. ' The name is omitted in the 

' Probably the Hieron pola- Tables but there is an indica- 

mon of the Jerusalem Itinerary, tioii of a large town, whii^h can 

t This should be XXIIII. be no other but Ancyra. 

■■ If this is Minizus, the 7 This nnniber should be 

number should be corrected to XXIIII. 
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Lagaoia, wbich has a place in the three Itinera- Lagania. 
ries, is the Reganagalia of Hierocles. (p. 697. Read 
Regelagania, the first part of the word is only a cor- 
ruption of the Latin word R^o.) It was an epi- 
scopal see, and afterwards took the name of Anasta- 
siopolis. (Vit. Theod. Syc. c. 2.) ^Minizus (Re- Mini™*. 
gemnezus in Hierocles, p. 697.) is known also from 
the councils in which its bishops are recorded. The 
other stations are unknown ; but Cenaxepalidein, in cenue 
the Jerusalem Itinerary, refers probably to a lake^ 
near Ancyra, mentioned in the Acts of Theodotus 
the martyr, (c. 2 ".) Sebaste, whose inhabitants are 
the Sebasteni of Pliny, is known from an inscription, s^ibaste. 
adduced by Cellarius, to have belonged to the Tec- 
tosages. (V. 32''.) Beyond Ancyra, and towards Msgaiiu 
the Halys, was mount Magaba, where the second ""*"'' 
defeat of the Gauls by the army of the Consul Man- 
lius took place, according to Livy. (XXXVIII. 19 
— 26.) Rufus Festus reports that it was after- 
wards called Modiacus. (c. 11.) This chain was 
probably in the direction of Paphlagonia. Strabo 
places on the borders of Phrygia, and not far from 
the lake Tattaea, Fitiuissus, and the Orcaorci. (XII. 
p. 568.) Pitnissus, or Petnissus, is also noticed bypitiiinus. 
Ptolemy, p. 120. and Stephanus Byz. (v. MiTvu^ira.) 
who assigns it to Lycaonia, but Hierocles to Galatia 
Salutaris. (p. 697.) 

Strabo appears to be the only writer who has 
mentioned the Orcaorici. In one passage he in-Orcaorici. 
eludes them within the limits of the Tectosages ; 



■ Cited by Wesselmg, who leoi ItiDerory, p. 575. 

points out the circumatance ad ^ This aln appears from its 

Hicrocl. p.696, 697. coins. ZEBASTHNON TEKTO- 

'WesseliDg OD the Jerusa- ZArflN. Sestini, p. 126. 
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(XII. p. 567-) ID another he joins them rather with 
the Ljrcaoniane, and the country south of the salt 
lake Tattffia. (XII. p. 568.) This part of Galatia 
was traversed by a road already alluded to in speak- 
ing of Abrostola and Amorium, in the territory of 
the Tolistoboii. The stations on this route furnished 
by the Table are — 

M.P. 

Am urio^ Abrostola XI. 

Tolosochorio XXIIII. 

Bagrum VII. 

Vetisso XX. 

Egdava XX. 

Pegella XX. 

Conguseo XX. 

Petra XV. 

Ubinaca XX. 

ComitanaBSo XII. 

Salaberina XXIX. 

Egdaua is supposed by Col. Leake, with every ap- 
Ecd>n- pearance of probability, to be the Ecdaumana of 
Coneuitiu. Ptolemy, and Congusso the Congustus of the same 
gec^rapber. At Salaberina, or Salambria, this road 
fell into the great route from Byzantium to Syria 
by Nicsa, Ancyra, and Tyana. The stations on 
this route, from Ancyra to the Cappadocian hvntier 
of Galatia, are as follows in the Jerusalem Itinerary : 

M.P. 

Civitas Anchira — Mutatio Delemna X. 

MaD^o Curveunta XI. 

Mutatio Rossolodiaco XII. 

Mutatio Aliassum XIII. 

Mutatio Arpona XVIII. 

Mutatio Galea XIII. 

Mutatio Andrapa IX. 

Finis Galatise et Cappadocise. 
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The ADtonine as usual, has fewer stations, but the 
distances agree. 

M.P. 

Ancyra — Corbeunca XX. 

Roaologiacum XII. 

Aspona XXXI. 

In these Itineraries the only names which are 
known from other sources are Corbeunca, Rosolo- 
giacnm, and Aspona. The former is evidently the 
Corbeiis, or Gorbeus, of Strabo, who informs us that Corbeus. 
it was the residence of Saocondarius, son-in-law of 
Dejotarus and father of Castor, who accused the 
latter before Caesar of plotting against his life. This 
conduct of his son involved Saocondarius in a quarrel 
with his father-in-law, who took Corbeus, and put 
Saocondarius and his daughter to death. This con- 
duct proves Dejotarus to have been such a tyrant as 
Plutarch represents him, though Cicero, his parti- 
cular friend, gives him a very different character. 
(Plut. de Stoic. Repugn, tom. X. p. 337. Reisk.) 
Corbeus was on this occasion nearly destroyed. 
(Strab. XII. p. 568.) It is, however, mentioned by 
Ptolemy as belonging to the Tectosagee, (p. 120.) 
and by all the Itineraries ; but in the Table it is 
strangely misplaced ; indeed the whole route is per- 
fectly unintelligible '^. Corbeus answers, doubtless, 

" It seems as if the whole last. In the latter document 

route between Ancyra and Ar- the distance betweea Aspona 

chelais in Cappadocia of AntO' and the nameless station, which 

nine waa reversed in the Table ; b doubtless meant for Arche- 

for Nitazus, the last station be- lais, is nearly the same ns the 

fore Archelais in the AnL Iti- distance between A3|)ona and 

nerary, is firU in the Table; Ancyra; sotbatitcertainlylooks 

and Corbeus, which in all the as if tbe two extreme points 

other Itineraries occurs first had been transposed by the 

after Ancyra in the Table,Btarula transcriber. 

VOL. II. H 
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to the site f^ Corbega, a few milee from the mo- 
RMuiogia. dem road leading from Angora to KaUariek. Bo- 
sologiacum is doubtless the Rosologia of Ptolemy. 
Aipontu Aspona, which is named in all the Itineraries, is 
termed by Ammianus, (XXV. 10.) " Galatiae muni- 
" cipium breve ;" it is found also in Hierocles, (p. 
696.) and the eccleeiaetical historians Soorates and 
Nicephorus. Ptolemy has besides sev^al obscure 
oienua. towos belongiug to the Teetosages : &eee are Ole- 
Apizaia. HUB, Agrizala, Vincela, Landosia, Dictis, and Ca- 
lAQdMu. rima. To Dictis we should perhaps refer, as Har- 
Cuims. duiDus imagined, the Didyenses of Pliny, (V. 32.) 
in which case we must read Dictyenses. The latter 
geographer is the only writer who classes the Teu- 
tobodiaci with the Tectosagee. The rest of Galatis 
Trocoi. bdonged to the Trocmi, who occupied the north- 
eastern portion of that country towards Pontus and 
Cappadocia, and chiefly, as it should seem, on the 
right bank of the river Halye. The t^ritory of 
the Trocmi, as we are infmrmed by Strabo, was the 
best and most productive of any that had fallen 
to the share of the Galatian tribes. (XII. p. 567.) 
Their chief town, according to the same geogra- 
T«vium, pher and Ptolemy, was Tavium. Pliny, (V. 33.) 
StephanuB Byz. (v. 'AyKvpa,) and Hierocles, (p. 696.) 
write Tavia. It was a city of connderable traf- 
fick, as Strabo likewise reports ; and this is fur- 
ther confirmed by the number of communications 
branching off from thence to different parts of Asia 
Minor. It was also celebr^ed for a bronze sta- 
tue of Jupiter, of colossal size, placed in a sacred 
grove, having the right of an asylum. (Strab. loc 
cit.) It is known to have been an episcopal see, 
from the Ecclesiastical Notices and Acts of Coun- 
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cils <'. Tavium, as Col. Leake justly remarks, is 
an importoDt point in the geography of Asia Mi- 
nor, from the number of routes which branched 
off from it. Besides the communication with An- 
cyra, the Table gives four other roads, passing 
from this town through Cappadocia and Pontus : 
that which traversed the former province to Cae- 
sarea, its capital, will be considered in the next sec- 
tion. Of the three oUiers which intersected Pontus, 
one led to Comana Pontica, another to Neocae- 
sarea, by Zela, and the third to the same city by 
Amasia ; besides another to Sebastopolis and Se- 
bastia, which has been already discussed under the 
bead of Pontus. We must therefore seek for some 
site in the same bearing towards all these places, 
as w^ as Angorah; that, Tavium seems to have 
been ; for die direction of roads, and the communi- 
cations between the principal points, have dianged 
very little in AitatoUa from what diey were in an- 
cient times. It is for this reason that I entertain 
considerable doubts as to tiie agreement of the si- 
tuation of the modem Tchorum with Tavium ; for 
though Tchorum is a place of some note, and the 
coital of a district which once doubtless belonged 
to the Troemi, and has probably formed its name 
by corruption iirora that people, still there is wanting 
in the site that great feature which marks the posi- 
tion of Tavium, the many roads which parted from 
it. According to the best modem maps, Tchorum 
stands on the right bank of the Halys, quite out of 
the direction of the great roads which traverse the 

* Geogr. Sacr. |>. 257. The epigraph is TAOTCANON TPO. 
ctnns of Tavium are not earlier Sestini, p. 129. 
than the reign of Sevenu. The 
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pachalick of Siwat, in which it is situated. It is 
nearly in the same latitude with Kiangary (Gan- 
gra) and Amasia, and half way between them ; and 
yet it appears to have no direct communication with 
either, nor with ATigorah, nor with Tokat and 
Niksar. For these reasons, which to me appear con- 
clusive, I cannot agree with D'Anville in identifying 
Tchorum with the capital of the Trocmi. But there 
is a place which completely satisfies the data requi- 
site to settle the site of Tavia ; I mean the town of 
Jeusgatt, the capital of a large district of the same 
name, and having roads branching off from it in 
precisely those directions and in the same number 
that they did from Tavia, according to the Itinera- 
ries. The Table gives 124 -miles from Ancyra to 
Tavia, end I find nearly 110 in a straight line iirora 
Angorah to Jeuxgatt; so that 120 or 125 would be 
the probable distance, allowing for the mountainous 
nature of the country. Besides, the Antonine Itine- 
rary gives only 116 miles. Again, I find the Table 
allows seventy-Uiree miles between Tavium and 
Amasia, and this agrees very well with the interval 
which separates Jeuzgatt from Amasieh on the map. 
On the other hand, it must be allowed that the map 
does not furnish more than eighty or ninety miles 
between Jeuzgatt and Zeleh, whereas the Table al- 
lows 124 from Tavium to Zela. We cannot judge 
so well of the distance between Tavium and Co- 
mana, because two stations in the Table are defec- 
tive ; but, allowing forty miles to supply the probable 
deficiency, we shall have 115 for the road distance 
between those two ancient towns ; and this is pretty 
nearly the measurement of the map. Again, on 
comparing the distance which the Antonine Itine- 
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raiyreckoDS between Tavium and Caesarea, with that 
of Jeuzgatt to Kaisarieh on the map, I find in one 
case 109 miles, in the other about 100, in a straight 
line, which, with allowance for hills, would make 
the two reckonings tally with all the accuracy which 
is required in such matters. On the other hand, 
whoever will make the corresponding measurements 
which have been just stated with respect to Tcho- 
rum, which is nearly forty miles to the north of 
Jewtgatt, will find that they disagree with the reck- 
oning in the Itineraries in almost every instance ; so 
that it is not without reason that I attribute to the 
latter the honour of representing the ancient Tavium. 
It remains now for me to give the detail of the 
roads considered above, that is, their stations and 
distances from the Itineraries of antiquity. And 
first I shall give those of the road from Ancyra to 
Tavium, according to the Antonine Itinerary. 

Iter ab Ancyra Taviam, M. P. CXVI. Sic, 

Bolelasgus XXIIII. 

Sarmalius XXIIII. 

Ecobrogis XX. 

Adapera XXIIII. 

Tavia XXIIII. 

Among these stations Sarmalium is the only one 
which finds a name in any ancient writer; it is 
the Sarmalia of Ptolemy, {p. 120.) Ecobriga oc-s«nn»iu. 
curs also in the Table, but its list in other respects 
is very dilFeirent. 

M. p. 

Ancyra — Acitoriziaco XXXVI. 

Eccobriga XXXIII. 

Lassora XXV. 

H 3 
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M. p. 

Stabiu XVII. 

Tavio «. 
Aodroria. Of theflc Stations Acitoriziacum answers perhaps 
Lucoria. to Androsia ia Ptolemy, and Lassora to Lascoria. 
Strabo informs us, that, besides Tavia, there were 
two other towns of note belonging to the Trocmi, 
Mithrida- Mitbiidatium and Danala : the former bad been dia- 
' merabered from the kingdom of Pontus, and given 
D»n«i». to Bogodiatarus, a Gallic chief, by Pompey ^ Da- 
nala derived some notoriety from its being the spot 
where LucuIIus and Pompey held a conference on 
the subject of the Mithridatic war, previous to the 
latter succeeding to the command. (Strab. XII. p. 
567.) Plutarch alludes to this meeting, but merely 
says it took place in some village of Galatia. (Lu< 
cull. c. 36.) Nothing seems to be known respecting 
these two sites s. 

The road from Tavium to Neocsesarea by Ama- 
sia is arranged in the following manner in the Table 
Itinerary : 

M. p. 

Tavio— Tonea XIII. 

Gareit XXX. 

Ama^a XXX. 

Palalce XV. 

Coloe XII. 

' The diBtance is ffaoiing. gend is BAZUEOZ fiPoFITA- 

f Some ofthecommentatora PoT. tIAoPOMAIoT. Seatini. 

of Strabo hare wished to sub- ]i, 129. 

stitute the well knowo name of g The MSS. difler with re. 

Dejotarus for the more obscure spect to the name of Danala . 

one of Bogodiatarus, but with- see the note to the Freii,^ 

out just cause, since that read- Strabo, torn. IV. b. ii. p. 91. " 

ing IS proved to be nearly the !■ Probably Gaxioura . 

true one by a silver coin of this torn. I. p. 305. 

Uallo-grKcian- prince. The le- 
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M. p. 

Pidis X. 

Mirones XVI. 

Neoctesarea X. 

Route II. to Neocseaarea, by Zela. 

Tavio— Rf^mor XXXVI. 

Mgonne :. XXXVI. 

Ptemari XXVIII. 

Zela XXVI. 

Stabulum XXXII. 

Seranuaa XXII. 

Neocaesarea XV. 

Route III. to Comana Pontica. 

Tavio— Tomba XVI. 

Eugoni XXII. 

Ad Stabulum 

Mesyla XXII. 

Comana Pontica XV. 

Ptolemy assigns likewise to the Trocmi Claudio-ciandio- 
polis, Carissa, Pbuibagina, Dudua, Saralus, Ucetia,^!^UB. 
Rastia. Of these, Pbuibagina and Saralus corre-^i^ 
spond with Evagina of the Table, placed sixteen saral^. 
miles iirom Tavium on the road to Ceesarea, and Sa- 1^^ 
ralium twenty-four miles Arom Evagina. Pliny 
names besides, as belonging to Galatia, the Atta- 
lenaes, Arasenses, Comenses, Didyenses, Hieronen- 
868, or Hierorenses ', Lystreni, Neapolitaui, (Ean- 
denses, Seleucenses, Sebasteni, Timoniacenses, Tbe- 
baseni ; but many of these are known to have been 
included in Pisidia and Lycaonia, and, as Mannert 
judiciously remarks, probably formed part of the 
dominions of Amyntas, the last tetrarch of Oalatia. 

' See Harduinus' Notes and Emendations to Pliny, No. 97. 
h4 
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{Plin. V. 32.) To these may be added Maenalia, 
a town of Galatia. (Stepb. Byz. t. JAalvaXo;.) Anar, 
a river of Galatia, CAvap. Choerobosc. ap. Bekker. 
Anecd. Gr. Ind.) probably the Araros of Ptolemy. 
Ciuna, an episcopal see, according to the Acts of 
Councils and Ecclesiastical Notices, confirmed by 
Hierocles, (p. 696 — 698.) together with Heliopolis, 
Regemauricium, Regetrocnada, Muricium, and Cla- 
neufi. 
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SECTION IX. 

CAPPADOCIA AND ARMENIA MINOR. 



Origin of the Leucoayri, or Cappadocians — Sketch of their bia- 
tory under the AasyriaD, Median, and Persian empires — Cap- 
paducian dynasty — Roman province of Cappadocia — Its boun- 
daries and geographical features — Description — Armenia Mi- 
nor—Its several districts and topography. 

Herodotus has stated that in the days of Crce- 
sus and Cyrus, the people commonly known in his- 
tory hy the name of Cappadocians were termed Sy- 
rians by the Greeks, while the Persians employed 
the more usual appellation. (1. 72- VII. 72.) We 
hare also seen that a portion of this nation, who 
occupied the coast of Fontus and Paphlagouia about 
Sinope and Amisus, had long retained the name of 
Leucosyri to distinguish them from ihe more swarthy 
and southern inhabitants of Syria and Palestine. 
(Strab. XII. p. 544.) The origin of the Cappado- 
cians, unlike that of most of the other nations of 
Asia Minor, was therefore of Asiatic growth, un- 
mixed with the Thracian hordes which had over- 
run Phrygia and all the western parts of the penin- 
sula. This would naturally be expected on the one 
hand from the proximity of Cappadocia to the passes 
of Cilida and Amanus, which communicated with 
Syria, and the natural separation afforded on the 
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other by the course of the Halys towards the west. 
This river, as we learn from Herodotus, formed the 
limit of the empires of Media and Lydia before they 
were united into one by the Persian Cyrus : but 
there is little doubt that this part of Asia Minor, if 
not the whole peninsula, had been previously sub- 
ject to the Assyrian monarchs, and on the dissolu- 
tion of their empire devolved to the victorious 
Medes. The great Semiramis had left monuments 
of her rule in Cappadocia, by founding Melitene on 
the Euphrates, and constructing a road extending 
ai^)arently from Tyana on the borders of Cilicia, to 
Comana in Pontus. The Cappadocian Comana, and 
the worship of Men, owed their origin doubtless to 
the same people ; and, if we were acquainted with 
the language of the ancient Cappadocians, we shoidd 
find further traces of their connexion with the As- 
syrians and Chaldees. The Cilicians, who derived 
their origin from the same stock, had formed tme 
people and one province with the Cappadocians 
under the empires of Assyria and Media ; but they 
were subsequently divided by the Persians into two 
separate govemmente. In the time of Herodotus 
the Syrians, or Cappadocians, extended £rom mount 
Taurus and the confines of Cilicia to the shore of 
the Euxine, between the Halys and Thermodiw, and 
in the division made by Darius they constituted the 
third section of bis vast empire. (HI. 00.) The Ci- 
licia of Herodotus, however, certainly comprised a 
portion of Cappadocia, since the tribute which that 
satrapy paid to the Persian monarch is said to have 
consisted in white horses ; and we find at a later 
period Cappadocia celebrated for a beautifiil breed 
of these animals. In a division made subsequently 
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to the reign of Darius, Cappadocia was formed into 
two satrapies, one of whidh comprised the country 
bordering on the Eusine, and afterwards known by 
tlie name of Pontus ; the other, the more southern 
districts, lying towards Taurus and Cilicia, and* on 
the east as far as the Euphrates. It is with the 
latter, termed Magna Cappadocia by the geographers 
of antiquity, that we are concerned at present, since 
the former has been already discussed in the sec- 
tion relating to Pontus. According to Diodorus, in 
a passage preserved by Photius, (Cod. 244. p. 1157.) 
the early Cappadocian sovereigns, or rather satraps, 
were descended iirom one of the seven conspirators 
who slew the false Smerdis. This Persian noble- 
man was named Anaphus, and his grandson Da- 
tames was the first sovereign of the Cappadocian 
dynasty : after him, and his son Ariamnes, we 
have a long list of princes, all bearing the name of 
Ariarathes for several generations '. Ariarathes I. 
was on the throne when Alexander invaded the Per- 
sian dominions, and he probably fled with Darius, 
since we learn from Arrian that the Macedonian 
prince appointed Sabictas govemor of Cappadocia 
before the batUe of Isbus. (Eip. Alex. II. 4, 2.) 
After the death of Alexander. Ariarathes, then at 
the advanced age of eighty-two, attempted to re- 
cover his dominions ; but he was defeated by Perdic- 
cas, the Macedonian general, and, being taken, was 
cruelly put to death. (Diod. Sic. Exc. XVIII. 16. 
Arrian. ap. Phot. Cod. 92. p. 217.) 

> Ciqfpadocia waa probabl)- name of SyennesiB, from th« 

uucb on the same footing as time of Croesus to that of the 

Cilicia, wbose hereditai; chiefs younger Cyrus. 
^>pear in history under the 
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Eumenes, the Cardian, one of Alexander's ablest 
generals, then for a time held the govemmeDt of 
Cappadocia ; but on his death, by the hands of Ad- 
tigonus, and the subsequent contests between the 
latter and the other Macedonian chiefs, a favourable 
opportunity was afforded to Ariarathes, the nephew, 
but adopted son of the first Ariarathes, to recover 
his principality. Assisted by Ardoatus, sovereign 
of Armenia, this young prince entered Cappadocia 
with an anny, defeated and killed Amyntas the 
governor in battle, and quickly expelled the Mace- 
donians from the. country. (J>iod. Exc. ap. Phot, 
p. 1160.) Ariarathes II. transmitted the crown to 
his son Ariamnes, and he was succeeded by another 
Ariarathes, of whom nothing is recorded, except that 
on his death he left a son of the same name in his 
infancy. {Diod. Sic. ap. Phot. loc. cit.) This Aria- 
rathes, the fourth of that name, was contemporary 
with Philip of Macedon, Antiochus the Great, and 
Ptolemy Philopator. (Polyb. IV. 2.) His marriage 
with the daughter of Antiochus involved him in a 
political alliance with that sovereign, and consequent 
hostilities with the Romans, which would probably 
have led to his dethronement, after the battle of 
Magnesia, if he had not deprecated the anger of the 
victors by a timely and submissive embassy. 

The Consul Manlius accepted his apology, and 
granted him peace, on condition that he should pay 
600 talents. (Polyh. Exc XXII. 24. Liv. XXXVIII. 
37.) Soon after, we find this king of Cappadocia 
allied to Eumenes, king of Pergamum, who married 
his daughter, and by his means was admitted to 
the favour and friendship of the Romans. (Liv. 
XXXVIII. 39-) In conjunction with Eumenes he 
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made war against PJiamaces and the Galatians. 
(Polyb. Exc. XXV. 8.) Ariarathes survived An- 
tiochus Epiphanes little more than a year; and after 
a reign of nearly fifty-eight years '*, transmitted the 
crown to his son Ariarathes V. who for some time 
was dethroned by Demetrius Soter, king of Syria, 
and Orophemes, who pretended to be the son of 
Ariarathes IV.; but he was restored by the Ro- 
mans. (Polyb. III. 5.) In return for this assistance, 
he devoted himself to their service, and fell in the 
war they were carrying on against Aristonicus, the 
pretender to the throne of Pergamum. (Justin. 
XXXVII. 1.) He transmitted the crown to his son 
Ariarathes VI. who had married Laodice, sister 
of the celebrated Mithridates ; and, after reigning 
thirty-four years, was treacherously put to death by 
that crafty monarch. (Justin. XXXVIII. 1.) His 
two sons lost their lives in attempting to recover 
their paternal dominions ; and the royal line becom- 
ing extinct, the nation elected, at the instigation of 
the Roman senate, Ariobarzanes, a man of rank in 
the country, king of Cappadocia. This new sove- 
reign was, however, repeatedly expelled by Mithri- 
dates, and as often replaced by the Roman generals 
employed against him, till at length the death of 
that active and implacable enemy of the Roman 
name, left him in quiet possession of the throne, for 
which he was indebted to the latter. (Pint. Syll. et 
LucuU. Ap. Mithrid. c. 15. 60. Justin. XXXVIII. 2.) 
After three generations, the line of Ariobarzanes 
again failing on the death of his grandson Aria- 

*> For ihe succession and and accurate summary of Mr. 
chronology of the kings of Cap- Clinton, Fasti Hellen. torn. JI. 
l>adocia, see the very learned Appendix, p. 429- 
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rathes, serenth of that name, who was deposed and 
put to death by Marc Antony, the latter appointed 
Archelaus to succeed to the throne of Cappadocia. 
(Strab. XII. p. 540. Dio Gass. XLIX. 33.) This 
prince, diough a creature of Antony, had the art to 
secure the &your of Augustus also, and obtained 
from that emperor a considerable accession to his 
territory, consisting of a part of Cilicia, and some 
districts of Lycaonia, which had belonged to Anti- 
pater. (Strab. XII. p. 535. Dio Cass. LIV. 9) But 
he incurred the displeasure of Tiberius for having 
neglected to pay him his court when in the island 
of Rhodes. He was therefore summoned to Rome, 
under some pretended charge ; and, though acquit- 
ted of the offence Imputed to him, chagrin and vex- 
ation at the treatment he received from the emperor, 
joined to old age and bodily infirmity, terminated his 
life, and with him ended the Cappadocian king- 
dom, which was converted into a province under the 
charge of a proconsul. (Tacit Ann. II. 42. Dio Cass. 
LVII. ] 7.) Strabo states that Magna Cappadocia, 
as it was then called, was divided into ten pr%fec- 
turae, of which five lay towards Taurus, namely, 
Melitene, Catatmia, Cilicia, Tyanitis, and Garsauritis; 
the five others, further removed from the mountain 
above mentioned, were Laviniasene, Sargarausene, 
Saravene,Chaninianene,andMorimene; to these was 
added afterwards an eleventh, which comprised the 
cantons of Castabala and Cibystra, as far as Derbe 
in Lycaonia, and in favour of Archelaus, Cilicia 
Trachea, and the coast formerly infested by pirates. 
(XII. p. 535.) These divisions are, with some ex- 
ceptions, unknown to the later geographers. It is 
to be presumed, therefore, that they made 'way for 
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other changes io the distribution <^ the province ; 
and, as Strabo himself has not ventured to define 
their limits, we must content ourselves with such 
general indications of their extent and position, as 
can be collected firom his succinct and rapid view of 
this portion of Asia Minor. Under the GredE em- 
perOTS, Cappadocia was divided into two sections, 
one of which was under a consular government, the 
other was administered by a count, (T/epw). This 
province, if we include within its limits certain dis- 
tricts, which, under a specific arrangement, are as- 
signable to Armenia Minor, will have for its bounda- 
ries the Euphrates and Mount Amanus, to the west 
and south-west ; to the north, a chain of mountaius, 
running obliquely &om the head of the Euphrates 
along the left bank of the Lycus, then passing by 
the source of the Halys, and following that river 
till it meets the Cilician, or southern arm, near the 
ancient Mocissus ; towards the west, it bordered on 
the Galatian Trocmi and Lycaonia ; and, finally, to- 
wards the south, Taurus interposed its great ridge 
between it uid Cilicia. 

Caj^iadocia was thus surrounded on three sides 
by great ranges of mountains, besides being inter- 
sected by others of as great elevation as any in the 
peninsula. Hence its mineral productions were va- 
rious and abundant, and a source of wealth to the 
country. Strabo specifies the rich mineral colour 
called Sinople, ii-om its being exported by the mer- 
chants of Sinope, but really dug in the mines of 
Cappadocia : also onyx ; crystal ; a kind of white 
agate employed for ornamental purposes; and the 
lapis specularis : this last was found in large masses, 
and was a considerable article of the export trade. 
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The champaign country jdelded almost every kind 
of fruit and grain, and the wines of some districts 
vied with those of Greece in strength and flavour. 
Cappadocia was also rich in herds and flocks, but 
more particularly celebrated for its breed of horses ; 
and the onager, or wild ass, abounded in the moun- 
tains towards Lycaonia. (Strab. XII. p. 535 — 540.) 
The breadth of the whole province, taken from 
Pontus ' to Mount Taurus, measured, according to 
Strabo, 1800 stadia; while its length, from Lyca- 
onia and Fhrygia to the Euphrates, was not less 
than 3000. (XII. p. 539-) This geographer com- 
mences his periegesis of the province from the Eu- 
phrates ; but as our march is, on the contrary, from 
west to east, we shall begin rather from the Halys 
and the Lycaonian frontier. 
Ouuu. The first district we enter upon in this direction 

Osrira™, 18 Garsauritjs, which took its name from Garsaura, 
S^ "^ or Garsabora, a small town, mentioned more than 
once by Strabo, as situated on the great road from 
Ephesus to the Euphrates. (XII. p. 537- Cf. XII. 
p. 568. XIV. p. 663.) It was 120 stadia from Co- 
ropassus, the last town of Lycaonia. FUny says 
Garsauritis joins on to Phrygia. (VI. 3.) Ptolemy 
ascribes to this praefectura ArcheIais,Dioc3esarea,and 
Ardieiaii. Tetrapyrgia. (p. 125.) Archelais, as we are in- 
formed by Pliny, was situate on the Halys, and had 
received a colony in the reign of Claudius. It had its 
name from Archelaus, the last sovereign of Cappa- 
docia, but it was then only an inconsiderable place, 

'^ This must mean from the if including the kingdom of 

Euxiue, otherwise thia dinien- Fontus. Ptolemy also unites 

uon would be ninch exagger- them in his geographical sya- 

atedi and therefore Strabo ia tem, p. 125. 
here speaking of Cappadocia as 
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since no notice is taken of it by Strabo. We know 
from the Itineraries that Archelais was situate on 
the road by which Ancyra communicated with Ty- 
ana, or, to speak more generally, on the route lead- 
ing from Constantinople to Syria and Palestine. 
(Anton. Itin. p. 144. Itin. Hieros. p. 576.) As we 
find no mention of Archelais in Hierocles nor the 
Ecclesiastical Notices, it probably sunk into decay 
under the eastern emperors. lyAnviUe is certainly 
mistaken in identifying Archelais with Erkli, south- 
east of Iconium, as this position is totally incom- 
patible with the Itineraries. I should rather agree 
with Col. Leake, in supposing it may be represented 
by the modem Ak-gerai, on the right bank of .the 
Hal]%, which gives its name to a district pro- 
bably corresponding with Garsauritis^. Diocaesa-DiooMa- 
rea, which Ptolemy places in this vicinity, is often"*" 
noticed, as Wesseling has remarked, by Gregory of 
Nazianzus, and from his account it was evidently 
situated not far fi*ora the latter town, with which 
his name is always connected. Of Diocsraarea he 
says, 

Vf'^yvfiw fivq«'airo thv trptfi Kanrraioxtarn 
'H ^oxaivapifen oAiyi; xsAi;. 
and again, 

TirrSii' fiiv rrtkii6ft» itzAp iroXw aaiifa EtuNa 
B^fUKTiv i9uSfxi|f ^ ^imauaufiatt 

It has been remarked that, as Diocaesarea is nei- 
ther mentioned in Hierocles nor the Notices, and 
other documents, it may have perhaps been united 
to Nazianzus, but Gregory himself speaks of the 
two as very distinct places. 

^ Asia Minor, p. 7ft. 
VOL. II. I 
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■■ Nazianzus itself derives all its celebrity from that 
great writer and poet ; he appears to have been born 
at Arianzus, a small village in the inmiediate neigh- 
bourhood'', but to have been principally educated at 
Nazianzus', to the bishopric of which he was after- 
wards promoted. (Niceph. Call. XIV. 39- Philostorg. 
ap. Suid. V. rpijyopies.) He himself informs us, that 
his father had built a beautiful chui'ch in that town. 
(Orat. XIX. p. 813.) Nazianzus is assigned by Hie- 
rocles to Cappadocia Secunda. The Itineraries re- 
move it twenty-four miles from Archelais. In that 
of Jerusalem, the name is strangely metamorphosed 
to Anathiango ; (p. 577.) and in Ptolenjy to Nea- 
nessuB, or Nanessus. (p. 136.) Above the town was 
a hill or mountain, named Athar. (Act. Tergemin. 
ap. Wesseling, loc. cit.) Sasima, another spot con- 
nected with the biography of Gregory, was twenty- 
five miles from Nazianzus, towards Tyana. It was 
the first church to which he was appointed, and he 
has given us a humorous description of the miseries 
of the placed 

%ja$fi,ii r/f nrriv Ir fi-cirp Xtmfoptf 

Atn»f aTivxrSv xa) rrcva* KWfuiipW*' 
Ko'i'i! r^ Tarra iial 't/ifooi <ruv apfLnat, 
0^^vai, Tttvayftiil, itpaKTQpt;, rrfi^Keu, waSoi, 

(Cf. Orat. XXV. p. 435.) Gregory's complaint of the 
want of water in this part of the country agrees 
with the indication we find in Ptolemy, of a place 

•i Note to Hierocles, p. 700, • Weaseling, ibid. ' Cited 
by Wesseling. 
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called Phreata, or " the Wells," in Garsauritis. Pim 
(p. 125.) Salambria, which he assigns to the same 
district, is doubtless the Salaberina of the Table, s 
from which we learn that it stood to the south of 
Arcbelais, and at the junction of two roads; the one 
coming from Ancyra, the other from Pessinus and 
Amorium. Tetrapyi^a, another Garsauritic town Tetrapyr- 
in the list of Ptolemy, cannot be identified with a^"" 
station of the same name occurring in the Table, 
between Iconium and Pompeiopolis of Cilicia. The 
adjoining praefectura, to the north of the one we havenioHmene 
just described, is called Morimene by Strabo and'"* """ 
Pliny, without any indication of the origin of the 
name. Pliny observes, that it was contiguous to 
Galatia ; the boundary of the two provinces was 
formed by the river Cappados, from which the 
country we are now describing took its name. {VI. 
3.) This stream answers, I conceive, in modem 
geography to that now called Erkurous, which, 
rising in the mountains of Pontus, flows in a south- 
westerly direction, and joins the Halys a little below 
Kircher. Tliis being so, Morimene will answer 
nearly to the district of Kircher. Strabo mentions 
DO towns in Morimene, but he says it possessed a 
celebrated temple of Jupiter, at a place named Ve-Venau. 
nasi. There were no less than 3000 slaves belong- 
ing to the establishment, and the high priest en- 
joyed an annual income of fifteen talents, arising 
from the produce of the lands belonging to the tem- 
ple. The sacerdotal office was held for life, and was 
next in dignity to that of Comana. (XII. p. 537-) 
If the Muriana of Ptolemy, as Cellarius imagines 
with great probability, should be identified with the 
Morimene of Strabo and Pliny, we shall have to place 
I 3 
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io it, from his indication, some towns, whicii, liow- 
ever obscure, ought not to be entirely omitted ; and 
the Itineraries will lend us their aid in settling some 
of the positions they occupied. The first Cappado- 
cian town, after passing the Galatian frontier, was 
■' Parnassus, as we learn from tbe Jerusalem Itine- 
rary, which removes it ninety-nine miles from An- 
cyra, and forty from Archelais. The Antonine Iti- 
nerary reckons only eighty-four from the former 
city. It was a place of some antiquity, being men- 
tioned by Polybius in a passage contained in the 
Excerpta Legat., wherein tbe historian, narrating 
the war carried on by Eumenes and Ariarathes, 
king of Cappadocia, against Pbamaces, king of Pon- 
tus, states that Eumenes, finding that his adversary 
was about to invade Cappadocia, determined to anti- 
cipate him; moving then rapidly through Galatia 
in five days, from Calpitum^, he reached Uie Halys, 
and in one day more he came to Parnassus, where 
he was joined by Ariarathes with bis forces. (XXV. 
4. 8.) It is seen from the above passage that Par- 
nassus was on the right bank of the Halys, and one 
day's march from it. Parnassus is assigned by Hie- 
rocles to Cappadocia Secunda : (p. 700.) it is also 
mentioned by Constautine Porphyrogenetes ; and 
the Acts of Councils prove its having been a bi- 
shop's see**. 

We learn from Philostorgius, that Sadagothina, a 
village situate in the vicinity of Parnassus, was the 
birthplace of Ulfilas, bishop of the Groths. (II. p. 
480.) From Parnassus, the traveller had the choice 
of two roads; the one leading to Archelais and 

S Sunie uiikDown plnce or tian frontier, 
river of fhrygia, on the Gala- ■■ tieogr. Sacr. p. 255. 
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Tyaoa, the other to Cesarea, the capital of the pro- 
vince. There were two stages between Parnassus 
and Archelais; Ozzala, or, as it is in the Jerusa-Onaift. 
lem Itinerary, logola, seventeen miles, and Nitazue, 
eighteen miles. Allusion seems to be made to the 
former station in Greg. Nazian. (Bp. XII.) Nitazus Nitanu. 
occurs in all the Itineraries, but in the Table it has 
exchanged places with Corbeus, and in the Hieroso- 
lymitanum it is corruptly written Nitalis. The road 
from Parnassus to Caesarea presents us with four 
stations : Nyssa twenty-four miles, Osiana thirty- Nyna. 
two, Saceasena twenty-eight, Caesarea thirty. Of 
these, Nyssa is the only one which possesses any 
interest, from being associated with the fame of Gre- 
gory, brother of Basil, and sumamed Nyssenus, from 
his long residence there as bishop of its church. 
(Socr. Hist. Eccl. V. 8. Niceph. Call. XI. 49.) Pto- 
lemy assigns Nyssa to Muriana, (Morimene,) and 
Hierocles to Cappadocia Prima, (p. 699-) The name 
of Nour is still attached to the site on the Halys, 
below Mochiour. This latter place represents Mocis- Modnui. 
sus, a town of some size and note in the time of 
Justinian, who built it on the site of an ancient for- 
tress. (Proa>p. Md. V. 4. Steph. Byz. v. Mouwo-o-of.) 
Ptolemy has several obscure towns in the same dis- 
trict, which occur in no other writer, and which 
render it still a matter of doubt whether his 
Munana is the Morimene of other geographers. 
He names Sinzita, or Sindita, Coteena, Zoro-sinziu, tei 
passus, Arasaxa, Camalis, Ganiace : this last is cotKna^ 
peiiiaps the Garmias of the Table Itinerary, be-.ur''**' 
tween Aspona in Galatia, and what should be Ni-c^?!!^ 
tazus. *'"™"- 

The next Cappadocian prsefectura bore the name 
i3 
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oiidapn-of Cilicia, like the well known province south of 
"'"'™' Taurus, and perhaps there was some local con- 
nexion subsisting between it and this part of Cappa- 
docia, which may have given rise to the appellation; 
but the reason has not been mentioned by Strabo, 
Maaxa, who merely states the fact. Its chief city, and also 
^^^ et the capital of the whole province, was Mazaca, lat- 
UuieUa. jg^iy, |jgt(;gj. known by the name of Caesarea, with 
the topographical adjunct Ad Argseum, to denote 
its position at the foot of the high mountain so 
called. It was a city of great antiquity, and its 
foundation was even ascribed by some writers to 
Mesech. the son of Japhet. (Joseph. Ant. Jud. I. 
c. 6.) Philostoi^iuB says it was Brst called Maza, 
from Mosoch, a Cappadocian chief; and afterwards 
Mazaca. (IX. p. 530.) This city, as Strabo reports, 
was exposed to great inconveniences, being ill sup- 
plied with water, and destitute of fortifications. The 
surroimding country was also unproductive; con- 
sisting of a dry, sandy plain', with several volcanic 
pits for the space of many stadia around the town. 
Fuel was also scarce, for though mount Argseus was 
well wooded toward its base, it was somewhat dan- 
gerous of access, from the marshes and quagmires 
witli which it was girt : the soil of these forests was 
likewise volcanic. Mount Argxus is a vast moun- 
tain covered with perpetual snow, and so high, that, 
as Strabo reports, those who had ascended to the 
summit, and they were very few who could boast 
of such a feat, affirmed that they were able to dis- 

i It ia worthy of remnrk, be was told there whs no part 

however, that Mr. Kiuneir was of Asia Minor which lurpassed 

struck with the great quaotity the neighbourhood for the <|ua- 

of vegetables offered for Bale in lity and variety of its fruits, 

the market of Kaitarie/i, and p. 103. 
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cover from thence both the Euxlne, and the Cilician 
sea. (XII. p. 588.) Mr. Kinneir observes, ** it is un- 
*' doubtedly a mountain of prodigious elevation; but 
" he much questions whether any human being ever 
" reached its summit ; and indeed he was positively 
" informed that this was quite impossible. It is 
" covered for some miles below the peak with snow, 
" which was said to be eight or ten feet in depth in 
** the month of October, when he was at Csesarea'' ;" 
he adds, that " two branches of this mountain ad- 
" vance a short distance into the plain, forming a 
" small recess, in the centre of which stands Cse- 
" sarea, surrounded on three sides by mountains'." 
Elsewhere he states, " that mount Argtak," as it is 
now called, " rises in a peak from the plain, and at 
" this season of the year, when the whole of the sur- 
" rounding country was parched with drought, the 
" mountain, halfway from its summit, was enve- 
" loped in the snows of perpetual winter™." 

The river Melas had its source in the eternal gla- 
ciers of this lofty summit, but its bed being lower 
than the level of Mazaca, the inhabitants derived 
little benefit from it ; on the contrary, it was some- 
times apt to overflow and stagnate in the surround* 
ing plain, which bred contagious disorders. Its bed 
also covered some fine stone quarries, which would 
have been very valuable for building. Strabo re- 
lates, that king Ariarathes had once closed up a 
narrow passage by which the Melas found a vent 
for its waters in the direction of the Euphrates. 
By this contrivance the whole of the surrounding 
plains were inundated, and appeared like a vast sea 

>■ Journey through Aua Minor, Sic. p. 94, note. 
' p. 100. "> p. 105. 
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dotted with islands, in which the Cappadocian prince 
took his pastime : this childish amusement cost him 
dear, for the accumulated waters at length hurst the 
dyke by which they were withheld, and hastened to 
the Euphrates with prodigious force. This great 
river rose in consequence far above its usual level, 
and inundated not only the plains of Cappadocia, 
and destroyed many habitations and farms ; but this 
accident caused besides considerable damage to some 
districts of the Galatians". These laid a formal 
complaint against Ariarathes before the Roman 
people, wbo condemned that monarch to pay a sium 
of 300 talents to the parties who had suffered. (XII. 
p. 638,539.) The Melas is now called Kara-wu, or 
the Black River; it flows from west to east, enter- 
ing the Euphrates at Maiatia : although an incon- 
siderable stream in the autumn, it frequently inun- 
dates the country during the melting of the snows *>. 

Notwithstanding these disadvantages attending its 
position, the kings of Cappadocia had fixed their 
residence at Mazaca, from its central situation in 
the midst of other districts more fertile, and better 
suppUed with every article necessary for the pros- 
perity of a great city ; such as stones for building, 
and timber, and rich pastures required for the sub- 
sistence of the numerous herds and flocks which 
they possessed. Claudian alludes to these when he 
says, 

jam paacua fumant 

Cappadocum, volucnimque parens ArgseuB equorum. 
In Ruf. II. 30. 

" Some of the waters pro* river alao, and thus flooded the 
bably found their way to the Galatiau territory. 
Halya, and caused a rise in that " Kinneir's T^lvel^ p. 105. 
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Mazaca assumed therefore the appearance of s 
large camp rather than of a regular dty, being 
open and unfortified. The royal property, consisting 
chiefly in slaves, was kept in different fortresses 
throughout the country. 

Mancipiis locuples, eget tens Cappadociim rex. 

HoR. Ep. I. 6. 39. 

The whole nation might be said to be addicted 
to servitude ; for when they were offered a free 
constitution by the Romans, they declined the iB- 
voar, and preferred receiving a master from the 
hands of their allies. (Strab. XII. p. 540.) After 
the conquest of Pontus, Rome and Italy were filled 
with Cappadocian slaves. (Plut. Lucull. Cf. Athen. 
I. p. 20.) Many of these were excellent bakers and 
confectioners. (Atben. III. p. 112, 113.) Their 
orators were not in such good repute. (Anthol. Pal. 
XI. p. 539.) Strabo informs us that Mazaca was 
captured by Tigranes, king of Annenia, in a sudden 
irruption made into Cappadocia to befriend Mithri- 
dates. He caused the town immense loss by carry- 
ing away nearly all the iohabitauts, whom he after- 
wards settled at Tigranocerta : but when that city 
was taken by Lucullus, several individuals were 
enabled to return to their country. (XII. p. 589. 
ApiHan. Mitfar. c. 67.) The code of Charondas had 
been adopted at Mazaca ; and it was the business 
of a ma^strate, especially appointed to this office, 
to explain the laws. (Strab. loc. cit.) This city re- 
tained its original name till the death of Arcfaelaus 
took place, when Tiberius, having reduced Cappa- 
docia to the form of a Roman province, changed 
also the appellation of its capital. (Eutrop. VII. 6. 
Suid. V. Tt^ipiof.) It is remarkable, however, that 
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Strabo takes no notice of this name, but says it 
was sometimes called Eusebia ad Argseum. It pro- 
bably derived the latter from Ariobarzanes, who 
took the surname of E^erc/Sijf. Pliny is the earliest 
writer who applies to the Cappadoclan capital the 
imperial title. (VI. 3. Ptol. p.l25. Ammian. Mar- 
cell. XX. c. 23.) It appears to have increased in 
size and consequence under successive emperors, till 
it was captured, after an obstinate defence, by the 
Persian Sapor, under the reign of the unfortunate 
Valerian. It is said to have been betrayed into the 
hands of the eastern monarch, who devoted thou- 
sands of tlie defenceless inhabitants to the sword. 
The population of the city at that period was esti- 
mated at 400,000 souls. (Zonar. Ann. XII. p. 630. 
Zosim. I. p.2d.) Cssarea, nevertheless, recovered from 
this disaster, being frequently mentioned subsequent- 
ly by the Byzantine historians, CedrenuB, (p. 57S.) 
and Nieeiih. Bryeunius. The latter annalist reports 
that it was nearly destroyed by an earthquake. It 
was once more besieged and taken by the Saracens, 
and finally fell into the hands of the Turks, by whom 
it is called Kataarieh. It was the metropolis of 
Cappadocia, and derived additional celebrity firom 
the life and writings of St. Basil, who was bom and 
educated there, and presided over its church for 
many years. (Socr. Hist. Bccl. V. 8. Niceph. Call. 
XI. 49- Cf. Hierocl. p. 698. Steph. Byz. v. M<i- 

Kaisarieh has a population of about 25,000 souls, 

P Triere hie no raedab witb Epigraphe, ET1EBEIA£. KAIXA- 

the name of Mazaca, but ibose PEIAS. or KAIc. nPOC APrAIO. 

with the title of Eusebia, or Epochs ab anno V. C. 770. 

Ciesarea, are very abundant, Sestini, p. 129. 
from Tiberiua to L. Verus. 
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and is the emporium of an extensive trade, and the 
resort of merchants from all parts of Asia Minor 
and Syria, who come to purchase cotton, cultivated 
here in great quantities *i. Mr. Kinneir remarks, 
that the ancient city appears to have covered a much 
lai^r area than the modem one. The sides of the 
hills to the south of the town are strewed with 
mouldering piles of rubbish, and the ruins of other 
edifices may plainly be discovered towards the north 
and east. Those on the south side are about a quar- 
ter of a mile from the modem town, and are called 
Eskiaher, or " the old city," where, on the summit of 
a small hill, and close to a perpendicular rock, a mo- 
dem structure seems to have been erected upon the 
foundations of a more noble edifice. Under this 
building a number of subterraneous passages have 
been hewn out of the rock ; and about fifty paces 
more in advance you perceive the vestiges of a large 
and solid superstmcture, which presents a parallelo- 
gram of one hundred and seventy paces in length, 
and eighty in width. In an adjacent suburb were 
ruins still more extensive, presenting the walls and 
end of a vast arched haOA. The fragments of de- 
cayed buildings, mantled with shrubs and ivy, are 
to be seen on every side ; but there were no columns, 
no sculptured marbles, nor even a single Greek or 
Latin inscription. A considerable part of the city- 
wall is still standing ; but this in all probability owes 
its origin to the Mahomedans ^ Mazaca, according 
to the reckoning of Strabo, was 800 stadia from the 
frontier of Pontus, less than 1600 from the Eu- 
phrates, and six days' journey from the Pylae Cili- 
q Kioneir, |>. 100. ' Joiirtiejr, p. 100, 102. 
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cise. (XII. p. 539.) Id the vicinity of this city we 
Dacon. hear of Dacora, a village which gave birth to Eu- 
nomiuB, the Arian heretic, and whither he was 
banished by Theodosius. (Sozom. Hist. Eccl. VII. 
17. Philoetorg. X. 6.) Cedrenus, when relating 
the expedition of the emperor Basiliiis into Cappa- 
doda and Syria, notices several petty fortresses in 
the same district ; such as Xylocastrum, Phyrocas- 
tnun, and Phalacrum. (p. 573.) Also a spot named 
BovKov ?JBt(, Bud lapis, (p. 687.) 

Ptolemy includes in his list of the prsefectura Ci- 
MuatUia. licis, Mustilia, Siva, Campe, Cyzistra, or Cozistra, 
Cunpe. Ebagena, or Sebagena, Archalla, Soroba, or Sobara. 
E^^Da. Of these, Siva and Campe can be laid down in the 
Soroba. map from the Table on the road from Mazaca to 
Tavium ; Campe sixteen miles from the former, and 
Siva twenty-two miles further. Archalla cannot be 
identified with Erkie, or Eregii, south of NtgdS, 
for that would certainly indude it in Tyanitis, un- 
less we suppose Ptolemy to have been guilty of a 
mistake. North of the Cilician praefectura towards 
Pontus was that of Chammanene : it was separated 
from the latter province by a chain of mountains 
parallel with Taurus. Strabo merely notices in it 
Daimenda. the fortress of Dasmenda, placed on a steep and lofty 
rock ; (XII. p. 540.) but Ptolemy names Zama, An- 
draca, Gradiana, or Gadusena« Vadata, Sarvena, Odo- 
zaoiB. gra,or Odoga. (p. 126.) Zama appears in the Table 
G°^^ on the road from Tavium to Mazaca, and three 
s^^ stages from the former. I know not the name of 
'^^°^^ the modem district, which answers properly to that 
of Chammanene. Contiguous to it, on the south- 
east, and towards Armenia, was that of Sargarau- 
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aene, which Strabo barely mentions under tfae head 
of Cappadocia. (XII. p. 534.) Pliny (VI. 3.) seerae 
to place it next to Phrygia, but the authority of 
the Itineraries leads to the conclusion that it tras 
situate in the direction of Armenia. Ptolemy is 
the only writer who specifies the towns belonging to 
this praefectura: they are Phiara, Salagena, or Sa-?^^^ 
dagena, Gaugaena, or Gauraena, Sabalassus, Ariara-G""?"!""' 
thia, and Masora, or Maroza. (p. 126.) Of these, Anarathia. 

. . . . .-111... » MaroM. 

Anzirathia appears evidently from the Antonine Iti- 
nerary to have stood between Nicopolis of Armenia 
Minor and the Cappadocian Comana. (p. S12, 213. 
Cf. p. 181.) Stephanus Byz. (v. ^ApuxpaSeui) says, it 
took its name from Ariaratfaes, who married the 
sister of Antiochus. It would seem therefore that 
the {tfaefectura we are now considering must have 
occupied nearly the district of JOiconberg in the 
p&chalick of Siwa», on both baulm of the Kartuou, 
or Melas. 

Contiguous to it on the east, and reaching to the 
Euphrates, was the praefectura of Laviniasene ; forLavini*- 
Strabo, when speaking of Pontus, gives us to under- T^im^' 
stand it was contiguous to Armenia Minor and the 
Pontic districts of Coulopene and Camisene. Pto- 
lemy extends it quite up to the Euphrates, and this 
makes it alt<^tber nearly agree with the canton of 
Jirabiir also in the pachalick of Siwan. The latter Conu. 
ge(^;rajriier places on the Euphrates, Come, Metita, Metiu. 
and Claudias, which Cellarius thinks, with reason, cUudiM, 
should be identified with the Claudiopolis of Pliny. S^i^olu."' 
(V. 24.) Come and Metita occur also in the Table. 
At a greater distance from the river we have Car- D^t™.*" 
pacelis, Dizoatra, or Zizoatra, Pasarne, Cizara, Saba-ci!^"' 
gena, Nolasene, Langasa, (p. 127.) Respecting these Nd^f^ 
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we have no further information than what the Alex- 
andrian geographer affords. 
Ridiiene Melitcne was situate on the right bank of the 
Euphrates, which separated it from the Syrian dis- 
trict of Sophene. Towards the south it bordered 
on the principality of Commagene, on the same side 
of the river, but also annexed to Syria. The soil 
was fertile, and yielded fruits of every kind ; in this 
differing from the rest of Cappadocia: the chief 
produce was oil, and a wine called Monarites, which 
equalled the best of Grecian growth. (Strab. XII. 
p. 535. Cf. Plin. VI. 3.) Ptolemy seems to include 
Melitene in Armenia Minor, (p. 127.) Strabo takes 
no notice of any town in this prsefectura ; but sub- 
sequent to his time, that is, in the reign of Trajan, 
what had been only a camp or military station, was 
MeKtene conveftcd by Order of the emperor into a town, 
""** which became one of the most considerable places 
in Cappadocia. Justinian again enlarged its circuit, 
and decorated it with several buildings. At this 
period it was the capital of Armenia Minor. (Pro- 
cop, de JEd. III. 4.) Melitene had been the station 
of the Christian l^on, in whose behalf a miracle is 
said to have been performed for the preservation of 
the Roman army. (Euscb. Hist. Eccl. V. 6. Xiphil. 
Marc. Aurel. Cf. Dio Cass. LV. p. 564.) In the 
time of Hierocles it was the metropolis of Armenia 
Secunda ; (p. 703.) and frequent mention is made 
of it by the Byzantine writers ''. It retains some 
vestiges of its former name under that of Jtfalatia. 
Modem travellers describe it as situate in a fine 
plain between the Euphrates and Metas, but in 

r See the nuthoriUes cited by Wesseling ad Anton. Itin. p. 
209. 
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ruins '. Ptolemy places near the Euphrates, t(^ther 
with Melitene, Sinis, which he terms a colony, but shiu. 
no other writer has named it^ (p. 137.) DascusaDaKcuia. 
also in the list of the Alexandrine geographer, is 
placed by Pliny about seventy-four miles from Meli- 
tene, but only fifty by the Itineraries. (Cf. Oros. I. 2. 
Not. Imper.) At some distance from the Euphrates 
Ptolemy enumerates several minor towns, such as 
ZoparistuB,Titaris8us, Cianica, Phusipara, Eusimara, zopuistus. 
Jassus, Ciacis, Leugaesa, or Leut^sa, Marcada, orCiBnica. 
Carmada, Semisus, Lalsenesis, or Ladaenesis. Ciacis EusimBra. 
is designated in the Notitia Imperii as the station c^s. 
of a squadron of horse : " Ala prima Augusta Co- MsKsds. 
" lonorum Chiacae."' The Antonine Itinerary and 14^mU. 
the Table remove this station, the one eighteen, the 
other twenty-eight miles from Melitene. The latter 
probably is more correct, as agreeing better with 
the distance reckoned by Pliny frvm Melitene to 
Dascusa. The prsefectura called Saravene {Zapaov^) Smvene 
by Strabo, is, I imagine, the same as the Ravene, or 
Avarene, of Ptolemy : if so, we learn from the latter 
geographer that it was situate near the Euphrates. 
He places on the banks of that river Juliopolis and 
fiarzalo, in the interior, Seraspere, Lacriassus, An- 
telia, and Adatha. Juliopolis appears to have been ^^^^ 
south of Claudiopolis ; and Barsalium, as it is writ-serupere. 
ten in the Table, was forty-six miles from the sameAntdu. 
town. From this it may be inferred that Ravene, 
or Saravene, was the extreme canton of Cappadocia 
to the south-east, and that it bordered on Comma- 
gene. It answers therefore to the soutbem portion 
of the present district of Malatia. 

■ KiDD«r'9jouraey,Ap(iend. * Perhaps we should read se- 

p. 555. parately lln(, KaXjnwiik 
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Tyimiti, Tyanitie comprised that portion of the province 
which bordered on the defiles of Taurus and the 
passes leading into Cilicia. It took its name from 

Tyuik. Tyana, the principal town, and a place of consider- 
able note and great antiquity. Strabo reports that 
it was built on what was called the causeway of 
Semiramis, and well fortified. (XII. p. 537".) Cei- 
larius is of opinion that the town called Dana by 
Xenophon in the Anabasis (I. 3. 20.) should be 
identified with Tyana'; and this supposition has 
great probability to recommend it, Dana being, ac- 
cording to Xenophon, a town of Cappadocia, four 
days' march from Iconium, and populous and weal- 
thy ; moreover close to the defiles leading into Ci- 
licia. The Greeks, always led by a similarity of 
name to connect the origin of cities with their fables, 
pretended, that it owed its foundation to Thoas, the 
king of the Tauric Scythians, in his pursuit thither 
of Pylades and Orestes. (Arrian. Peripl. Eux. p. 6.) 
From him it was called Thoana, and afterwards 
Tuaua. (Steph. Byz. v. Tvoinx.) It is probable that 
Alexander passed through Tyana on his way to the 
" Cilician Gates," but Arrian has not named it in 
his narrative. The proximity to so important a 
pass must have rendered this town a place of con- 
siderable traflick and consequence ; it was besides 
situate in ui extensive and fertile plain at the foot 
of mount Taurus, and between the Euphrates and 
Halys. Strabo does not account for the origin of 
the name of Eusebia, which it afterwards assumed, 
(XII. p. 587.) but this was perhaps owing to the 
peculiar sanctity of the religious rites practised in 

" Zda, in Pontus, wu also waj, or mound, of Semiramis. 
said \a be built on tbe cause- ' Geogr. Ant. t. II. p. 29 1 . 
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honour of Jupiter, whose temple was situate near 
a sacred lake and source named Asmabaeon, at a 
little distance from the town ; whence he was sur- 
□amed Asmabaeus. This lake, from which a source 
issued, though always appearing to rise, never over- 
flowed its banks. (Ammian. Marcell. XXIII. 19.) 
Manuert imagines that this is the same lake which 
Strabo reports to have been sacred to Jupita Dacius, 
and the priests of which ranked after those of Co- 
mana and Venasi. The Ifike in question was exten- 
sive and brackish, and the banks were so steep, that 
it was necessary to descend by steps cut in the rock. 
Its waters were never seen to rise or to diminish. 
(XII. p. 536.) I should imagine, however, that the 
takes are different', that of Astnabaeus is also men- 
tioned by Philostratus in his Life of Apollonius. 
(I. 4.) This celebrated impostor derived his birth 
from Tyana, and conferred upon it in return a noto- 
riety which was not likely to survive the frauds 
which he practised. {Cf Vopisc. Aurelian. c. 3S. et 
34. Lucian. Pseudom. t. II. p. 213.) At a later 
period Tyana became the see of a Christian bishop, 
and the metropolis of Cappadocia Secunda. (Greg. 
Naz.Epist. SS.Orat XX. p.355.) This took place in 
the reign of Valens. (Cf. Basil. Magn. Ep. 74 et 75. 
Hierocl. p. 700.) Its capture by the Saracens is re- 
corded by Cedrenus. (p. 477.) The Itineraries place 
Tyana seventy-five miles south of Archelais, and 
thirty-four miles from Podandus, where the defile 
of Taurus was narrowest. On the other hand we 
know from Strabo that it was three days' journey 
from Mazaca. (XII. p. 539) These data and other 
circumstances and topographical marks agree suf- 
ficiently in the position of Ketch-hissar between 
VOL. II. K 
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Nigdi and ErekU, and near the foot of the central 
chain of Taurus and the Cilician pass. Captain 
Kinneir, in one of his journeys, found there consi- 
derable ruins. He mentions particularly a beautiful 
aqueduct of granite, extending, as he was informed, 
seven or eight miles to the foot of the mountains. 
The massy foundations of several lai^ edifices were 
also to be seen in several parts of the town ; shaf^, 
pillars, and pedestals of pillars, lay half biiried under 
ground, and near the vestiges of an old building 
was a handsome granite column yet standing. The 
aqueduct, as well as the other buildings, are all 
attributed to Nimrod by the natives ; but they are 
without doubt the work of the Romans, and are 
probably the ruins of the ancient town of Tyana>'. 
According to the same traveller, Ketch-histar stands 
south-west by west of Nigdeh, and is distant from 
it twelve miles ^. 

Not far from Tyana, but nearer mount Taurus, 
were the two small towns of Castabala and Cybis- 
tra, which belonged properly to an eleventh prse- 
fectura, added after the death of king Archelaus. 
(Strab. XII. p. 537.) Frequent mention is made of 
the latter place in the epistles of Cicero, during his 
command in Cilicia. It was at Cybistra that he fixed 
his head-quarters, in order, as he says, to int>tect 
Cappadocia from the Armenians, who were known 
to favour the ParUiians ; and to be ready to move 
forward also into Cilicia, if the latter should make 
an irruption into that province. He remained fifteen 

T We find on ihe medals of racalla, tlwt of KOAONIA TTA- 

Tyana, die tides of I EPA ACT- NEHN fiirtlier appears. Seitini, 

ADC. ATrONOMOC: tbese are p. 130. 
ofther^nsof HadriBDaadAD- ■ P. 113 — 115. 
toninuB Piua. On those of Ca- 
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days at Cybietra, and then advanced towards mount 
Amanus, to threaten the enemy, and clear the coun- 
try of the robbers which infested it. (Ep. ad Fam. 
XV. 2 et 4. ad Att. V. 20.) Col. Leake is inclined 
to place Cybistra at Karahisaar, near Mazaca, where 
there are considerable remains of antiquity, and 
the distance of which from the supposed site of 
Tyana agrees sufficiently with the sixty-four miles 
reckoned by the Table Itinerary. It must be con- 
tended, however, that this position does not corre- 
spond with Strabo's account; who says that both 
Cybistra and Castabala stood nearer Taurus than 
Tyana did : and Cicero also clearly states that Cy- 
bistra was at the foot of that mountain, whereas 
Kar€thissar is rather at the foot of mount Argaeus. 
D'Anville had imagined, from a similarity of name, 
that Cybistra might be represented by JBustereh, a 
small place near the source of. one of the branches 
of the Halys, and several miles to the east of Nigde, 
towards Bostan; this locality would certainly agree 
better with the information of the ancients as to 
Cybistra ; but it is not stated whether there are any 
remains of antiquity at JBusterek, and besides. Col. 
Leake affirms that, according to the Arabian geo- 
grapher Hadjy Khalfa, the true name of the place 
is KogtereK However this may be, I cannot agree 
with that able antiquary's opinion as to the identity 
of Cybistra with Karakissar, for Ptolemy assigns 
Cybistra to Cataonia, which could never have in- 
cluded Karahissar within its limits. Hierocles gives 
it to Cappadocia Secunda. (p. 700''.) 

■ Asia Minor, p. 63, noU. epigraph it KTBICTPEON. Sea- 

^ There is but one coin ex- tini, p. 130. 
Unt belongii^ to Cybistra; the 

K2 
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Cnstabaia. CastabaU was remarkable for a temple sacred to 
Diana Perasia. It was asserted that the priestesses 
of the goddess could tread with naked feet on burn- 
ing cinders, without receiving any injury. The sta- 
tue of Diana was also said to have been the identical 
one brought by Orestes from Tauris, whence the 
name of Perasia, " from beyond sea," was thought 
to be derived. (Strab. XII. p. 538. Cf. Steph. Byz. 
y. KaorajSaAo;.) Pliny also names Castabala among 
the chief towns of Cappadocia. (VI. 3.) Col. Leake 
is inclined to identify Castabala with Nigdi, where 
there are several vestiges of antiquity*^; but D'An- 

Caayiu. ville says, Nigde is Cadyna, a town mentioned by 
Strabo as the residence of Sisina, a partisan of An- 
tony, by whom he was created king of Cappadocia, 
after expelling Ariarathes; the latter, however, 
finally recovered his dominions. (Strab. XII. p. 537. 
Appian. Civ. Bell. V. 7.) If, as Strabo seems to 
state, Cadyna was on the borders of Lycaonia, the 
position of Nigdi would not be ill suited in regard 
to that indication. I raay add, with respect to Casta- 
bala, that some antiquaries place it at Kalat Mas- 
man, to the north-east of NigdeM. Not far from 
the latter site is a ruined fortress, named Nour, 

Nore,uTe whlch recalls to mind Nora, where Eumenes, the 
general of Alexander, sustained a long and diffi- 
cult siege against Antigonus. (Strab. XII. p. 537. 
Diod. Sic. XVIII. 4,1. Plut. Eumen. c. 10—12.) 
This castle subsequently belonged to Sisina, who 
deposited there his treasures ; it then bore the name 
of Neroassus. (Strab. loc. cdt.) Mr. Kinneir says, 
" At the end of the third mile (from Karakisior) 

< Asia Minor, p. 63. 

d SestiDi, p. 131. This c 
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" we passed under a high and perpendiciilar rock 
" crowned with an ancient fortress, called by the 
" natives Yengi Bar, or Nour:" in a note he adds, 
the castle of Nour is stated to have been two stadia 
in circumference, and that of Yengi Bar exactly 
corresponds'. 

Argus was another fortress in this direction; it Argus 
was near the foot of mount Taurus, and stood on a 
rock prodigiously elevated. (Strab. loc. cit.) The Iti- 
neraries indicate, north of Tyana, at a distance of 
sixteen miles, a station named Andabalis, or Anda- 
vilis. (Itin. Anton, p. 145.) The Jerusalem Itinerary 
has this remark annexed to the specification of the 
site and distance: " Mansio Andavilis. (M. XVI.) 
" Ibi est villa Pampali, unde veniunt equi curules." 
This Pampalus is supposed to be the sarae as Pal- 
matius, a famous breeder and trainer of race-horses 
under the emperor Va^erian^ 

South of Tyana, towards Cilicia, was Faustino* FsiutUur- 
polis, distant twelve miles from that city; it was^ 
named after the empress Faustina, the consort of 
Marcus Aurelius, who died there in returning from 
Syria. Her husband erected there a town and tem- 
ple to her memory. (Jul. Capit. M. Aur. c. 26.) It 
occurs both in the Antonine and Jerusalem Itinera- 
ries, and is assigned by Hierocles to Cappadocia Se- 
cunda. (p. 700.) The exact position of this town has not 
been recognised, but it must have been close to the 
defiles leading to the Cilician gates, and perhaps on 
the site called the Camp of Cyrus, from the yoimgercyrf Cm- 
Cyrus having stationed his army there for some 
days previous to crossing the mountains. (Xen. 

< p. 1 1 1 . ' See Weaseliiig's note U> the JerusHlem Itine- 

rary, p. 577. 

k3 
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Anab. I. 2. 30.) Xenophon does not himself give 
this name to the Spot, but it occurs in Arrian, who 
informs us that it was by the same pass Alexander 
led his army into the plains of Cilicia. (Exp. Alex. 
11. 4. Quint. Curt. III. 4.) Strabo also names the 
Camp of CjTUS, and states that it was six days 
march from Mazaca, and about half that distance 
from Tyana. (XII. p. 539.) Erkle, a place which 
stands on the modern road from Koniek to the Cili- 
cian defiles, is thought by Col. Leake to be Archalla, 
a town which belonged to the Cilidan prsefectura 
of Cappadocia, according to Ptolemy ; but the posi- 
tion of Erkle does not agree with this idea, as it 
would rather belong to Tyanitis. I should be in- 
clined to identify this site with a place named Her- 
culis Vicus by Cedrenns, who says it was in the 
vidnity of Tarsus, (p. 687-) Thirteen miles beyond 
Faustinopolis, the Jerusalem Itinerary has a post 
called Csena, and twelve miles further Podandus, a 
village often mentioned in the Byzantine writers in 
connexion with these defiles. It is described by fiasil 
as the most miserable spot on earth. He says, figure 
to yourself " a Laconian Ceada," (i. e. hole or pit, 
down which criminals were thrown,) *' a Charonium 
" breathing forth pestilential vapours: you will then 
" have an idea of the wretchedness of Podandus." 
(Epist. 74.) Constantine Porphyrogenetes, in his 
Life of the emperor Basilius, (c. 36.) says it took its 
name from a small stream, which flowed near its. 
(Cf. Cedr. p. 575. Jo. Scylitz. Hist. p. 829. p. 844.) 
It retains the name of Podend. Cedrenus speaks of 
a place called Chrysobullum in this vicinity; (p. 576.) 

8 Wesseling lid Itin. Hieros. p. 576. 
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and Curopolates of another, named Gytarium. (p. 
829. p. 844.) The Pylae Cilicise were, according to 
the Jerusalem Itinerary, distant fourteen miles from 
Podandus. The passage, as Diodorus describes it, 
was formed hy steep and lofty mountains, extending 
on each side of the road for the space of twenty 
stadia ; after this, a wall had been brought down to 
the road from the moimtains on each side, and in 
this wall gates had been fixed ; beyond, you de- 
scended into the beautiful plains of Cilicia. (XIV. 
p. 250.) Xenophon merely says that it was a car- 
riage road, but very steep, and impracticable for an 
army if resistance was offered. (Anab. I. 2. 21.) 
Cyrus passed through the defiles without opposition, 
as well as Alexander. (Cf. Herodian. III. 3.) The 
Byzantine historians usually term them Kkfta-evpa. 
(Jo. Scylitz, p. 829- P- 844..) The following descrip- 
tion of this celebrated pass, irom Capt. Kinneir, may 
not be unacceptable to the reader : " After quitting 
" TcheJtiala> {a place about twenty-four miles from 
" Ketch-hiasar, supposed to be Tyana,) we travelled 
" for sixteen miles east-south-east through a nar- 
" row vale, with a chain of hills on the left and a 
" ramification of moimt Taurus on the right; at the 
" eighth mile we passed the remains of a Roman 
" camp, where troops were probably stationed in for- 
" mer times to guard the entrance of the Pylae Cili- 
" ciae. The ^e^fwn, here a little brook, flowed through 
" the valley parallel with the road. At the sixteenth 
" mile we ascended a mountain, and again descend- 
" ing by a steep and narrow path, found ourselves 
" enclosed in an intricate defile, at the bottom of 
" which flowed the Sekoun. At the twenty-first 
" mile we halted at a khan, situate at the con- 
k4 
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" fluence of this and another small stream. The 
" next morning we continued our journey through 
*' a dark and gloomy defile, and along the left bank 
" of the Sekoun, which was gradually enlai^fed by 
" many tributary torrents that tumbled down the 
" sides of the mountains. For the first nine miles 
" the breadth of the pass varied from fifty to 300 
" yards ; the steeps of mount Taurus, covered with 
" pine trees, rising verticaUy on each side of us. At 
" the ninth mile we crossed the Sekoujt, on an old 
" stone bridge of one arch, after which the pass be- 
" came more open, the mountains retiriug on each 
" side to a distance of about half a mile. The re- 
" mains of an ancient way, in some parts hewn out 
*' of the rock, and in others built upon the side con- 
" tiguous to the river, were visible at times during 
" the journey. The khan where we halted stood 
" near two roads, one on the left leading to the 
" town of Adana, the other on the right to Tarsus; 
" we followed the latter, and, entering a narrow glen, 
" directed our course along the left bank of a small 
" stream, which, flowing from the west, enters the 
*' Sehoun a few yards below the khan. At the end of 
" the fifth mile, we turned to the south, and during 
" three miles ascended the mountains by a path so 
" rough and stony, and at the same time so steep, 
" that we were in many places compelled to dis- 
" mount from our horses. At the tenth mile, we 
" reached the posthouse, a mud building, surrounded 
" by stables. The third day we travelled for two 
" miles and a half over a tolerably good road, when 
" we descended to the left bank of a streamlet, and 
" for five miles moved slowly through a roman- 
" tic pass, in several places not more than ten or 
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" twelve paces wide from rock to rock. The cliffs 
" and sides of the mountains clothed with the most 
" beautiful evergreens and noble pine-trees, hung 
" like a vast canopy over the defile, whilst their 
" hare and desolate peaks towered above the clouds. 
" The road ran along the brow of the precipice, 
" sometimes on one side and sometimes on the 
" other ; it was in so bad a condition that it could 
" only be passed during the day, many of the large 
" stones, which had been used in tlie construction of 
" the Roman way, having been either removed or 
" fallen down ; whilst the surfaces of those that still 
" remained in their places were so smooth and slip- 
" pery, that the horses could not tread upon them 
" without the momentary danger of being precipi- 
" tated over the rocks. This is undoubtedly the 
" part of the pass most capable of defence, and 
" where a handful of determined men, advantage- 
" ously posted, might bid defiance to the most nu- 
" merous armies. At the end of the eighth mile the 
" mountains again expanded to the right, shewing 
" the ruins of a fortress built on the summit of a 
" stupendous cliff; and at the tenth mile we halted 
" near the mouth of the defile, which is in all likeli- 
" hood the Pyla;, through which the armies of the 
" younger Cyrus and Alexander entered Cilieia''. 

Ptolemy places in Tyanitis the unknown towns of 
Dratae, or Dagr^e, Bazis, and Siala. (p. 137.) 

The remaining praefectura, which concludes ourcM»onU 
account of Cappadocia, was named Cataonia; and^ ***''^ 
originally, as Strabo imagines, was inhabited by a 
different people from the Cappadocians, though the 
customs and language of the two countries were the 
same. The get^apher argues chiefly from their 
h I'. 115— is. 
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ancient political separation prior to Ariaratbes I., 
who conquered Cataonia and annexed it to his do- 
minions ; the Romans afterwards restored it to its 
original state under the administration of a sepa- 
rate governor. (XII. p. 533,534.) 

Cataonia consisted chiefly of deep and extensive 
plains, surrounded however on all sides by chains 
of mountains. On the south by mount Amanus, a 
branch of the Cilician Taurus, which extends from 
Cataonia to the coast of Cilicia and Syria, and en- 
closes the bay of Issus. On the north it was bounded 
by Antitaunis, branching out from the central range 
of Taurus, and advancing first towards the east, and 
then northwards towards Armenia and the Moschic 
chain. (Strab. XII. p. 535.) This district answers 
chiefly to the modem canton of Aladeuli in the 
pashalick of Adana, and it may perhaps have in- 
cluded a small portion of that of Marasck. On the 
side flanked by Antitaurus were several deep valleys, 
which fed the two principal streams which watered 
the country : these were the Sarus and Pyraraus, 
both presenting tJie unusual phenomenon of rivers 
traversing the central chain of Taurus before reach- 
ing the plains of Cilicia, and finally dischai^ng their 
waters into the sea which washes its shores. The 
Sarus, now called Seihoun, finds a passage through 
the defiles of Podandus, and falls into the Cilician 
sea a few miles below Adana. In the ui^>er part 
of its course it traversed the town and territory of 
Comana, the principal city of Cataonia, and cele- 
brated, like its Pontic namesake, for the worship of 
Ma, the Cappadocian Bellona. The population con- 
sist«d, in a great degree, of soothsayers, priests, and 
slaves, belonging to the sacred institution : the lat- 
ter amounted, in the time of Strabo, to more than 
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6000 of both sexes. These belonged exclusively 
to the high-priest, who stood next in rank to the 
king of Cappadocja, and was generally chosen from 
the royal family. The territory annexed to the 
temple was very considerable, and furnished a large 
income for the pontiff. (Cf. Cicer. Ep. ad Fam. XV. 
4.) It was asserted that the worship of Bellona, like 
that of Diana Tauropolos, had been brought from 
Tauris by Orestes and Iphigenia, and it was even 
pretended that the former had deposited within the 
temple his mourning locks, (*(d/*ijv,) whence the city 
was called Comana. (XII. p. 585.) These of course 
are fables of Greek invention. The Bellona of Co- 
mana was probably no other than the Anaitis of 
the Persians and Armenians, and perhaps the Ag- 
distis and Cybele of the Phrygians. Procopius 
says that Orestes founded, besides the temple of 
Diana, another to Iphigenia ; both of which build- 
ings were afterwards converted into churches by the 
Christians of Cappadocia. (Bell. Pers. I. c. 17. Dio 
Cass. XXXV. Plin. VI. 8.) Ptolemy assigns this 
town to Cataonia, but in the time of Hierocles it 
fmrued part of Armenia, (p. 702.) It was distin- 
guished from its Pontic namesake by the epithet of 
X/)v<7$, as we learn from Procopius and Justinian. 
(Novell. XXXI.') From the medals of Comana 
which are extant of the reign of Antoninus Plus, 
we learn that it had received a Roman colony at 
that period, and perhaps another under Caracalla ''. 

i Wesseling. ad Itin. Ant. p. NA ^ in the second, COL. 

181. lUL.AUG.COMANENORU, 

k In the former case the epi- or COMAINORU. 
graph is COL. AUG. COMA- 
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It is generally admitted that the Turkish town of 
AlSostan, seated on the Seikoun, or Sams, not 
far from its source, represents the Cappadocian Co- 
uiana. A modem traveller says, " it is situated in 
" a noble plain, which supports forty villages depen- 
" dent on Al-Bostan. The city and villages are 
" surrounded with fine trees, cultivated fields, and 
" meadows, which are irrigated by numerous streams 
" of excellent water. Few spots in Asia Minor oflFer 
" a sight more agreeable. The population amounts 
" to eight or nine thousand souls '." 

According to the Antonine Itinerary, Comana 
was sixty-four miles from Caesarea, and sixty-two 
from Cucusus, a place of frequent occurrence in the 
Itinerary referred to, and noted in ecclesiastical his- 
tory as the spot to which St. Chrysostom was ba- 
nished in the reign of Arcadius. This Father has 
left an interesting account of his journey thither, 
and his abode in the place, which he describes as a 
most lonely and miserable spot. (Epist. 30. 87. et 
119-) Basiliscus was also banished there by Zeno. 
(Theodoret. Hist. Eccl. II. 5.) Mountain passes led 
from thence into Commagene and Syria. (Cedren. 
p. 352. Curopal. p. 825.) In the time of Hierocles 
it belonged to Armenia, (p. 704.) The name of 
Coc*ou is said to be still attached to the site near the 
source of the Gihoun, or Pyramus, and south-east of 
Boston, or Comana ■". The Pyramus traverses the 
greater part of Cataonia : its source is in the plain, 
and bursts forth from under ground with such 

I- Mr. bnice's Itinerary in ™ D'Anville, Geog. Anc. p. 

Kiniieir':! Travels, Append, p. 107- ed. fol. 

550. 
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force that a dart hurled iiito the stream can scarcely 
penetrate the water. The bed of the river becomes 
soon broad and deep, and capable of receiving ves- 
8els> but on reaching the central chain of Taurus its 
channel narrows in a surprising manner, and it forces 
itself a passage through a chasm in the mountain, 
which presents a wonderful appearance. The rocks 
seem to have been rent asunder, for on observing 
the two opposite sides of the mountain, separated 
from each other by an interval of two or three ple- 
thra, it may be seen that the ruptured parts corre- 
spond, and would unite again if brought near to 
each other. The chasm through which the river 
forces its way is so narrow below, that a hare or 
hound could easily bound across it. The river fills 
entirely this narrow channel, which is however of 
prodigious depth, and its waters, chafed and im- 
peded in their course, produce a sound loud as thun- 
der, and which may be heard at a considerable dis- 
tance. Issuing from the mountains it then bursts 
into the plains of Cilicia, and carries to the sea so 
much slime and mud, that an oracle had predicted 

'Eaimai Jro'OfiJvai; art Hugaftot eti^oSfvi]; 

'Hio'vK vptj^iwy Itfijy tli Kuitp^y ixijrai. 
(Strab. XII. p. 536.) Besides the Pyramus there 
is another river of Cataonia, which, according to 
Strabo, passes into Cilicia. His account of this ri- 
ver, which he calls Carmalas, it must be allowed is 
somewhat obscure, since in one passage he seems to 
assign it to Sargarausene, while in another he dis- 
tinctly ascribes it to Cataonia : for, speaking of that 
district, he says that it has no towns, but strong for- 
tresses on the heights, such as Azamora and Dastar- Azamonh 
cum, round which flows the river Carmalas. Iteum. 
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has a temple sacred to the Cataonian Apollo, who 
is revered throughout Cappadocia. (XII. p. 537.) 
A little below he says, " Now of the other praefec- 
" turse, in Sargarausene " there is the little town of 
" Herpa, and the river Carmalas, which empties it- 
" self also (that is, like the Pyramus previously 
" mentioned) into Cilicia." Mannert has supposed 
that Strabo was mistaken respecting the course of 
this river, and be has attempted to prove that the Car- 
malas is no other than the Melas, which flows by 
Csesarea. His argument rests mainly on the sup- 
position, that the Herpa above named is the same 
place which elsewhere the geographer calls Herpha, 
and places, with Artemidorus, near the Euphrates, 
on the road to Tomisa, a fortress of Sophene, but, 
thou^ on the left bank of the river, belonging to 
the Cappadocians, it having been ceded to them by 
LncuUus. (XII. p. 535. XIV. p. 664.) ThU may 
be easily granted, but it will not therefore follow 
that Uie Carmalas is the Melas ; nor can it be ad- 
mitted as at all probable that Strabo is again mis- 
taken in what he reports concerning the same river. 
(XII. p. 539.) Speaking of the ill-judged pastimes 
of Ariarathes in stopping the course of the Melas, 
he says that this prince did the same also to the 
Carmalas, near Herpa; and the bursting of the 
dyke having caused some damage to the lands of 
Mailus, in Cilicia, the inhabitants of that town com- 
pelled him to pay them for the loss they sustained. 
(XII. p. 539.) Mannert does not scruple to disbe- 
lieve the facts, and to imagine that Strabo has made 
two inundations, whereas there was only one, and 

" For SaifianuBene, we should perhapa read Saravene. 
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that one caused hy the waters of the Melas ". This 
is much too bold an assertion, and our modem maps 
fully bear out the ancient geographer in his state- 
ment. The Carmalas is there marked under the 
name of the Kermelsou, as rising in tbe chain (of 
Antitaurus) which separates the waters which flow 
into the Karasou, or Melas, &om those which fall 
into the Cilician sea : it runs for some miles from 
north-east to south-west, and then unites with the 
Gihoun, or Pyramus \ consequently it was by its ac- 
tion on the latter that the territory of Mallus, which 
it waters, received the damage recorded by Strabo. 
It is evident that the whole of this country, espe- 
cially as regards the course of its rivers, is extremely 
curious, and well worthy of being examined by some 
diligent and inquisitive traveller and artist, who 
might make us better acquainted with the wild and 
stupendous scenery of these mountains. The geolo- 
^st would there also find an ample field for inquiry 
into those extraordinary convulsions which have 
burst asunder the vast barrier of Taurus, and opened 
its rocks to the waters of the Cappadocian rivers. 

Ptolemy enables us to add to the list of Cata- 
onian towns (p. 138.) Cabassus, to which someCabunu. 
writers applied the passage in which Homer, speak- 
ing of Othryoneus, the suitor of Cassandra, describes 
him as 

Ka^v^Ur Moy eo'vra. 

II. N. 363. 
Apion the grammarian stated that Cabassus lay 
between Mazaca and Tarsus. (Steph. Byz. v. Ka- 

Tjrnna is unknown, as well as Tiralli, tuiless we Tf^ 
Qeogr. torn. VI. p. ii. p. 287, 288. 
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sbould suppose it to be the same place which Hero- 
criwiu. dotus calls Critalla. The historian says, that Xerxes 
assembled there the whole of his land army destined 
for the invasion of Greece. (VII. 26.) Claudiopolia 
has been already spoken of. Dalisaadus is, by others, 
placed in Isauria. Polyandus is thought by Man- 
T»iiid«ri«. nert to be a false reading for Podandus. Tanadaris 
is evidently the Ptanadari of the Antonine Itinera- 
ry, between Comana and Cucusus, twenty-four miles 
Leandis, from the one, and thirty-eight from the other. Le- 
raodB. andis, which closes the list of Ptolemy, is perbaps 
the Laranda of the same Itinerary, (p. SIl.) eighteen 
miles south-west of Cucusus, on the road to Aua- 
zarba of Cilicia. It must not be confounded, as some 
critics have done, with the Laranda of Lycaonia or 
Isauria p. In Cedrenus we have the narrative of an 
expedition, undertaken by the emperor Basiiius, into 
these parts; which, though it throws but little light 
on ancient geography, yet deserves mention here. 
The Greek emperor, advancing from Csesarea, de- 
stroyed Casaman, Carba, Ardula, and Eremosgraea, 
fortresses belonging to the enemy: crossed the rivers 
Onopnictes and Sardus, and came to Cucusus : he 
then cleared the roads and difficult passes, and ad- 
vanced to Callipolis and Padasea, (Pindenissus of 
Cicero?) crossed the defiles of Taurus, (Amanus ra- 
ther,) and came to Grermanicia of Cororaagene : he 
besieged Adana, then returned, laden with spoil, over 
mount Argseus to Csesarea. (p. 574, 575.) 

Strabo speaks of a Cappadocian district named 

itegadBo- Bagadaonia ; it was in the southernmost part of 

ni» regie ^^^ country, and at the foot of Taurus; but bleak, 

and scarcely bore any fruit-trees. (XII. p. 539. Cf. 

P Wesseling euJ 16b. Ant. p. 2 1 1 . 
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Stepb. Byz. y. BayaSoovia.) Another caotoD, formerly 
called Lapara, from its fertility, (as if \mafa,) bore Lapv*. 
afterwards the name of Lycandns, as we learn from candm ^' 
Cedrenus. {p. 687. Cf. Niceph. Phoc. p. 167 et p."*'"' 
163.) The same writer mentions also Cbarsiana, cwtuana 
which took its name apparently from Charsia, achanis 

* I y% castellunl. 

fortress, (p. 693, p. 457.) Again, (p. 547.) he speaks 
of the Charsian defiles. Pancalea, a plain near the 
Halys. (p. 693-) Mart)Topolis and Tyropaeum, near 
Csesarea. (p. 670.) The latter is also noticed by 
CuTopalates, (p. 843.) who says it was very strong. 
Camuliani, likewise mentioned by Cedrenus, (p. 390.) 
is said in some acts of councils to have been also 
called Justinianopolis "i. The same documents assign 
to Cappadocia Prima, Ciscissa and Theodosiopolis ; 
to the Secunda, Justinopoiis and ABuna^ Das-D 
menda, or Dasmena, a fortress seated on a steep 
rock near the frontier of Commagene, {Strab. XII. 
p.540.) is, with reason, supposed by D'Anville to cor- 
respond with Tzamandus, a place of great strength, 
noticed by Cedrenus. (p. 688.) Drizium is another Driztum. 
Cappadodan castle, which occurs in the same writer, 
(p. 655.) Elsewhere he speaks of Lalacaeum and LbIbcbuih. 
Ptoson, and the river Gyres ; these were near Meli- pwmil 
tene. (p. 547.) Stephanus assigns a Thebe to Ca-Tbebe. 
taenia, (v. 6^/3»i.) Saricha, a Cappadocian town, s«rich». 
according to the same geographer, {v. 2<^ix«,) is 
thought, on the authority of some very scarce me- 
dals, to belong to Morimene ^. 

The detail of the different routes which traversed 
Cappadocia in various directions will make us ac- 
qoainted with a few more places in that province. 

•1 Geogr. Sacr. p. 2.'>4. " The legend ia £API. MOPI. 

■- Ibid. p. 254, 255. Seslinj, p. 130. 

VOL. II. L 
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I shall commeQce with that which led from Galatia 
to Archetais, Tyma, and the Py\as Cilidae, accord- 
ing to the Jerusalem Itineraiy. 

MutatioAndrapa— Finis GalabseetCappadocice. 

Manaio Pamaseo XIII. 

Man^o logola XVI. 

Manno Nitalis (NitaEus) XVIII. 

Mutatio Argustana XIII. 

Civitas Colonia (Arehelais) XVI. 

Mutatio Momoasson ' XII. 

Mansio Anathiango (Nazianzus) XII. 

Mutatio Chusa XII. 

Mansio Sasimam XII. 

Mansio Andavilis XVI. 

Civitas Thiana XVI." 

Civitas Faustinopoli XII. 

Mutatio Ceena XIII. 

Manuo Opodanda XII. 

MutodoPilas XIIII. 

Finis Cappado<uffi et Ciliose. 
The next route is that which led from Tavium 
to Caesarea, which we find thus distributed in the 
Itinerary of Antoninus : 

Iter a Tavia Csesaream usque, M. P. CIX. Sic, 

Therma XVIIII. 

Soanda XVIII. 

Sacoena XXXII. 

Ochras XVI, 

Cicsarea XXIIII. 

Therma, the first station, is not unfrequently men- 
tioned by ecclesiastical writers as a bishopric of Cap- 
padocia '. (Cf. Hierocl. p. 699.) Cedrenus and the 

* Perhaps this is Mociuiu; ing in the Itinerary, has been 

and at all events the Comita- supplied from Antonine. 

nasson of the T^te. ' See Weueling, (Itin. Ao- 

■ This number, bdng want- ton. p. 202.) who quotes an 
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Notilia of the emperor Leo call it Basilica Therma. 
Soanda may be the Suenda of Frontiaus, {Strat. III. 
S. 9-) bat I doubt its being the Soandus of Strabo, 
becaiise this spot, together with Sadacora, are men- 
tioned by that geographer as stations on the great 
road from Coropaseus and Garsabora to Mazaca. 
(XIV. p. 663. y) The Table gives a very different 
route from Tavium to Csesarea, at least the stations 
are entirely dissimilar, and the distance is mote con- 
siderable, being in all 191 miles. I should imagine 
that the latter was a much more circuitous route '. 
M. p. 

Tavib— Evapna XVI. 

Saralio XXIIII. 

Zama XXII. 

Aquas Aravenaa XXXV. 

Dona XX. 

Sennusa XX. 

Siva XVI. 

Cambe XXII. 

Mazaca Cfcsarea XVI. 

From Archelaia to Tyaua, according to the Table, 

Ardi^B* — Salaberina XX. 

Caena XVI. 

Tradaa XVI. 

Tyana XVI. 

From Mazaca to Iconium, by Tyana, in the same 
Itinerary. 

Mazaca Ctesarea — Tetral*. 

Cihistra IX. 

epistle of Gregory NazUnzen, served anyaccountofthisraute. 

in which mention is made of » Col. Leake imagines how- 

tbe Thenna of Xanxaris. (Ep. ever that there is some error in 

77.) Antonine. (p. 312.) 

J It is singular that none of ' Name omitted. 

the Itinenuriea should hare pre- ^ Number omitted. 

l8 
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M. p. 

Scolla XXII. 

Addavalis XV. 

Tyana XXVII. 

Baratha c. 

Icoaio L. 

From Tyana to Tarsus, by Podandus^. 

Tyana — Aquis. Calidis XXXIX. 

Paduando (Podandus)..., XII. 

Coriopo XXII. 

In Monte XII. 

TarsoCiliciw XII. 

From Mazaca to Comana. 

Mazaca Ceesarea — Sinispora XXIV. 

Arasaxa' XIII. 

Laiissa' X. 

Indlusa XIII. 

Comana Cappadocia XX. 

ARMENIA MINOR. 
The name of Lesser Armenia was originally ap- 
plied to that extreme western part of Asia Minor 
which extends along the left bank of the Euphrates 
towards the source of that great river, and above 
the mountains of Trapezus and the territories of the 
Tibareni and Chaldaei, or Chalybes. The inhabit- 
ants of this country were doubtless of the same race 
as the people of Greater Armenia, and spoke the 
same language ; they had also often been governed 
by the kings of the larger province, but not unfre- 
quently they had been subject to the dominion of 



c The number is wanting. * The Artuata of Antooine. 

' The line of direction only ' Perhaps the Lacriassiu of 

is wanting in the Table to com - Ptolemy, 
plete this route. 
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their ovnpriQcea. These, at one time, possessed a con- 
siderable extent of territory, and ruled over the Ti- 
bareni and Chaldsei as far aeTrapezus and Phamacia. 
Subsequently, however, they yielded to the ascend- 
ency (^ the great Mithridates: and Antipater Sisis^, 
the last of these chiefe, surrendered to that monarch 
die whole of bis dominions. Mithridates, having 
become master of the country, perceived the advan- 
tages it afforded from the strength of its positions 
and the resources it possessed. He is said to have 
built there no less than seventy-five fortresses, in 
which he deposited his treasures and valuable effects. 
The chain of mount Paryadres was particularly fa- 
vourable for his views, as it was abundantly sup- 
plied with timber forests and water, and was every- 
where intersected by numerous ravines and rocky 
precipices. After his defeat and expulsion by Pom- 
pey, Armenia Minor was made over to Archelaus, 
king of Cappadocia. Nero afterwards gave it to 
Aristobulus, grandson of Herod the Great ; but on 
his death it again reverted to the Romans, who 
erected it into a separate province. (Strab. XII. 
p. 555. Dio Cass. XLIX. 12. Tacit Ann. XIII. 7- 
Jos. Ant. Jud. XX. 5.) At a still later period we find 
that it had encroached gradually on the Cappadociau 
border, so that in the time of Ptolemy the whole 
of Melitene and Aravene, and a considerable part of 
Cataonia, were included within its limits. Under 
the eastern emperors we find it divided into two 
parts, caUed Prima and Secunda; the one being 
under the government of a consul, the other of a 
count or duke, ('Hyf/^w.) Hierocl. p. 702, 703. Not. 
Imp. Orient, c. 1, 2.) The latter comprising chiefly 
K Ch' SOD of Siaia ; the Greek says, 'Amwirfv tiS Zjlribf. 
L 8 
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the Cappadocian fn-ssfectura of Melitene and the dis- 
tricts of Comana and Cncnaus, which we hare al- 
ready spoken of under the head of Cataonia in the 
same province. We shall therefore have now only 
to do with Armenia Prima ; but here again we find 
places assigned to this division which have been no- 
ticed in the description of Pontus. Confining our- 
selves therefore to Armenia Minor, such as it ap- 
pears to have been constituted in the time of Strabo, 
we may say generally, tbat it comprised at that pe- 
riod the districts of Arableir and Devriki in the 
pashalick of Siwaa, and those of Erxinghan and 
Tumheran in the pashalick of Erteroum along the 
Mourad-tckai, or Euphrates, and north of that 
river, as far as the mountains of Baibout, the Scy- 
disces of the ancients. The Euphrates divided Ar- 
menia Minor &om the district called Acilisene, which 
appears to have formed part of die modem IH4ir- 
bekir. (Strab. XII. p. 555.) The northern part of 
the province comprised, according to Ptolemy, the 
minor districts of Orbalisene and ^tulana; the cen- 
tre, ^retice and Orsena ; the south, OrbesJne. 
The only city of any note or celebrity in this re- 
Nicopoiia. mote part of Asia Minor was NicopoUs^ founded, as 
we learn from Strabo, by Pompey, near the position 
he had long occupied when blockading Mithridatee 
in his last campaign, and where he obtained the de- 
cisive victory which he sought thus to commemo- 
rate. (Strab. loc. cit Appian. Mithr. c. 101. c, 105. 
Dio Cass. XXXV. 88. Plin. VI. 9.) It is noticed 
by the writer of the Alexandrian war ; (c. 36.) and 
at a later period we learn from Procopius, that it 
was restored by Justinian, (de &A\i. III. 4.) It was 
an episcopal see, as may be collected from the Acts 
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of Councils and Notices. (Cf. Basil. Epist SS7.) 
Ptolemy places Nicopolis away from the Euphrates 
and towards the moiintaias. (p. 1270 '^^^ Itinerary 
of Antoninus reckons ninety-eight miles from Sebas- 
tia, or Sitoas, to that city. It is the opinion of most 
antiquaries, that Nicopolis is represented by the 
Turkish town of Devriki, seated near a river of the 
same name, which falls into the Ertinghan, a branch 
of the Euphrates. But if the writer in the Acta Mar- 
tyrum is correct, in stating that the Lycus flowed 
only six miles from Nicopolis *>, it would follow that 
it stood in the valley of Kouleuhitsar, through 
which the river of that name, the ancient Lycus, 
took its course. Kotdet-htssar I moreover take to 
be Colonia, a town belonging originally to Pontus, 
and capital of the small district of Colopene, but 
afterwards annexed to Armenia. And it is further 
to be observed, that the letters of Basil, quoted by 
Wesseling ', lead to the inference that Colonia and 
Nicopolis were neighbouring cities. If Nicopolis 
then stood in the valley of the Lycus, I should be 
inclined to place it at Kara-higaar; at the same 
time it appears to me that the direction of the seve- 
ral routes indicated by the Itineraries is rather in 
favour of Devriki. D'Anville supposes the Tephrice 
of the Byzantine writers, of which Devriki is evi- 
dently a corruption, to be the same as Nicopolis; 
but he allows that they are mentioned as separate 
places in one of these historians. Of the seventy- 
five fortresses built by Mithridatea in this country, 
Strabo has only named three which were more im- 
portant than the rest : these were Hydara, Basgse- Hydara. 
dariza, and Sinoria ; the two former of which are no. 
<> Cited by Wesseling on Hierocles, |>. 703. ' Ibid. 

L 4 
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unknoxPD to other geographers. Basgaedariza offers 
some resemblance to a place called Bakoreg, to the 
south-east of Erzinghan. Sinoria was on the bor- 
ders of the Greater Armenia ; which circumstance 
gave rise to a pun of the historian Theophanes, who 
followed Porapey ; he writing the word Synhoria, 
"Zwofia. (Strab. XII. p. 555.) Appian calls this for- 
tress Sinorega, a^id reports that Mithridates took 
from thence a very considerable sum of money in 
his last flight from Pontus. (Mithr. c. 100.) Pto- 
lemy (p. 1S7.) places it under the name of Sinera, 
or Sinebra, near the Euphrates ; and the Itinerary 
of Antoninus coincides with the geographer in this 
proximity to the river. As we find it marked in 
the route entitled, " Iter a Satala Meliteuam per 
" ripam (Euphratis) Samosata usque." {p. 207.) The 
name is there written Sinerva. The Sinara of the 
Table seems to be on a different route, leading 
from Satala however, but into the Greater Armenia. 
This place appears, in modem maps, under the name 
of Senmvir, a few miles below the junction of the 
Mourad-tchai and the ErttTtghan river. Satala, 
mentioned above, was a place of some traffick and 
consequence, as may be inferred from the numerous 
routes which branched off from thence to different 
parts of Pontus and Cappadocla. Ptolemy enu- 
merates it among the towns remote from the Eu- 
phrates; but the Itinerary of Antoninus, in the 
route just referred to, shews that it could not have 
been very distant from it. The same Itinerary al- 
lows 123 miles between Nicopolis and Satala, and 
135 miles between Satala and Trapezus; the Table 
only 123. From these data I should be inclined to 
look for the position of Satala near the junction of 
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the two roads leading from Trebi»ottd by Gumich- 
kaneh to Enseroum, and that from Brtinghan to 
Erteroum. D'Anville identifies it with Ermnghan; 
but that town seems to be too much to the south to 
agree with the Itinerary distances. Mannert places 
it at Sukme, a spot about twenty-three hours' march 
from the Euphrates, where remains of antiquity have 
been observed by Toumefort and Tavemier''. Satala 
is mentioned by Dio Cassius; (XLVIIJ.) and we learn 
from Procopius that its walls were restored by Jus- 
tinian. (.£dif. III. 4.) From the Antonine Itinerary 
and inscriptions we collect that it was the station of 
the fifteenth Roman legion, sumamed Apollinaris. 
(Anton. Itin. p. 183 >. Cf BasiL Ep. 99. Hier. p. 7S. 
Steph. Byz. v. SaraAa.) Ptolemy names besides Si- 
nera, or Sinebra, four other towns on the bank of the 
Euphrates, Aziris, Dalanda, or Ladana, Ismara, or AdHi. 
Simara, and Zimara. Mannert thinks Aziris may besiman. 
Enanghan; but that town is not on the Euphrates, 
but a stream which joins that river'" about twenty 
miles below the town. Zimara stands in the Anto-ziman. 
nine Itinerary, as well as the Table, on the route 
leading from Satala to Melitene along the Euphrates ; 
and if it is the same town which Pliny calls Simy- 
ra, or Zimira, it was not more than twelve miles 
from the source of the Euphrates in motmt Abus : 
(V. 24.) but this would ill accord with the Itinera- 
ries, which fix Zimara much lower down the river. 
I should rather imagine the site alluded to by Pliny 
is the Ismara, or Simara, of Ptolemy, also on the 

k LettreXXI. Voyages,c-2. l See Weuelirig's aote to 

p. 17. This is also the opiuion Anton, p. 183. 
of Major Rennell. Asia Minor, » Atic. Geogr. t. VI. P. 2. 

torn. II. p. 2 1 9. p.30H. 
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Euphrates, and apparently higher up than Zj- 

mara. 
Domana, one of the inland towns of Ptolemy, 

Btood, as we are apprised by the Itineraries, eighteen 

miles north-east of Satala, on the road to Trapezns. 

The Notitia Imp. Orient, marks it as the station of 
Tapuro. the Equites Sagittarii Domanae. Tapura, Chorsa- 
chBTBx. bia, Charax, which follow next in Ptolemy, receive 

no illustration from other sources ; but Dagona is 

the Dc^aoa of the Table, thirty-eight miles east of 
Seieobo. Sebastia, and Seleoboreia is perhaps the Oloberda of 

the same Itinerary, twenty-one miles from Nicopolis. 
Caieoriua. Caieorissa, fifteen miles further on the same route, 
AnaUba. is written Caltiorissa in Ptolemy. Analiba stands, 

according to Antoninus, sixteen miles above Zimara : 

the Table says fifteen. The Notitia Imp. describes 
Fisingwa. it as a military station. Pisiogara is unknown. 

Godasa is the Gundusa of Antoninus, between Ara- 
Eudiuu. bissus and Nicopolis. Then follow, in Ptolemy, Eu- 
Mar£^ dixata, Carape, Marsara, Oromandrus, Ispa, obscure 
di^T™' places on which the Itineraries and Notices throw 
i^bena. HO light : Phuphena may be the Euspoena of Anto- 
Arane. ninuB. (p. 177.) Arane is certainly the Aranis of 

the same Itinerary, twenty-four miles beyond Eu- 

spcena, on a road leading from Sebastia to Melitene. 
Fhupii^ Phuphagena, Mardara", Vsesapa, or Varsapa, Or- 
Mardkra. gata, or Orsa, which close the list of Ptolemy, are 

VaiapB. . . ■' 

Onan. but bare names m ancient get^raphy. 

The Itinerary of Antoninus is surprisingly co- 
pious in its catalogue of Armenian routes, imd it is 
probable that we must refer these to a period when 
the line of the Euphrates was of such great import- 
ance to the protection of the eastern empire against 
■■ Marandara in AntODiDUS, as below. 
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the inroads of the Parthians, or Persiaos. The 
Table has also some which raiy considerahly as to 
the intermediate stations and distances. I shall com- 
mence with these which convet^ to Nicopolis, the 
principal city of the province. The firet is that 
which leads from Csesarea of Cappadocia to Satala 
through Nicopolis, according to Antoninus, (p. 206.) 

IleraCsesareaSauImM.P.CCCXXIIII. Sic, 

Eulepa XVI. 

Armaxa XXIIII. 

Marandara XXVIII. 

Scanatus XXXVIII. 

Sebastia XXVIII. 

Camisa XXVII. 

Zara XXVII. 

Dagolaseo XX. 

Nicopoli XXIIII. 

Olotoedariza XXIIII. 

Dracontes XXVI. 

Aza XXIIII. 

Satala XXVI. 

The same route, according to the Table. 

Mazaca Cssarea — Sorpara XIII. 

Foroba XIIII. 

Artnaza XIIII. 

Eudagina XVI. 

MagalasBO XXXII. 

Comoralis XXXII. 

Sebastia XXII. 

Comaasa XXIII. 

DoganiB XV. 

Megalasso XXV. 

Mcsorome XXII. 

Nicopoli XIII. 

Draconifl XIIII. 
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M.P. 

CuDtssa XIII. 

Hassis X. 

Ziziola XIII. 

SaUU XII. 

The total of the Table is 317 mUes, only 6ve 
miles short of Antonine, though the stages are very 
different. Between Caesarea and Sebastia, Armaza 
is the only station common to the two Itineraries. 
They differ still more between Sebastia and Nico- 
polis ; but between Nicopolis and Satala, they re- 
semble each other in regard to Dracones and Aza, 
or Hassa. Aza is assigned to the Lesser Armenia 
by Pliny {VI. 9.) 

In the Table we have a second route connecting 
Comana Pontica with Nicopolis, and a third drawn 
from Polemonium to the same city. 

Comaoa FoQtica — Gagonda XVI. 

Magabula V. 

Danae XXV. 

Spelunds XXV. 

Nicopolis" p 

There appears to be no modem road whatever in 
this direction, which, generally speaking, is that 
from Tokat to Devriki. 

Polemonio— Sauronisena 1 

Matuasco XVI. 

Anniaca XVIII. 

' xvni. 

Nicopoli *. 

o This road falls into (he q The number ftanting. 

furnier between Mesorome and r Name omitted. 

Nicopolis. " Number vranting. 

P The number is wanting. 
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In the Antonioe we have a variation in the route 
between Nicopolis and Satala. (p. 215.) 

IteraNicopoliSatalam, M. P. CXXII. Sic, 

OlotoedarUa XXIIII. 

Caraatt XXIIII. 

AmuracoB XXIIII. 

Suiasa" XXIIII. 

Satala XXVI. 

From Nicopolis to Melitene, according to the 
Table, 

M.P. 

Nicopoli— Oleoberda^ XXI. 

Caltiorissa XV. 

AnaUba XXIIII. 

Zimarar XV. 

Zenocopi XVIII. 

Vtfreuso XVIII. 

Saba XIII. 

Dascusa XVIII. 

Hispa XVIII. 

Anmgas XVIII. 

Ciaca Villi. 

Melitene XXVIII. 

From Nicopolis to Arabissus we have two routes 
in Antonine. 

Iter a Nicopoli Arabisso, M. P. CCXXVI. Sic, 

Dagalasso XXIIII. 

Zara XX. 

Camisa XVIII. 

Sebastia XXIIII. 

t Elsewhere called Carsagis, Suiass. 

p, 208. ' This name is evideotly cor- 

■ Named in the Not. !*»>- mpt; it should be, I think, Se- 

viDcianini sub dispositione Du- leoboria. 

ds ArmeDia de Minore later- T At Zimara this road meets 

culo, Ala prima Ulpia Dacorum one from Satala. 
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M. p. 

In Medio ., XXV. 

Ariarathia XXV. 

Coduzabala XX. 

Comfma XIIII. 

PtaDdari XXIIII. 

Arabisso XXII. 

This was a very circuitous route, since -it passed 
by Sebastia and Comana ; the second is entitled, 
" Iter ab Arabisso per compendium Satalam." (p. 
181.) Taking it from Nicopolis in an inverted or- 
der, we shall hare the following stages : 

DagolasBO XXIIII. 

Zara XX. 

Eumeis XVIII. 

Gundusa XXX. 

Zoana XXIII. ■ 

Tonosa XXV. 

Arabisso XXVIII. 

The total distance is 168 miles, and therefore less 
than that of the former route by fifty-eight miles. 

The next set of roads to be considered are those 
which diverge from Satala ; but as many of these 
as pass through Nicopolis will of course be omitted. 
The first communication is that between Trapezus 
and Satala, which is given in the Antonine and the 
Table, but with considerable variations in the sta- 
tions : the total distance is however very nearly 
the same. In the former it is entitled, " Iter a 
« Trapezuute Satalam, M. P. CXXXV." 

Ad Vicefflmum XX. 

Zigana XXXII. 

Thia XXIIII. 
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M.P. 

SedisscapifontiT XVII. 

Domana XXIIII. 

Satala XVIII. 

According to the Table the same route stands 
thus: 

Trapezunte — Magwina XX. 

Gihenenica X. 

Bylie XVIII. 

Fiigidarium VI. 

Patara VIII. 

Medoda XIIII.« 

Solonenica XII. 

Domana XVIII. 

Satala XVIII. 

The two rontes are so very different that it is pro- 
bable they have no part in common except ihe first 
and last stages. I suppose one went by Crumich 
Kbanek, the other by Tekeh and Batfbout*. 

so. From Satala to Melitene, along the Kuphratee, 
in Antoninus, (p. 307.) 

Suissa XVII. 

Arauracos XVIII. 

Carsagis XXIIII. 

Sinervas XXVIII. 

Analiba XXVIII. 

Zimara '. XVI. 

Teucila XVI. 

Sabusb XXVIII. 

T The MSS. read Sediisa ' In the orifiDid the first I 

flponti, which should he Se- b nearly e^ceiT 
dim ^nia Ponti. Sedissa is ■ Gihenenica seems to be 

probably connected with mount Gumich Khaneh, and Thia, Te- 

Scydisces, which 1 take to be keh. 

the separation of Pontus and *> Mentioned in the Not 

Anneaia in this direction. Imp. Equites Sagittarii Sabu. 
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M.P. 

Dascusa XVI. 

Ciaca XXXII. 

Melitena XVIII. 

The Table differs widely from this arrangement, as 
far as Zimara. 

Satala— Ziziola XII. 

Hassis XIII, 

Draconis XIII. 

Haris XVI. 

Elegarana XVII. 

BubalU VIII. 

Zimara XXVII. 

The remainder of the route to Melitene has been 
already given under the road from Nicopolis to that 
city. (p. 167.) 

Melitene will be the last point, whose communi- 
cations we shall take notice of; those with Nicopo- 
lis and Satala have indeed already been considered. 
What remains will be chiefly in the direction of 
Sebastia, Comana, and Cucnsus. In Antonine we 
have a route entitled : 

Iter a Sebasua Cocuso, per Melitenam, M.P. CCXCIII. 

Blandos XXIIII. 

Euspoena XXVIII. 

Aranis XXIIII. 

AdPraetorium XXVIII. 

Pisonos XXXII. 

Melitena XXXII. 

Areas XXVI. 

Dandaxiiia XXIIII. 

Ozdara XXIIII. 

Ptandari XXIIII. 

Cocuao XXXVIII. 
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But there was a road from Sebastia to Cucusus, by 
Caesarea and Comana, without passing hy Melitene. 
(Ibid. p. 178.) 
Iter a Sebastia Cocuso per Cfesareaoi, M. P. CCLVIII. 

ScanatuB .XXVIII. 

Malandara XXX. 

Armaxa XXVIII. 

Eulepa XXIIII. 

Cffisarea XVI. 

Artaxata XXIIII. 

CoduzabaU XVIII. 

Comana XXIIII. 

Pundari XXIIII. 

Cocuso XXXVIII. 

But the most direct road of all avoided Caesarea, 
which made a saving of fifty-two miles. 

Iter a SebasUa Cocuso per Compendium, M. P. CCVI. 

Tonosa L. 

Ariarathia L. 

Coduzabalft XX. 

The remaining stages are the same as the last 
The Table gives a route from Comana to Meli- 
tene, by Castabala, which can hardly be Coduzabala, 
as the distances do not correspond, unless there has 
been some transposition. 

Comana Cappadocia — Asarino XXIIII. 

Castabala XXIIII. 

Pagnim XX. 

ArdUpopoli' XXX. 

Singa XXX. 

Arega XIIII. 

Zocotesso XII. 

Lagalasso XXIIII. 

' Pefhaps Arcbelaopolis, and the ArchallB of Ptolemy. 
VOL. II. M 
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H.P. 

Sama XVIII. 

Melitoie .■. 3^111. 

Another route firom Csesarea to Melitene. (Anton. 
Itin. p. 210.) 

Artaxala XXIIII. 

CoduaabaU ....: XXIIII. 

Comaiia XXVI. 

Siricis XXIIII. 

Ptandaris XVI. 

Arabisso XII. 

Oadan XXVIII. 

Dandexena XXIIII. 

Areas XXII. 

Melitracn XXVIII. 
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SECTION X. 

C A R I A. 



Origin anil early history of the Carians — Princes of Caria — Brief 
■ketch of the principal events in the niinala of the countiy, 
from its firat conquest by Crceaas to its becoming, a part of 
the Roman empire — Boundaries and geography of the province 
— Dorian colonies, and other towns on the coast — Interior — 
lilanda of Cos and Rhodes. 

The Carians were not considered by Herodotus, 
and other early Greek historians, as the aboriginal 
inhaUtants of the country to which they commtmi- 
eated their name. Herodotus himself, a native of 
Caria, and who must ^erefore be allowed to have 
been wdl acquainted witib its traditions, believed 
that the people who inhabited it had formerly occu- 
pied die islands of the JE^aesn, under the name of 
Ldeges ; but that being reduced by Minos, lung of 
Crete, they were removed by that sov«%ign to the 
continent of Asia, where they still however con- 
tinued to be his vassals, and to serve him more 
e^)ecially in his maritime expeditions. At this pe- 
riod, says the historian, the Carians were by far the 
moat celebrated of the existing nations; they ex- 
celled in the manufacture of arms, and the Greeks 
ascribed to them the invention of crests, and the 
derices and handles of shields. (I. 171. Cf. Anacr. 
et Ale ap. Strab. XIV. p. 661.) The occupation of 
many of the Cyclades by the Carians, at the earliest 
M 2 
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period to which Grecian histoiy, divested of fable, 
appears to reach, is satisfactorily confirmed by Thu- 
cydides, as well as the fact of their expulsion by 
Minos. (I. 4.) In proof of the former, he states, that 
when the Athenians, under the direction of Pisis- 
tratus, purified Delos, by removing all the sepul- 
chres from that sacred island, they observed that 
more than half the graves belonged to the Carian 
nation. (I. 8.) The Carians, like the Tyrrheni Pe- 
lasgi, who belong to the same period, (Metrod. ap. 
Athen. XV. c. 12.) were notorious pirates, and it is 
for this reason, doubtless, that Minos expelled them 
from the islands ; while he was glad, at the same 
time, to avail himself of their skill and enterprise 
for the aggrandizement of his own empire. (Thuc. 
loc. cit.) Tfaeir reputation, indeed, for the manage- 
ment of ships was such, tfaat they form one of tlie 
naval epochs recorded by Castor, a Greek writer, 
quoted by Syncellus, and other chronographera", 
who wrote on the nations that in ancient times had 
been powerful by sea. Such &re the earliest accounts 
tbe Greeks have left us of this people ; but the Ca- 
rians themselves, as Herodotus admits, would not 
allow that they bad been transplanted to the conti^ 
nent of Asia from the islands of the .^eean, but 
maintained that they were an indigenous and abori- 
ginal people of the peninsula. (I. 171.) From their 
own shewing, however, it is clear that they could 
not be considered as an autochthonous people, inde- 
pendent of the general argument against the fact ; 
for tbey claimed, as appears from Herodotus and 
Strabo, a near degree of affinity with two other 

« See Heyne,Cuminent. su- Not. Comment. Soc. Gotting. 
pniEpOChis Popul.Bai^-niifar. vol. I. p. 80. 
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nations of Asia Minor ; I mean the Lydians and 
Mysians. This they expressed, by saying, that Ly- 
dus and Mysus were brothers of Car, the patriarch 
of their race. (Herod. I. 171. Strab. XIV. p. 659) 
Now it has been stated that, according to the most 
accredited opinions, the Mysians and Lydians ori- 
ginally came from Thrace ; whence it would follow 
that the Carians likewise must have migrated to 
Asia ftx>m the same coimtry. We have seen, in 
speaking of the population of Greece, that Thrace 
and Macedonia furnished those barbaric hordes, 
which, under the several names of Leieges, Caucones, 
and Pelasgi, spread tjiemselves over the shores of 
tfae .^!gaean, and ihe islands of that sea; the Carians, 
therefore, must have belonged to the same great 
fiunily, since they are confounded by the best au- 
Hiorities with the Leieges. It is difficult to say 
what nation inhabited Caria before Minos had re- 
moved thither the people from whom it took its 
name ; but it is not improbable that the Phoenicians 
occupied a portion of it. For we know that they 
had colonized Rhodes, and other islands off this 
coast; and Athenaeus remarks that certain poets 
applied the name of Phcenice to Caria. (IV. p. 174.) 
The Carians were already settled in Asia at the 
time of the Trojan war, since they are expressly 
mentioned by Homer in his catalogue of the auxi- 
liaries of Priam : 

Cfl MiXifrav iyjfy ^iipSn r' SpOf axjiri^XXjiy, 
MmatSftu t( ptatf, Mux«Ai)f t' oiTfivfl nip^ra. 

II. B. 867. 

The peculiar epithet of 0ap0etpo<pmioi, applied by 
the poet to this people, has given rise to much dis- 
H 8 
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eiissioii among hia oomroeot^xirs. Apollodoms ima- 
^ned that it was a term of coDtempt used t^ the 
lonians more cspedally to stigtnatize a people with 
whom th^ were frequeutly at war. Others affirm- 
ed, that the reason of the epithet was to be songht 
for in the Cerian language, whi^ was more harsh 
and uncouth tbmi thoae of other nations. This was 
denied again by others, espedally by Philip of The- 
angeia, a Carian writer, who bad composed a falBtoiy 
of the Cariaus and Lel^;e8. (Strab. XIV. p. 661. 
Cf. Athea. VI. p. S71.) Strabo himself oonceivea 
that ttie word ^l3apos was nsed originally to de- 
signate some harshness or defect in pronuociatioD, 
which the Greeks, who were peculiarly alive to such 
defects, came afterwards to transfn: to all languages 
but their own. He farther accounts for the term 
being peculiarly applied to the Carians by Homer, 
from the fact that this psople had mors intercourse 
with the Greeks ^an the other tribes of Asia ; being 
often employed by them as meroenarieB, and after* 
wards being still more intermixed with the lonians 
and Dorians, when these had formed their settle- 
ments in the Asiatic continent. The Carian lan- 
guage bad certainly many words common to the 
Hellenic, and so doubtless had the Pelade, which 
must have formed the basis of this and many other 
dialects. Nevertheless, from disuse and want of culti- 
vation, the latter was accounted barbarous in the time 
of Herodotus. This was also the case with the Ca- 
rian tongue, since we know from the same writer 
that in the time of Xerxes a native of that country 
would not have been imderstood by those of Greece. 
(VIII. 135.) 

The Carians appear to have offered little resist- 
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ance to tJie Greek settlen who successively este- 
Uished themselTies on their coast. The loniaos first 
drove them from Miletus and Priebe, and (impelled 
th«m to retire to the Mt bank of liie Meander. The 
DoriaBS next obtained a footing on their shore, and 
seized upon Halicamassus and the peninsula of Cni- 
dus; so that the Carians were confined chiefly to 
A6 southern coast and the valleys of those streams 
which are tributary to the Meander, towards the 
borders of Phry^a and Fisidia. Such being their 
weakness and inability to resist a foreign invader, it 
is not surprising that they should hare yielded to 
the superior ascendency of the Lydians, under the 
direction of Alyattes and Cnssus. (Nic. Damasc. p. 
£48. Herod. I. 38.) On the overthrow of the Ly- 
dian empire they passed under the Persian domin- 
ion, tf^ther with the Dorians and other Greeks 
settled in their country; having offered no resist- 
ance to the troops of Cyrus, commanded by Harpa- 
gus. (Herod. 1. 174.) In the division of the Per- 
sian doininions, subsequently made by Darius, the 
Carians were attached to the first section of the em- 
pirb, which comprdiended .^olis, Ionia, Lycid, and 
Pamphylia ; and the governor of this province com- 
monly took the title of satrap of Caria, Miletus being 
the place of his residence. In the Ionian revolt, thk 
Carians took a more active part than might bave 
been expected ftom their prfevious want of energy 
and love of liberty. They fought two great battles 
with the Pel^ian troops, who had hastened to re- 
press their insurrection ; and though they were de- 
feated on both occasions, they behaved with great 
bravery, and inflicted a severe loss on their enemies. 
In a third contest they obtained a signal victory, by 
m4 
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meaos of a night ambuscade, and destroyed the en- 
tire force of the Persians, with their generals. (He- 
rod. V. 118—121.) They thus for a time averted 
the storm which thireatened them ; but after the fall 
of Miletus, resistance became hopeless, and the whole 
province was brought once more under the Persian 
dominion. (VI. 25.) The policy of the sovereigns 
of Persia was to establish in each subject or tri- 
butary state a government apparently independent 
of them, but whose despotic authority at home af- 
forded the best guarantee that the people would 
every where be brought under the control of the 
court of Susa. This system, which had been ob- 
served by them throughout Ionia and .£olis, and the 
islands, was likewise adopted by them in Caria : and 
it is to this circumstance that the dynas^ of the 
Carian princes, who fixed their residence at Hali- 
camassus, owed its origin. There had always /in- 
deed been native sovereigns in the country, but their 
power had been limited to their own barbarous sub- 
jects. Under the sanction and protection of Persia, 
they now exercised indiscriminate authority over 
-Greek and barbarian ; a measure which tended at 
once to bumble the pride of the former, and to abo- 
lish the distinction which they so fondly cherished. 
Herodotus has dwelt at length on the conduct and 
energy of Artemisia, daughter of Lygdamis, tyrant 
of Halicamassus, and who herself became after- 
wards sovereign of that city and Cos, together with 
other islands. The services she rendered Xerxes, 
and the zeal she displayed in his behalf, entitled her 
to his highest commendation and thanks ; (Herod. 
VII. 99- VIII. 87, 88, 93.) and he testi6ed his re- 
liance on her prudence and fidelity by intrusting her 
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with the care of his children. (VIII. 101.) The 
succession of the Carian princes will be given more 
at length when we come to examine the history of 
Halicamassus, with which it is more particularly 
connected. When Athens had attained to that de. 
gree <^ maritime power, of which we have no other 
instance in the annals of Crreece, Ionia and Caria 
became her tributaries. (Thuc. II. 9.) But it was 
along the coast that her power was alone acknow- 
ledged ; and if any detachments or parties advanced 
into the interior to levy contributions, they were 
either cut off or driven back with loss. {III. 19.) 
The peace of Antalcidas restored the whole of mari- 
time Asia to the sovereigns of Persia, and Caria con- 
tinued to form part of their empire till Alexander 
advanced into this quarter of the peninsula, after 
the battle of the Granicus, and effected its conquest, 
though not without considerable resistance, espe- 
cially from Halicamassus. At a later period it ap- 
pears that Caria was for a time annexed to the king- 
dom of Egypt ; and Polybius has given an account 
of the attempt made by Philip, the son of Deme- 
trius, to wrest it from Ptolemy Philopator. (III. 3. 
S.^ Cf. XVI. 12. 1. XVII. 1. 14.) The Romans 
insisted afterwards on his restoring the towns he 
had conquered in this invasion. (XVII. 2, 3.) Caria 
next fell under the domination of Antiochiu ; bnt 
on his defeat by Scipio, the Roman senate rewarded 
the services and fidelity of the Rhodians with this 
part of the conquered monarch's territory, which 
was so conveniently situated with respect to their 

b See Prof. Schweigheiiscr's have oniUted the words (i< Ks- 
note on the passage, where he fiar, which the best MS8. ex- 
confesses that he ought not to hibit. 
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ieUnd. (XXII. 27- 8. LiV. XXXIII. 16.) It Was 
afterVBTds ovemm -and oceupied (of a short time 
by MfthrJdates, (Appian. Mithr. c. 20.) but finally 
remained in the poasession of the Romans, who ah- 
nexed it to the proconsular province of Asia. 

Caria was bounded on the north by Ionia and 
Lydia, from which it was separated by the course of 
the Meander; on the west and south, by the .£gean 
and Cretan eeaa ; on the east, by Lytna and Miljras, 
and a small portion of Southern Phrygia. In extent 
it ts the least cbnsiderable of the diviHons of Asia 
Minor ; but fifom the number of towns and villages 
assigned to it by the get^raphere of antiquity, !t 
would seem to have been rery populous. The cokv 
respondiog division of the Turkish prorlnces is 
modern get^fraphy is celled Mmttetha. Our de- 
scription of the western coast of Caria cohitnences 
from the protnotitory of Posidium, south of Didymi, 
and the temple of Apollo, where our periplus of the 
Ionian shore terminated. South of cape Posidium 
the coast bends considerably to the east* and forms 
the opening of one of those deep gulfs which fbrro 
a prominent feature in the hydrography of Caria. 
The gulf in question, now called As»em4Kdesn, 

jauiciu was known to the ancients by the name of Jassicus 

""* Sinus, (Thuc. VIII. 26.) from the town of JasBos, 

situate at the head of the bay, nearly in the situ- 

dtton occupied by the modem Aaaem, oT Aitan. 

The first town within the bay, on the northern 

Tichtuua. shore, was Tichinssa, a f&rtress belonging to tiie 
Milesians, as we learn from Thneydides, and which 
appears to have possessed a port. (Thuc. VIII. 26 — 
28.) A bon-raot of Stratonicus, the musician, with 
respect to this place, is recorded by Athenseus : " As 
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** Tichjos {Teix'tvs) was inhabited by a mixed •papa- 
** latioD, he observed Aat roost of the tombs were 
*' those of foreigners ; on which be said to bis ktd, 
" Let us be 1^, UDce strangers seem to die here, 
" but not one of the natives." (VIII. p. 851.) The 
poet Archestratus commends highly the sprats of 
Ticfaiussa : 

Mih^rtv X0fip, Ketfim <ai\ai ayxDAtMnAan. 

Af. Atuem.VII. |xS^. 
<Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Ttoc^K, v. 1. Cod. Voss.) ITk 
remains of this [riace exist in a bay indenting the 
nor^ern shore of the Sinus Jassiciis, somewhat to 
the east of Jeronta and the ruins of Didymi. 

Jassus, or Jasus, which gave its name to the gidf J> 
in which it was situated, but which, in the age of 
P<dybiu8, was more commonly called Bargyliaticus 
Sinus, had been bounded, as the inhabitants pre* 
tended, by a colony from Argos ; but these settlers, 
having sustained severe losses during tbeir contests 
with the natives of Carla, they obtained a fresh sup- 
ply of colonists from the sons of Nelena, who had 
founded Miletus. (Polyb. XVI. 2.) It was attacked 
in the Pei4^>onnesian war, after the Sicilian expedi- 
tion, by the Lacedsmonians and their allies ; it be- 
ing at that time held by Amorges, a Persian chief, 
who had revolted from Darius. Jassus was taken 
by assault, and Amorges fell into the hands of the 
Greeks, who delivered him up to Tissairtiemes. 
(Thuc. VIII. 3S.) Jassus was situate, as Strabo 
describes it, in an island close to the shore, with a 
good port. The soil was poor, but the sea made 
the inhabitants some amends by the liberal supply 
of fish it yielded for their market. The ge(^;rapher 
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has introduced a humourous story with reference to 
this commodity, on which the Jassiana chiefly de- 
pended for their subsistence. (XIV. p. 658.) 

*Hv Sj HOT (if 'I«7ai> Kapiv %£>.iv I'lirafixTicu 
Kapi? iit(tpyiiii X^ti, wavisi Si ■wp'iairdai. 

Abcmestr. ap. Athen. III. p.105. 
Athenaeus relates a story of a dolphin having formed 
an attachment for a boy of this town. (XIII. p. 606.) 
Jasus was besieged and taken by Philip king of Mace- 
don, but he was compelled by the Romans to restore 
it to Ptolemy. (Liv. XXXII. 33. Polyb. XVII. 3, 3.) 
The circimiference of the town was about ten stadia. 
(Polyb. XVI. 12. Cf.Ptol. p.l30. Steph.Byz. v. 'Icurvos. 
Plin.V. 39.) The Ecclesiastical Notices and Hierocles 
(p. 689.) have also recorded it The neighbouring 
mountains supplied a beautifiil kind of marble, used 
by the ancients for ornamental purposes. The co- 
lour was blood-red and livid white, striped. (PauL 
Silent. Ecphr. S. Soph. P. II. 313.) We are told by 
Chandler, " that the rocky islet on which the town 
" was built is now united to the main land by a 
" small isthmus. The north side of the rock is 
" abrupt and inaccessible ; the summit is occupied 
" by a mean but extensive fortress : at the foot is 
" a small portion of flat ground. On that, and on 
" the acclivities, the houses once stood, within a nar- 
" row compass, boimded towards the sea by the city 
" wall, which was regular, solid, and handsome, like 
" that of Ephesus. This, which has been repaired in 
" many places, now encloses rubbish, wi^ remnants 
" of ordinary buildings, and a few pieces of marble. 
" In the side of the rock is the theatre, with many 
" .rows of seats remaining. On the left wing is an 
" inscription in very laige and well formed cfaarac- 
" ters, ranging in a l<mg line, and recording certain 
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*' donations to Bacchus and the people. By the 
** isthmus 18 the vaulted substruction of a consider- 
" able edifice ; and on a jamb of the door-way are 
*' decrees engraved in a fair character, but damaged, 
" and black with smoke. The sepulchres of the Ja- 
** sians on the continent are very ntunerous, rang- 
" ing along, above a mile, on the slope of the moun- 
" tain '," 

Bargylia, which next follows, was noted for aBargyiik 
temple and statue of Diana Cindyas, so named from 
the vill^e of Cindye. Whenever it rained or snowed, cioAye. 
the image of the goddess was observed to be free 
from moisture. (Folyb. XVI. 12.) Strabo applies 
the miracle to the temple rather than the statue. 
(XIV. p. 658.) Stephanus states, that the town 
was called Andanus by the Carians, who reported 
that it was built by Achilles. Other traditions re- 
[n'esented it to have been founded by Bellerophon, 
and named after his companion Bai^lus. (v. haf- 
yvXa.) Bargylia was taken by Philip in his Carian 
campaign, and Polybiua reports that he wintered 
there, though with considerable difficulty with re- 
gard to the subsistence of his army. (XVI. 24.) He 
was compelled by the Romans to evacuate the place 
not long after. (XVII. 2, 3. Liv. XXXII. 38. Cf. 
XXXIII. 18. 39. Mel. 1. 16. Plin. V. 29.) Cicero 
calls the citizens Bargyletae ^. (ad Fam. Ep. XIII. 
56.) Bargylia, as Strabo informs us, was the birth- 
place of Protarchus, a celebrated Epicurean philo- 

« Tntreb in Asia Minor, p. ^ On the coins of Bargylia 

226 — 228. There are both au- we read BAPrTAlHTQN. They 

tODomoua and imperial coins of are both republican aod impe- 

JaHi», with the legend IA£EON rial. The latter from Titus, to 

lACCEnN, in the medals of Ha- Geta. Sestini, p. 87. 
driao. Sestini, p. 88. 
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gopher* whow disciplie was Demetrius Laoon. (XIV. 
p. 658. I>iog. Laert. X. 26.) The remaios of this 
town have not beea accurately explored, but Chand- 
ler conceives that he must have been near the site 
in a plain surrounded by mountains, about two 
hours firotn Jasus. Within the plain, which he 
Buppoeea to have been fonnerly a recess o£ the 
bay, (Sinus Bargyleticus,) was a hillock, with ruins 
on it This he recommends to the notice of fiiture 
travellers '. 
f^^cL Next to Bargylia Stiabo names the port of Cary- 
T^nda. anda, of the same neune as an island situate near 
the shore. Scylax, the geographer, was a native of 
the latteri acoording to the same authority. (XIV. 
p. 658.) It is most probable that this is the Seylax 
who flourished, as Herodotus reports, in the time of 
Darius. (IV. 44.) But some critics are of opinim 
that there was a junior Seylax posterior to Folybius» 
and who compiled the periptus which goes by his 
name I (Cf. Steph. Byz. v. KctftvtaiSa. Plin. V. 29.) 
In Seylax, for Kpvi^ we should read Kofwo&a. 
Col. Leake is inclined to tiiink that the peninsula 
of Pasha Liman represents the former island of 
Caryanda, which would be another instance of the 
change produced by the action of the Meander on 
the coast of Caria e. But Pasha Liman seems too 
much to the south-west to answer to Strabo's topo- 
graphy ; and there is an island- between Mentecha 
and Sassar-iialessiy which would better cx>rrespond 



' Travels in A»ia Miour, )i. aadian geographer, with alter- 

2311,231. atioDH nnd insertioDS by luer 

f I nin inclined to tbink that bands, 

the work in question is fuimded R AsinMiaor, \>. 227. 
on ilie survey of the old Cary- 
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with the situation which that geographer aseigm. to 
Caryanda. 

Mentecha, or Muntecha, is probably the MyndtuMyndut 
of Strabo, (XIV. p. 658.) which Polybius places 
on the extremity of the gutf of Jassus, opposite to 
Cape Poeidium. {XVI. IS. Cf. XVI. 15.) It was 
foiuided, as we learn from Fausanias, by a party of 
Troezenians, together with Halicamassus. (Corinth, 
c 30.) Pliny, besides Myndus, speaks of Palsemyn- 
dus ; (V. 29.) and perhaps his Neapolis is no other 
than the new town. (Cf. Mel. L 16.) It was the 
ponifihment inflicted on the captain of a Myndian 
vessel, wliich produced a rupture between Aristago- 
ras and the Persian admiral who commaQded the 
fleet destined against Naxos, and finally brought on 
the Ionian revolt, the consequences of which were 
so important to. Greece. (Herod. V. 33.) Frequent 
mention is made of Myndus, as a neighbouring town 
to Halicwnassus, in Arrian's account of the siege of 
that city by Alexander. Thfit prince, conceiving 
that the possession of Myndus would be advantage- 
ous for the prosecution, of the siege, endeavoured to 
surprise that place ; but the Myndians, with the aid 
of some reinforcements sent from Halicamassus by 
see, repulsed his attack with loss. (Arrian. Alex. Exp< 
I. 30. 8.) Other passages relative to Myndus occur 
in Livy (XXXVII. 15.) and Steph. Byz. (v. MwW. 
Sehol. Theocr. II. S9.) Athenseus says the wine of 
this district was good for digestion. (I. p. 33.) In 
Hierocles the name is corruptly written Amyndus. 
(p. 697.) The Table reckons fifty-six miles from 
Miletus, which distance agrees nearly with the in- 
terval between Palatcha and Mentesha. Col. Leake 
identifies Myndus with Gumithlu, a small port. 
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where captain Beaufort discovered some ruins )■. Pa- 
laemyndus may have been situate, as Mannert snp- 
poses, near cape Astypalsea of Strabo, which derived 
its name probably froni that circumstance, and which 
I take to be the peninsula of Pasha lAman ; but 
Myndus itself must be Mentesha. Cape Zephyrium 
of the same geographer is the headland between Pa- 
Naziandut. thu lAmon and GumisMu. Naziandus, which Pliny 
places in this direction, is unknown. The Myndian 
Tenno- territory extended as far as cape Terraerium, oppo- 
™m^'^ site to a headland in the isle of Cos, named Scanda- 
"""^ rium, and only separated from the continent by a 
T«nnenu channel of forty stadia. Pliny enumerates Termera, 
which he terms free, among the maritime towns of 
Caria. (V. 29.) Steph. Byz. improperly assigns it 
to Lycia. {vv. Tf/>/*«/Mt et Ti>^peu) We find the 
ethnic T€pfiep4a in Herodotus. (V. 87.) It appears 
from Suidas that this place gave rise to the pro- 
verbial expression TfpfUpia koxo, it being used as a 
prison by the sovereigns of Caria '. Its site is pro- 
bably occupied by Carbaglar, or Qumuklu. 

On doubling cape Cttrt^tagiar, or Termerium, we 
enter the wide and extensive bay of Stanco, or Bant- 
Ceramiciu drouit, anciently called Ceramicus Sinus. It is the 
""^ deepest of the many bays by which the coast of Ca- 
ria is indented, and was formerly crowded with nu- 
merous towns. Of these, the most extensive, as wdl 
Haiiear. 88 most Celebrated, was Halicamassus, foimded, ac- 

l> Beaufort's Karamania, p. ' In Suidas we read further, 

110. Asia Miuor, p. 228. The n ic x^^iw Xfviirtt -rvf^datr m- 

epigraph on the coins of Myn- tou una^ M^X»u val 'AtjKix/ta^ 

Am is MTNA[ and MTNAION ; n«. Holateni us would substitute 

they belong chiefly to the pc- MMmi for Mpau, but MiX^w is 

riod of the Antonines. Sestini, nearer the reading of the MSS. 
p. 89. 
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cording to Strabo, by ADthes, at the head of a body 
of Troezenians. (XIV. p. 656.) These were joined 
afterwards by some Argives, headed by Melas and 
Areuanias. (Vitmv. II. 8. Cf. Paiisan. Corinth, c. 30. 
Mel. I. 16.) Herodotus only recognises the former 
colonists. (VII. 99-) It was at first called Zephyria 
and Isthmus. (Strab. loc. cit. Steph. Byz. v. 'AhiKop- 
vaaiTQi.) This famous town, on account of its origin, 
had naturally been included in the Dorian confede- 
racy, which consisted originally of six states ; but 
Agasicles, a citizen of Halicamassus, having, con- 
trary to prescribed custom, carried off the tripod 
adjudged to him in the games celebrated in honour 
of the Triopian Apollo, instead of dedicating it to 
the god, the other five cities, in consequence of this 
offence, determined to exclude Halicamassus from 
any participation in these festivities, which amounted 
in fact to an excommunication from the Dorian con- 
federacy, which from thenceforth was named Fen- 
tapolis. (Herod. I. 144.) Not long after this event, 
Halicamassus may be supposed to hare lost its in- 
dependence, Lygdamis, one of the principal citizens, 
having usurped the authority. He was succeeded 
by his daughter Artemisia, of whom Herodotus has 
made such honourable mention in his history. From 
his account it appears, that this Carian princess was 
not only sovereign of Halicamassus, but also of Cos, 
of Nisyrus, and Calydna. Her armament in the ex- 
pedition of Xerxes consisted only of five ships, but 
they were the best appointed in the whole fleet, 
next to those of the Sidonians. Artemisia, in all 
probability, transmitted this principality to her son, 
named Lygdamis, like his natural grandfather ; and 
it was during his reign that Herodotus, unwilling 

VOL. II. N 
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to see his native city under the domination of a 
despot, abandoned it for Samos, where he completed 
his studies. (Suid. vv, 'H^oSoTOf, Flavwio-if. Pamphil. 
ap. Aul. Glell. XV. 23.) Subsequent to this period 
we have little knowledge of what occurred at Hali- 
camassus : but from Thucydides we learn that Ca- 
ria and Doris were tributary to Athens, (II. 9.) and 
Halicamassus itself is mentioned, towards the close 
of his history, as being in the hands of her troops. 
{VIII. 42.) Somewhat later we find it subject to 
princes of Carian extraction. The first of these ap- 
pears to have been Hecatomnus, who is styled king 
of the Carians by Strabo. (XIV. p. 656.) This sove- 
reign had three sons, Mausolus, Hidrieus, and Pixo- 
darus ; and two daughters, Artemisia and Ada, who 
were married to the two elder brothers. Mausolus 
succeeded his father on the throne of Caria, and we 
find him taking part in the social war with Byzan* 
tium, Chios, and Rhodes against Athens, on account 
of the restrictions placed by that power on their 
commerce. (Diod. Sic. XVI. 31.) The firmness of 
the allies compelled the Athenians, after a contest 
of some duration, to relinquish their pretended com- 
mand of the sea, and to remove the grievances com- 
plained of. But not long after, we find the great 
Atiienian orator exerting his eloquence to urge the 
Athenians to defend the Rhodians, whose independ.' 
ence was threatened by Mausolus, their former ally. 
That prince, however, did not live to carry his de- 
signs, whether real or supposed, against the Rhodi- 
ans into execution. (Demostben. de Rhod. Libert.) 
He died without offspring, and left the crown to bia 
sister and consort Artemisia. If the merit of men 
is to be estimated by the regret they leave behind, 
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and again if that regret is adequately represented 
by external demonstration, the Carian prince must 
have been the best of sovereigns, and the most be- 
loved of husbands ; since the monument tvhich was 
erected to his memory by his sorrowing wife far 
surpassed in magnitude, costliness, and beauty, every 
thing of the kind erected previously, and came to 
be looked upon as one of the seven wonders of the 
world, and finally supplied a name for sepulchral 
memorials of any magnitude. Pliny, describing this 
splendid pile, says it measured, from north to south, 
sixty-eight feet; somewhat less in opposite dimen- 
sions ; and in circuit 411 feet. It measured twenty- 
five cubits in height, and was surrounded by thirty- 
six columns. The sculptures on the eastern front 
were by the hand of Scopas, on the northern side 
the artist was Bryaxis, Timotheus towards the south, 
and Leochares to the east Artemisia died of grief 
before the work was completed ; but the sculptors, 
from a love of glory, did not give up the undertake 
ing till it was perfected. A fifth architect added a 
pyramid to the first story, having twenty-five steps, 
with a truncated vertex : on this was placed a four- 
borse chariot by Pythis. The height of the whole 
monument was 140 feet. The exterior was entirely 
cased with Proconnesian marble. (PHn. XXXVI. 5. 
Vitruv. Praef. VII. Strab. XIV. p. 656. Pausan. 
Arcad. c. 16. Phil, de Sept. Mirac.) Artemisia was 
succeeded by Hidrieus, who, dying without issue, 
left the crown to Ada, his wife ; but Pixodarus, the 
youngest of Hecatomnus' sons, formed a party against 
her, and, with the assistance of Orontobates, a Per- 
sian satrap, succeeded in expelling her from Hali- 
camassus. Orontobates, having married the daugh- 
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ter of Pixodanis, remained, on the death of the lat- 
ter, in possession of Halicarnassus. It was at this 
period that Alexander arrived with his forces in 
Caria, and laid siege to that city. It was long and 
severe, owing to the natural strength of the place, 
and the numher and description of the troops which 
defended it, under the command of Memnon, the 
best "general in the Persian service. But the courage 
and determination of Alexander prevailed at length 
over the resistance of the besieged, and they finally 
withdrew from the town, leaving only some troops 
in the citadel and forts. Alexander razed Halicar- 
nassus to the ground, and restored Ada to the sove- 
reignty of Caria. This princess, soon after, com- 
pelled the Persians to surrender the citadel and the 
other fortresses. (Arrian. Exp. Alex. I. 33. Strab. 
loc. cit.) Halicarnassus, to compensate the losses it 
had BHBtained, had six towns annexed to it by Alex- 
ander, as Pliny reports ; namely, Theangela, Sibde, 
Medmasa, Euranium, Pedasum, Telmissum. (VI. 
29.) The citadel was named Salmads, from the 
fountain celebrated in the Metamorphoses of Ovid. 
(IV. 11. Cf. Strab. loc. cit. Vitruv. II. 8.) This 
Acropolis was adorned with the palace of Mausolus 
and several fine temples and other buildings. (Vi- 
truv. II. 8.) According to Scylax, there were two 
ports at Halicarnassus : they were protected by the 

ArooDne. Uttle islaud named Arconnesus, now OrakaxUui. 

"" ' (Strab. loc. cit.) Halicarnassus could boast of hav- 
ing produced Herodotus, Dionysius, and Heraclitus 
the poet. (Strab. loc. cit) We find incidental men- 
tion of this city occurring in Livy. (XXXIII. 20. 
XXXVII. 10. 16.) Cicero compliments bis brother 
on having restored Samos and Halicarnassus, when 
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nearly deserted. This condition was probably the 
effect of the Mithridatic war; (Ep. ad Q. Frat. I. 8.) 
but he accuses Verres of having carried off some 
statues from thence. (1. 19.) The Haticamassians 
boasted, as we learn from Tacitus, when they com- 
peted for the honour of erecting a temple to Tibe- 
rius, that their city had stood for 1200 years with- 
out experiencing the shock of an earthquake. (Ann. 
IV. 55.) 

We have evidence of its existence from coins as 
late as the reign of Gordian'', and we can trace it still 
further hy means of Hieroclee, (p. 687.) Theodoret, 
(Hist Eccl. II. p. 577.) the Ecclesiastical Notices, and 
Acts of Councils>. Its ruins have long been known to 
exist at Boudrouity but they had not been explored 
accurately by any traveller before Capt. Beaufort, 
to whom we are indebted for a plan of the harbour 
and the Turkish town, with the adjacent coast. He 
obaerves, " that a more inviting or convenient situa- 
" tion could hardly have been selected for the capital 
" of the kingdom of Caria ; it rises gently from a 
"^deep bay, and commands a view of the island of 
" Cos, and the southern shore of the Ceramic gulf, 
" as far as cape Krio. In front of the town a bruad 
" square rock projects into the bay, on which stands 
** the citadel. The walls of the ancient city may be 
" here and there discerned ; and several fragments 
" of columns, mutilated sculpture, and broken in- 
" scriptions, are scattered in different parts of the 
'* bazaar and streets. Above the town are the re- 



^ Sealiai, Imperatorii ab A- also medala of the Carinn dy- 

grippioa Claudii usque ad Gor- naats, from HecaComnui to f^- 

oinDuiD. Epigraphe. Aaikap- xodarus, p. DO. 
NACCKON. p. 88. There are ' Geogr. Sacr. p. 246. 
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" mains of a theatre ;" but though he searched for 
some traces of the celebrated Mausoleiun, he was 
unsuccessful. He is of opinion that it occupied 
the site of the modem fortress, which seems to hare 
been erected by the knights of Rhodes'". 

Of the six towns which, as Pliny relates, Alexan- 
der placed under the jurisdiction of Halicamassus, 

Theangeia. TheaugeJa is known as the native place of Philip, 
the Carian historian, mentioned by Athenaeus. (VI. 

sji^^ p. 271. Steph. Byz. v. Qt^^Xa.) Sibde and Med- 
masa are also acknowledged by the Byzantine geo- 

Euraniiun. grapher. ^vT. Si'/SSa, McS/xacra".) Euxanium is un- 

pedaaa. known to Other authors, but Pedasum or Pedasa, as 
Strabo writes the name, was an ancient city belong- 
ing once to the Leleges, and the capital of a district 
which included no less than eight cities within its 
limits. These Leleges held the whole of this part of 
Caria, as far as Myndus and Bai^lia, and th^ even 
conquered a great part of Pisidia ; but they after- 
wards became blended with the Carians, and ceased 
to form a separate body. (XIII. p. 611.) Herodotus 
also notices Pedasa, on account of a strange pheno- 
menon which was stated to occur there. Whenever 
the inhabitants of Pedasus were threatened with 
any calamity, the priestess of Minerva's chin became 
furnished with a beard : this prodigy was reported 
to have happened three times. The Pedaseans alone, 
of all the Carians, resisted the army of Cyrus com- 
manded by Harpagus. They fortified a mountain, 

Lide moiu. called Lide, and gave that general much trouble; 
at length, however, they were reduced. (Herod. I. 

"> Beaufort's Kanimaain, p, 
95—98. 

1 Some coini are assigned 
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175. Cf. VIII. 104.) The ruins of this town must 
be looked for abore Halicaraaasus, towards the east; 
indeed, Strabo leads us to suppose it was not far 
firom Stratonicea, and I observe in this direction a 
place named PettcMn; this may represent Pedasa. 
Synagela, or Syagela, was another town in this vici- Syigeii. 
nity, belonging to the Leleges, which, together with 
Myndus, was the only town allowed to subsist by 
Mausolus", of the eight claimed by that people. 
(Strab. XIII. p. 611.) Steph. Byz. reports, that the 
name of Souagela was derived from the circumstance 
of its possessing the tomb of Car. In the language 
of the country, " Soua" meant a *' tomb," and " gela," 
a " king." (v. ^marytXa.) Telmissus, the last of the six Teimiuiu. 
mentioned by Pliny, is not to be confounded with 
the more celebrated city of Lycia, whose seers were 
BO famous throughout Asia Minor at a very early 
period. It Is likewise acknowledged by Steph. Byz.; 
(v. T(A^(ri70(.) many writers, however, attribute the 
fiocalty of divination to the Carian town. (Cic. de 
Div. I. 40. Clem. Alex. Strom. I. p. 334.) Mela 
gives the name of Leuca to a portion of the coast Uuca. 
between Halicamassus and Myndus, (I. 16.) and 
some critics connect it with the Leucopolis of Pliny; 
but this seems to have been in the Dorian gulf. (V. 
S9.) Ceramus, irom which the bay of Halicamassus Ceramus. 
derived its ancient appellation, was a small town 
and fortress on the northern side of the gulf, where 
the village of Keramo sufficiently indicates the site. 
(Strab. loc. cit. Ptol. p. 119- Galen, de Alim. Fac. 

« What Strabo says of Mau- trariBtatoni of Strabo should 

•oliu, Plin; attributes to Alex- have Mioos, instead of Mau- 

ander; it seems probable that solus, without any notice of this 

the former is the true version, departure from the usual read- 
It is strange that the French 
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p. 517. Hesych. v. Kipafut. Eustath. in II. E. 887. 
Hierocl. p. 6S7f.) Bargasa was another town on the 
gulf, probably more to the east: it is noticed by 
Strabo, (XIV. p. 636. Ptol. p. 119.) and Steph. Byz. 

BargMB. (y. Safyara.) According to Apollonius, the Carian 
annalist, it derived its name from Bargasus, the son 
of Barge and Herculesi. The ruins of this town are 
to be seen a little above the port of Giva, at the 
eastern extremity of the gulf of Soudnmn. We 
now enter upon the description of a remarkable 
peninsula, situate between the Ceramicus Sinus 
and the Dorian bay, now gulf of Symi. This was 

Doris, aive the Celebrated tract of country sometimes called Do- 
ris, (Pliu. y. 28.) at other times termed the Carian 
Chersonnese : (Pausan. Attic, c. 1.) by Herodotus 
it is denominated Triopium. (I. 1 74.) The extreme 
point towards the west, in the direction of Cos, was 

Triupiiim thence called the Triopian promontory, Tpiattm axf»- 

riuni'."'"*'' r^fiiov, (Scyl. p. 38.) now cape iTrw. Near this head- 
land, a Lacedaemonian colony, headed by Triopas, 

Cuidiu. had founded the celebrated city of Cnidus, (Herod. 
I. 174. Fans. Phoc. c. 11. Diod. Sic. V. 61.) the 
metropolis of the Asiatic Dorians. We have seen, 
from Herodotus, that this confederacy, consisting 
originally of six cities, had been reduced to five by 
the exclusion of Halicamassus : these were Cnidus, 
Cos, and the three Rhodian towns, Lindus, laljrssus, 
and Camims. Like the Ionian states, they held their' 
assemblies in a temple erected on the Triopian pro- 

P Sestini adduces a silver me- 1 There are extant coins of 

dai, with the legend KEPAMEH- Bargasa, with the epigraph BAP- 

nOAITON, which he assigns to rASHNON. 1'he imperial series 

Ceramiis; other? in brass have extends from Nero to M, Au- 

KEP. KEPAMI. and one of An- relius. Sestini, p. 87. 
loninuB, KEPAMIHTON. 
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moQtoiy, and consecrated to Apollo, m whose honour 
games were also celebrated ; these games were called 
ajilv Tw Tpieiriio 'AvaAAowof, (Herod. I. 144.) or ayin 

A«^w. (Aristid, ap. Schol. Theocr. IdyU. XVII. 69-) 
The whole Triopian peninsula belonged to the Cni- 
dians, and when they were threatened with an inva- 
sion by the Persian array, commanded by Harpagus, 
Herodotus relates that they had formed the project 
of separating it from the mainland, by cutting 
through the isthmus which connected it with the 
continent. This neck of land was not broader than 
five stadia, but it was very rocky, and the workmen 
suffered so much more than usual from the opera- 
tion of cutting through the stone, particularly as to 
their eyes, that it was deemed necessary to consult 
the oracle on the reason of the impediment. The 
Pythian priestess answered, 

Ztu; yaf x' Shixi r^n, (' x' ifioC^tn. 

The Cnidians, in consequence of this advice, desist* 
ed from their enterprise, and surrendered to the 
Persian general. (Herod. I. 174.) We have further 
incidental mention of this city in the same histo- 
rian. (II. 178. Ill, 138. IV. 164.) After the battle 
of Mycale, Cnidus, with the rest of Doris, became 
tributary to the Athenians; (Thuc. 11. 9.) but the 
inhabitants revolted to the Lacedaemonians when 
the war against Athens was transferred to the coast 
of Ionia and Caria; nevertheless the Athenians 
seized upon the Triopian promontory, and captured 
the few ships they found stationed there, and very 
nearly took the city by a coup de main. (Thuc. VIII. 
35. 43.) 
Some years after these events, Couon, the Athenian 
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admiral, at the head of a Persian and Grecian fleet, 
gained a signal victory over the Peloponnesian fleet, 
commanded by Pieander. (Xen. Hell. IV. 3. 6. Pau- 
san. Attic, c. 1.) This event deprived Lacedaemon 
of the empire of the sea, and raised Athens from its 
state of weakness and dependence. (Diod. Sic. XIV. 
84.) At a later period Cnidus appears in history 
as the ally of Rhodes and friend of Rome; (Llv. 
XXXVII. 16.) and the defender of Calynda against 
the Caunians. (Polyb. XXXI. 17.) Plundered by 
pirates, (Cic. Manil. c. 12.) it wbb favoured and pa- 
tronised by Julius Csesar, who had a great friend- 
ship for Theopompus, one of its principal citizens. 
(Pint. Cxs. Strab. XIV. p. 656.) It is termed a free 
city by Pliny, (V. 28.) and described by Pausanias 
as a large and bandsome town. Like Mitylene, 
Cnidus was divided into two parts by a euripus, 
over which a bridge was thrown ; one half being 
situated towards the Triopian promontory, the other 
towards the east. (Eliac. I. c. 34. Arcad. c. 30.) 
Among other remarkable works of art to be seen in 
this city, the famoiis statue of Venus, by Praxiteles, 
was more particularly an object of admiration. (Cic. 
in Verr. IV. 12.) Pliny says, " Sed ante omnia, et 
" non solum Praxitelis, venim et in toto orbe terra- 
" rum, Venus, quam ut viderent multi navigaverunt 
" Cnidum." He adds that Nicomedes, king of Bi- 
thynia, wished to purchase this admirable worit, and 
actually offered to liquidate the debt of Cnidus, 
which was very considerable, if the citizens would 
cede it to him : but they refused to part with what 
they esteemed the glory of their city. There were 
besides several other works by the most eminent 
sculptors, such as S<x>pas and Bryaxis, but they 
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were scarcely noticed in the presence of such a ri- 
val. (XXXVI. 4. VII. 39.) Venns was the deity 
prindpaUy worshipped by the Cnidians; and she 
had three temples erected to her, under the several 
somanies of Doritis, Acrsa, and Euploea : it was in 
the latter that the statue of Praxiteles was conspi- 
cuous. (Pausan. Attic, c. 1.) 

quEE Cnidon 

Fulgentesque tenet Cycladas, et Paphon 

Junctis visit <doribus. Hob. Od. III. 38. 

Nunc o ceruleo creata ponto 

Quee saDctum Idalium, Syrosque apertos, 

Qu«que Ancona, Cnidumque arundinosom 

Colis. Catdll. Caem. XXXVI. 11. 

The Cnidians, according to the same authority, 
made various offerings to the temple of Delphi. An 
equestrian statue of their founder Triopas ; and a 
group of Apollo and Diana piercing Tityus with 
their shafts. (Phoc.c.11.) 

Besides these, they presented the magnificent paint- 
ings in the Lesche, by Folygnotus, which are so 
much dwelt upon and elaborately described by Pau- 
sanias. (Phoc. c. 25—33.) At Olympia the Cnidians 
had erected a statue of Pelops, and another of the 
river Alpheus. (Eliac. I. c. 24.) Strabo states tiiat 
Cnidos possessed two harbours, one of which was 
destined for galleys, and a roadstead for thirty tri- 
rones. Ad island of seven stadia in circuit, and 
rising in the form of an amphitheatre, added to their 
security. This was connected with the mainland 
by a mole, and formed no inconsiderable part of the 
town. This agrees with what Pausanias says of 
the euripuB, which divided Cnidus into two parts. 
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and had a bridge over it. (Eliac. I. c. S4.) The teni- 
tory of Cnidus produced wine, com, oil, and Tarioiu 
vegetables noticed by Atbenaeus (I. p. 33. II. p. 66. 
II. p. 59.) and Pliny. (XIII. 35. XV. 7. XXIII. 45. 
XIX. 32.) Its reeds were particularly esteemed for 
writing ; (XVI. 64.) whence the epithet of " arun- 
" dinosa," applied to the city by Catullus. (Cf. Auson. 
Ep. IV.) Cnidus gave birth to the historian Cte- 
sias, Eudojnis, a celebrated mathematician and dis- 
ciple of Plato, and Agatharcides, a peripatetic phi- 
losopher and historian. (Strab. loc. dt.) We have 
evidence of the existence of this city as late as the 
seventh and eighth centuries'' from Hierocles, (p. 
687.) the Notices, and Acts of Councils. According 
to Captain Beaufort, " Cape Krio," the ancient Tri- 
opian promontory, " is a high peninsula, united to 
" the mainland by a sandy isthmus. On each side 
" of the isthmus there is an artificial harbour ; the 
" smallest has a narrow entrance between high 
" piers, and was evidently the closed basin for tri- 
" remes, which Strabo mentions. The southern and 
" largest port is formed by two transverse moles ; 
" these noble works were carried into the sea to the 
" depth of neariy a hundred feet ; one of them is 
" almost perfect ; the other, which is more exposed 
" to the southwest swell, can -only be seen under 
" water. Few places bear more incontestable proofs 
" of former magnificence than Cnidus ; the whole 
" area of the city is one promiscuous mass of ruins ; 
" among which may be traced streets and gateways, 
" porticoes and theatres *." Colonel Leake observes, 

'The coins of Coidus are not ■ Karamania, (p-SI.) where 

later than the reigi) of Cara- an enlarged sketch of the har- 

calla. The legend is KM and hour of Cnidus is given. 
KNIAION. Seatini, p. 88. 
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there is hardly any ruined Greek city in existence 
which contains examples of Greek architecture in 
80 many different branches. There are still to be 
seen remaine of the city walls, of two closed ports, 
of several temples of stone, of artificial terraces for 
the public and private buildings, of three theatres, 
one of which is 400 feet in diameter, and of a great 
number of sepulchral monuments *. 

Herodotus, speaking of the work undertaken by 
the Cnidtans to separate their territory from the 
mainland, says, that that part of it which is turned 
towards the sea is called Triopium, but that it com- ' 
mences irom the Bybassian peninsula. It was there- Bybanns 
fore in this part that tbey attempted to cut a canal, oe^"' 
Modem maps mark a great contraction in the neck 
of the Cnidian Chersonesus at a place called lAtho- 
tronda, which has perhaps some reference to the cut 
ID the rock. Bybassus, which gave its name to the 
peninsula, must have been in the same site, or nearly 
so. Pliny says, " regio Bubassus," (V.S8.) and Steph. 
Byz. (BtJ^mro-e;) says Ephorus called it Bybastus 
P. Mela speaks only of the Bubassian bay which 
enclosed the town of Acanthus. (1.16.) Pliny sajrs Aouithut, 
it was also called Doulopolis, without accounting forpoiii. 
the origin (^ the name. (V. 28.) Stephanus Byz. 
enumerates several places so denominated, under the 
bead of AdvAw «u'Xjf, without noticing the one of 
which we are now speaking ; but he refers to Acan- 
thus, which he places in the peninsula of Cnidus. 
(v. 'A««yfl«.) 

If Mela is to be depended upon, there were three 
subordinate bays in what Pliny calls Doridis Sinus :*J^" 
these were, the Bubassius, Thymnias, and Schoenus. S^^"*" 

* Aaim Minor, p. 226, note. 
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(1. 16.) But Plin7 reckons only the two last; and 
this agrees better with modem hydrography, which 
defines only two notable indentures, or arms, in the 
gal( of Stfmi; one towards the north, which I take 
to be Schcenus ; tlie other, advancing in an easterly 
direction, would then be Thymnias : the promon- 
Aphrodiii. toiy which divided them was called Aphrodisios. 
Sn^uT""" (Mel. 1. 16. Plin. V. 28.) The town of Hyda was 
seated within Schoenus. Our information respect- 
ing these places is very defective ", as well as the 
following, which Pliny puts together without much 
LeuGopoik. arrangement. In the Dorian bay, he says, Leu- 
tuf^' copolis, Hamaxitus, Elseus, Euthene. Then follow 
Euihtie. the towns of Caria, Pitaium, Eutane, Halicamassus. 
Em^^' Elaeus is perhaps the island of Elseussa near Lo- 
ryma; but Euthene and Eutane can hardly be 
two different towns. Mela places Euthane, as he 
writes the name, between Cnidus and the Ceramic 
gulf, in a bay. (I. 16. Cf. Steph. Byz. w. E^ 
vof, nfT«tov.) The promontory, which terminates 
the southern shore of the Dorian gulf, is called 
Cynowe- Cyiiossema by Strabo, (XIV. p. 655.) now cape 
Onagna- Aloupo, or Vol^. It is Opposite to the island of 
mimMril Symi, the ancient Syme, and only four miles distant 
from it. Cynossema is probably the same headland 
which Ptolemy calls Onugnathos. (p. 119.) Frmn 
this point commences the tract of country which 
Per»» n. belonged to the Rhodians, and was named Per«a 
from its being over against their island. It is men- 
tioned imder this name of 17 'Po^/aw %»^ by Scylax. 
(p. 38.) Philip, king of Macedon, having seized 
upon it, was called upon to restore it to ^e Rho- 

^ CHptain Beaufort regrets gulf of Symi nnd the Cnidiui 
that he could not explore the peniniula, p.82, 83. 
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dians by the Romans. (Polyb. XVII. 2, 8. Liv. 
XXXII. 33.) The Rhodians, however, were obliged 
to recover this territory by force of arms. (XXXIII. 
18. Cf. Polyb. XVII. 6. 6. XXXI. 25.) Close to 
cape Cynossema was Loryma, a small town with a Lorymk. 
port, (Strab. XIV. p. 652, 655.) distant from Rhodes 
somewhat more than twenty miles. (Lav. XLV. 10. 
Cf. XXXVII. 17. Plin. V. 28. Ptol. p. 119. Steph. 
Byz. V. \vpvfia.) Constantinus Porphyrogenetes 
(Tliem. I.) says it was situated in a bay named 
(EdJmus. To modern navigators it is known asfEdimni 
Porto CavaUere, or Aplotheka. Strabo reports that 
a higb ridge of mountains runs along this part of the 
Carian coast, from cape Cynossema to the Caunian 
territory. 

The name of this mountain was Pbieniz, and apiuniiK 
fortress, likewise so called, was placed on the summit. cuteUum. 
(XIV. p. 65S. Ptol. p. 119.) I am not acquainted 
with the modem name of mount Phuenix. The for- 
tress was opposite to the little island of EUeussa, no-Ebeam 
ticed previously ; it was eight stadia in circuit, and "* 
only four from the land. In modem charts it bears 
the name Sarbanieolo. Pliny and Mela notice, be- 
sides, s<Hne smaller havens with Loryma. Mela 
speaks of Gelos and Tisanusa; (1. 16.) Pliny, Tisa-Oeioipor. 
uusa only; both mention Larymna. Paridion, orTiaunn. 
Panydon of the latter, is called Pandion by theformer, ^^^ 
and described as a headland advancing into the sea : 
it is probably cape Marmorice. The Stadiasmus, or 
maritime survey of the southern coast of Asia Mi- 
nor, places, after the island of Elaeusa, Phalarus, at Phaltnii. 
a distance of fifty stadia ; then Posidium, at the same Poddium. 
distance : this was doubtless a cape ; and probably 
the Paridion and Pandion of PlUiy and Mela are 
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only corruptions of the same word. At the head of 
the beautiful bay of Marmoriee stood the little town 

phytcui and port of Physcus, noted by Artemidorus and 

^ '^ Strabo as tbe harbour, or emporium, by which Bphe- 
sus communicated with Rhodes. Its distance &om 
the latter city by land was 1530 stadia. (XIV. p. 
663.) Here was a grove sacred to Latona. (XIV. 
p. 652.) Ptolemy calls it Physca, (p. 119. Cf. Steph. 
Byz. V. 4>va-KQf.) The latter gec^apher seems to 
place one Physcus in Caria, another in the isle of 
Rhodes ; but they are the same, only Physcxis be- 
longed to the Rhodian Peraea. It is surprising that 
Strabo should speak so little of the port of Phys- 
cus, which is so well known to modem navigators 
as one of the finest in the world for vessels of the 
largest size *, under the name of Marmorice. Part 
of this noble bay is still called Physco. The site of 

Creua Physcus itself is occupied by Castro Marmora. 

pon"i- Pliny t]oe8 not speak of Physcus, but mentions the 
port Cressa, known also to Ptolemy. The Stadias- 
muB omits both Cressa and Physcus, probably as 

SunnL being situated high up the bay, but marks Samus at 
a distance of sixty stadia from cape Posidium ; then 
tbe island Rhopusa, which is tlie Rbodussa of Pliny. 
(V. 31.) It is marked in modem charts under the 
name of Limosa, or Karagask. It is situated at 
the entrance of the great bay or bason of Kara- 
gash, which I take to be the Cressa of Pliny and 
Ptolemy. Beyond, we find the mouth of a consider- 
able river coming from the northern part of Caria ; 
this is the ancient Calbis, which Strabo describes as 
navigable near its entrance into the sea, (XIV. p. 
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651.) This river finds a place also in the geogra- 
phical sTsteme of Mela, (1. 16.) Plin^, (V. S8.) and 
Ptolemy, (p. 119.) The modem name is Couiiu^i, 
which is that of a small town also, seated at its 
mouth. This may answer either to the Pjsilis, or Pisiiii. 
Pilisis, of Strabo, (XIV. p. 651.) or the PymusPymu*- 
of Pliny (V. 28.) and Steph. Byz., (v. Uvpni) both 
situate between the Calbis and Caunus. The lattercaumu. 
dty was of great antiquity, and is frequently men- 
tioned in the page of history. It appears from He- 
rodotus to have been the capital of a people, whom 
he looked upon as differing from the Carians in 
some important particulars, and possessing more of 
the character of an indigenous nation. " The Cau- , 

" nians," says the historian, " are, in my estimation, 
" autochthonous, but they themselves affirm that 
" they come from Crete. And either they have 
** adopted the Carian language, or the Carians the 
" Caunian ; for this I am not able positively to de- 
" termine. But they use customs differing widely 
" from those of other nations, as well as the Ca- 
" rians : for they esteem it most seemly to unite to- 
" gether in their banquets societies of different ages 
" and sexes, both men and women, and boys ; and 
" when they had erected temples to foreign gods, 
" they afterwards changed their mind, and deter- 
« mined only to worship the deities of their coim- 
" try. The whole male population, therefore, from 
*' the age of puberty, taking- up arms, and striking 
** the air with their spears, advanced as far as the 
*' borders of the Calyndians, pretending that they 
" were expelling the foreign gods." (I. 172.) The 
Caunians did not, like the Carians, tamely submit 
to Cyrus, but surrendered only to superior force. (I. 
VOL. II. o 
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176.) They also joined in the Ionian revolt. (V. 
103.) The name of Caunus occurs often in the last 
book of Thucydides as a port conveniently situated 
with regard to Phoenicia, Crete, and Rhodes ; and it 
is stated that Tissaphemes drew up a treaty while 
there with the Peloponnesian confederates. (VIII. 
39. 43. 57. Cf. I. 116.) The Caimians at a later 
period became subject to Rhodes ; but this arrange- 
ment seems to hare given them little satisfaction, 
for they are stated to have afterwards thrown off 
their domination. The Romans, however, to whose 
arbitration they had committed their cause, decided 
against them. (Strab. XIV. p. 652. Liv. XLV. 25. 
Cf. XXXIII. 20.) It appears, from a fragment of 
Polybius, that the Rhodians had acquired Caunus by 
purchase from Ptolemy. (XXXI. 7. 6. Cf. XXX. 
5. 9. 19-) Appian relates that the Caunians dis- 
played a peculiar degree of animosity against the 
Romans in the massacre ordered hy Mithridates. 
(Mith. e. 28. Dio Chrys. p. 349.) This city, though 
possessing the advantages of a good harbour and a 
very fertile territory, was nevertheless reckoned par- 
ticularly unhealthy during the heat of summer ; the 
abundance of fruit was also prejudicial to the health 
of its inhabitants. The musician Stratonicus, as 
8trabo reports, observing the pale and sallow com- 
plexion of the Caunians, humourously applied to 
them this quotation from Homer: (II. Z. 146.) 

OTi) vtp fiuAAaw yevtij, roi:^St nal atSpir 
On their complaining of this piece of ridicule, he r^ 
plied still more sarcastically, " How could I presume 
" to stigmatize as unhealthy a town where even the 
" dead walk?" (Strab. XIV. p. 651. Cf. Mel. I. 16. 
Steph. Byz. v. K«i«o(. Dio ChrysosL Or. XXXII. 
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p. S90.) Under the Byzantine emperors Cauniis 
formed part of Lycia. (Hierocl. p. 685.) See also 
the Acts of Councils and the Notitiae '. Diodorus 
Siculus speaks of two citadels or fortresses, belong- 
ing to Caunus, named Heracleum and Persicuin. 
(XX. p. 766.) Strabo mentions the fort Imbrus, on imbni». 
a height above the town. (loc. cit) The site of 
Caunus is now occupied by a small town and sea- 
port named Kaiguez, or Kkettgez, about four miles 
to the south of the entrance of the Calbis into the 
sea. Mr. Hamilton, who writes the name Coujeh, 
says it is situate at the head of a lake, commu- 
nicating with the sea, and having a considerable 
fishery r. Beyond Caunus the Maritime Itinerary 
reckons thirty stadia from that town to Pasada, aPMd*. 
station unknown to other geographers ; thence to 
Cymaria sixty stadia, and from the latter to the Cymarta. 
haven of the Caunians fifty stadia*. This port an-Panormui 
swers to the bay and roadstead of Kaiguex. This mm. 
bay receives, at its north-western extremity, a con- 
siderable stream, which takes its modem name 
from KmgueK, but anciently was known by that 
of Indus. Pliny says it rises in the mountains of indui 
the Cibyratae, and receives sixty perennial rivers, " "*" 
and more than a hundred torrents. (V. 38.) Livy 
also, in his narrative of the expedition of Manlius 
against tbe Grauls, places the Indus near the district 
of Cibyra, and adds that the name was derived from 
an Indian who had been thrown into it from an ele- 
phant. (XXXVIII. 14.) Tbe river which Pliny 

' Geogr. Sacr. p. 248. In Minor, torn. II. p. 47. 
one of the Notices it is called ■ In the printed copy it is 

Acaleio. KwtA» Ili^fur, but it should 

r BeoDell's QtOff. of Asia evidently be ^awUn. 
OS 
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Axon calls Axon must fall into the Indus irom the east, 
"^ and the Lycian mountains. Near their junction ve 

Csirods. must look for the site of Calynda, a town bordering 
on the Caunian territory, as we know from Herodo- 
tus, (1. 172-) and once subject to them. Folybius, 
in one of his fragments, states that the Calyndians, 
having revolted from Caunus, first had recourse to 
the Cnidians for aid, and afterwards placed them- 
selves under the protection of the Rbodians. (Polyb. 
XXXI. 17>) Strabo says Calynda was sixty stadia 
from the coast, where was a grove sacred to La- 
tona. (XIV. p. 651.) It must not be confounded 
with Calynda, a Carian island under Artemisia. (He- 
rod. VII. 99-) Calynda sent some ships to Salamia, 
and one of them was sunk by Artemisia during the 
engagement. (VIII. 87. Plin. V. 28. Steph. Byz. v. 

Cilyndid Kdkvv^a.) Ptolemy assigns it to Lycia ". The Ca- 
lyndian mountains, which formed the boundary on 
the side of Caunus, are probably on the right bank 
of the Indus. Continuing our course along the 

Crya, Kve coast we have to notice Crya, with the sngular ad- 
dition in Pliny of " fugitivorum." (V. 88.) Stej^ 
Byz. assigns it to Lycia, (v. Kpva) which is the ar- 
rangement also of Ptolemy, in whose text it is cor- 
rupted to Carya. (p. 119.) It is probable that Cry- 
assus, spoken of by Plutarch, (de Virt. Mul. p. 346. 
Cf. Polysen. Strat. VIII. c. 64.) is the same as 
Crya. Artemidorus, quoted by Steph. Byz., as- 
signed to Crya some islands, among which he men- 

Caryui in. tions by name Carysis and Alina. Pliny reckons 

Aiinaia- three, but docs not name tbem. (V. 85.) 

B Sestini assigoa U> Calynda vis laur. R.— Aquila alia expli- 
a feiy scarce coin, with the le- catis fulmini insistens, p. 87. 
gend KAAAINAEON. Caput Jo- 
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These islands, which are situate in the gulf of 
Idaeri, or Sct^a, guide us to the position occupied 
by the town of Crya; and we have an additional 
elue in the little village and port of Ctui, which 
has an evident analogy to the ancient name. The 
port or station of Clydse is placed, in the Stadias- ciyd>. 
mus, to the west of Crya. Ptolemy names it Lydse, 
or Cbydae. But the Stadiasmus gives us, besides, 
some other intermediate points between the Panor- 
mus of the Caunians and Crya. From the former 
to Ancon on the Glaucus** 120 stadia. This Ancon Amou. 
iDust be the headland which forms the bend of the 
Glaucian bay, now gulf of Macri. Strabo calls the 
western extremity of this gulf cape Artemisium. It Arumi- 
appears to have derived this name from a temple of monto- 
Diana erected on the height. (XIV. p. 651.) It is""™" 
the cape Bolcomadhi of modem geography. Then 
follows the headland Pedalium, distant eighty sta- p«daiium 
dia : this answers probably to cape Contouri. From rium. 
thence to Clydae thirty stadia. To Cochlia the dis- CocUia. 
tance is omitted ; but from that station to Crya we 
have fifty stadia. From Crya to Calltmache sixty CrUjiim- 
stadia: thence to Dsdala fifty. The latter place, d^s. 
according to Strabo, was the extreme point of Pe- 
raea to the east. (XIV. p. 651.) It is also noticed 
by Pliny, (V. 28.) Ptolemy, (p. 119.) and Steph. 
Byz. The two latter assign it to Lyda. The hia- 
ttnian Alexander, in his account of Lycia, says it 
was called after Daedalus, who, being stung by a 
snake on crossing the river Ninus, died, and wasNiausfl. 
buried there. (Steph. Byz. v. Ao/^oAa.) This river 
seems to be the little stream which falls into the 
centre of the gulf of Macri, and divides the Sand- 

*> Not on tbe river Glaucua, but the gulf of the same name. 
O 3 
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jack qf Mentetha from that of Telcieh ; and it is 
very probable that in ancient. geography it was the 
boundary of Caria and Lycia. Daedala was also the 
name of a mountain on the confines of the latter 
province. (Strab. XIV. p. 664.) Pliny assigns two 
email islands off the coast to the Daedalenses. (V. 31.) 
qibucu* Strabo says the gulf Glaucus has some good har- 
' hours ; and the names of these have been given in 
detail from the maritime Stadiasmus. Our know- 
ledge of the gulf of Macri, which answers to it 
in modem geography, is chiefly derived irom the 
French hydrographers, as captain Beaufort did not 
take it in his Caramanian survey. Stepbanus men- 
£aiu. tions a place called iE)iius in the Rbodian Peraea. 
(v, fJvoi.) 

Having thus completed our circumnavigation of 
the Carian coast, we must now enter upon the exar- 
mination of the several towns and sites referred to 
by ancient authorities in the interior of the province. 
Conunencing from the neighbourhood of Miletus, we 
have to point out, south of that city, and beyond the 
ciuiceu- chain of mount Grius, the towns c^ Chalcetor and 
^kw Euromus. (Strab. XIV. p. 635, 658.) The former 
is an obscure place, noticed only by Strabo, unless 
we ought to identify it with Chalcetorium, which 
Steph. Byz. assigns to Crete, and on this supposi- 
tion improperly, (v. XaAxvro/ifov.) Strabo, in the first 
passage cited above, calls the place XaXic^Ta/tcc, which 
is in accordance with the authority of Craterus, a 
Euromus, Writer quoted by Stephanus. Euromus was a town 
m^ "' of greater consequence, being founded by Idrieus, 
son of Car, and having borne formerly the names 
of Idrias and Chrysaoris. According to some writ- 
ers, the latter appellation was once applied to the 
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whole of Caria. (Steph. Byz. tv. ESjw/wf, 'lipias, 
X^twpif') Apollonius, in his Carian history, af- 
firmed that this town was of Lycian origin. (Steph. 
Byz. r. Xfwraopit.) Pliny calls it Eurome. (V. 29.) 
I agree with Berkelius in the opinion that Euromus 
and Eiiropus are the same town. (Steph. Byz. t. 
Ev^tmroV.) Herodotus says that Mys, a Carian sent 
by Mardouius to consult the oracle of Apollo Isme- 
nius, was of Europus. (VIII. 133. Pausan. Bceot. 
c. S3.) The gentile name is, according to these 
writers, Ev/mtcv;, like EvpufMVf ; and not Evpmrios, as 
Stephanus and the Etymol. M. have it. {v. Evpuwof.) 
Euromus, as we learn from Polybius, included some 
other towns within its territory ; but these were af- 
terwards taken by the neighbouring city of Mylasa. 
(XXX. 5. Cf. Liv. XLV. 25.) Philip, king of Ma- 
cedon, bad held Euromus for a short time. (Polyb. 
XVII. 2. XVIII. 27. Liv. XXXII. 33. XXXIII. 
30.) The towns belonging to Euromus were pro- 
bably Tauropolis, Plarassa, and Chrysaoris, mention- Tumip»> 
ed by Apollonius in his history of Caria ; (ap. Steph. pUtum. 
Byz. T. Xpvv^eupif. Cf. eund. W. Tavpowo^s, IDJipcarva.) 
but Strabo refers Chrysaorium to Stratonicea. Eu- 
romus may be pieced not far from the bead of the 
gulf of lasus, or Bargylia, where some ruins were 
observed by Chandler and Choiseul Gouffier<=. Amy- Amrtn). 
ztm, 8 small place noticed by Strabo, seems to have 
been in the same vicinity. (XIV. p. 658.) It is also 
found to occur in Ptolemy (p. 119.) and Hierocles. 
(p. 688.) The Councils prove that it was latterly an 
episcopal see. 

c Euromua hu both autono- in a medal of Car&calla. ZETZ 
■nous and imperial coins, vrith BTPOMETC. SestJni, p. 88. 
the l^end BIPOMBON ; and 

o4 
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Mylasa, which nest follows, was one of the meet 
considerable towns of Caria. It had been the re- 
sidence of the Carian dynasts before Halicarnassus 
had fallen under their power ; (Strab. XIV. p. 659-) 
and its antiquity is further evinced by the circum- 
stance of its possessing a temple sacred to Jupiter 
Carius, to which the Lydians and Mysians likewise 
were admitted, in consequence of their consanguinity 
wiih the Carian nation. (Herod. I. 171- Strab. loc. 
cit.) Mylasa, as Strabo reports, was situate in a 
fertile plain, and at the foot of a mountain contain- 
ing veins of a beautiful white marble. This was of 
great advantage to the city, for the construction of 
public and other buildings; .and the inhabitants were 
not slow in availing themselves of it ; few cities, as 
Strabo remarks, being so sumptuously embellished 
with handsome porticos and stately temples. (XIV. 
p. 639-) Athenaeus relates, that Stratonicus, the 
witty musician, on coming to Mylasa, and observ- 
ing there many temples, but few inhabitants, placed 
himself in the middle of the forum, and cried out, 
" Hear, oh ye temples." (VIII. p. 348.) Mylasa, 
however, was inconveniently situated in one respect, 
being built in a hollow at the foot of a precipice; 
whence a governor of the province, on coming 
there, was heard to remark, that the founder of the 
town ought at least to have been ashamed of his 
blunder, if not frightened. (Strab. loc. cit.) Philip 
of Macedon, son of Demetrius, had in rain endea- 
voured to obtain possession of Mylasa ; and it was 
probably to reward their zeal that the Romans de- 
clared the citizens free, after the defeat of Antio- 
chus. (Polyb. XVI. 24. XXII. 27. Liv. XXXVIII. 
39.) In a petty war with their neighbours the Eu- 
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romians, they were vietorious, and occupied some of 
their toMras ; but in turn they were forced to yield 
to the Rhodians. (Polyb. XXX. 5. Uv. XLV. 35.) 
In the time of Strabo Mylasa could boast of two 
distinguished characters, Euthydemus and Hybreas, 
both eminent orators, and having great influence 
over their countrymen. The' former was of an il- 
Instrioua and wealthy family, but Hybreas owed 
his birth to obscure parents, who left him little or 
no provision. Having shewn some disposition for 
the hiw, he studied under Diotrepfaes of Antiochia, 
and acquired some reputation in his own city : this 
increased considerably after the death of Euthyde- 
mus, who naturally eclipsed him by his wealth and 
station. Hybreas then became the leading character 
at Mylasa, and acquired great fame as an orator 
and politician ; he incurred, however, the enmity of 
Labienus, the Roman partisan,, and vainly endea- 
vouring to urge his countrymen to resist his pre- 
tensions, was forced to fly to Rhodes. Labienus, at 
the head of his troops, seized Mylasa, but finding 
his adversary had escaped, plundered and destroyed 
his maosioD, which was magnificently furnished, and 
caused great damage to the rest of the town. On 
bis quitting Asia, Hybreas returned to his country. 
(XIV. p. 660.) The same geographer states that 
Physcus was the port of the Mylasians; (p. 659-) 
but Pausanias aflSrms that they had a haven, distant 
eighty stadia irom the city; (Arcad. c. 10.) and 
Steph. Byz. says it was called Passala. (v. Ilaero-aAa.) Fi 
Mylasa is further noticed by Dio Cass. (XLVIII. 
p. 37S. PUn. V. 29. Ptol. p. 119. Steph. Byz. v. 
MijAocro.) It is generally agreed that the site of 
this ancient city is occupied by Mekuw, where con- 
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siderable remains were observed by Pococke^ and 
Chandler*. ** Our first enquiry," says the latter, 
" was for the temple erected about twelve years be- 
" fore the Christian eta by the people of Mylasa to 
" Augustus Caesar and the goddess Rome, which 
" was standing not many years ago. We were 
" shewn the basement which remains, and were in- 
" formed the ruin had been demolished, and a new 
" mosque, which we saw on the mountain side, above 
" the town, raised with the marble." Chandler also 
quotes an inscription on a pillar erected in honour 
of a descendant of Euthydemus, mentioned above : 
" Beneath the hill on the east side of the town is 
" an arch or gateway of marble, of the Corinthian 
" order ; also a broad marble pavement, with ves- 
" tiges of a th^tre : and round the town ranges (^ 
" broken columns, the remnants of porticoes. A laige 
" portion of the plain is covered with scattered frag- 
" menta, besides inscriptions mostly ruined and ille- 
" gibie. Some altars dedicated to Hecatomnus have 
" been discovered f." 

Labranda was a small town, dependent on My- 
lasa, and distant from it about sixty stadia ; it was 
especially celebrated for two temples sacred to Jupi- 
ter Labrandenus, or Labradeus, and Stratios: the 
former title was supposed to be derived fitim tiie word 
" Labrys," which, in the Carian tongue, signified a 
hatchet, and the statue of the god was said to bear 
this utensil. (Plut. Quaest. Gr. torn. VII. p. 204. 
Reisk.) Others derive the name from Labrandus, 

^ Tom. II. p. Ji. c. 6. which ofier a series ^m Au* 

' Asia Minor, p. 234. gustiu to VolerisD, with tbeepi- 

' The nmme of Hybreas ap- graph, HTAASEQN. SestJni, p. 

pears on the medals of Mykn, 88, S9. 
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one of the Curetes. (Etym. M. p. 389. Lactant. Fale. 
Rel. 1.) But the temple of Jupiter Stratius was held 
iD great Teneration hy the Mjlasians and the neigh- 
bouring people. A paved road, called the sacred 
way, led to it from Mylasa, reserved for proceseions 
and religious ceremonies. The priests were selected 
from the first families in that city, and their office 
was for life. The same god was worshipped at My- 
lasa, under the title of Jupiter Osogo, (Strah. XIV. 
p. 659.) or Ogoa. (Pausan. Arcad. c. 10.) Herodotus 
reports that the Carians, after sustaining a defeat 
from the Persian forces in their revolt from Darius, 
retired to Labranda, where was a lai^ temple 
sacred to Jupiter Stratius, and a grove of plane 
trees. (V. 119.) Chandler was of opinion that the 
ruins he ohserved near JJ^endelet were those of La- 
branda, as the distance and situation agreed with 
Strabo's account. The chief ruin was that of a 
Corinthian temple with sixteen coluranR, and part 
of the entablature standing. A town has ranged 
with the temple on the north ; the wall beginning 
near it, makes a circuit on the hill, and descends on 
the side towards Mendelet: it had square towers at 
intervals, and was of a similar construction with the 
wall at Ephesus ; within it is a theatre cut in the 
rock, with some seats remaining^. Messrs. Choiseul*' 
and Barbier du Bocage' were inclined, however, to 
think these ruins were those of Euromus, and they 
placed Labranda beyond Mendelet. 

Stratonicea, to the south-east of Mylasa, was also 81 
a city of some extent and importance: it appears to 

f Asia Minor, p. 245. ' Notes aur le Voyage de 

>> VoyHge Fittoresque de W Chandler, torn. II. p. 248. 
Gr^c. II. 
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have been founded by Antiochus Soter, in honour of 
his queen Stratonice, and the Macedonian kings had 
adorned it subsequently with sumptuous edifices. 
(Strab. XIV. p. 660. Stepb. Byz. v. £t^to««/«.) 
It was ceded to the Rhodians by Seleucus and Ad- 
tiochus. (XXXI. 7. 6. Liv. XXXIII. 30.) Mithri- 
dates, during his residence at Stratonicea, became 
enamoured of Monima, a young lady, daughter of 
one of the principal citizens, and married her. (Ap< 
pian. Mithr. c. 20.) 8ome years after, it was besieged 
by Labienus, and the obstinate and success^ resist- 
ance it then made, entitled it to the thanks of Au- 
gustus and the senate. (Tacit. Ann. III. 62. Dio 
Cass. XL VIII. p. 379-) Hadrian is also said to have 
taken this city under his protection, and to have 
called it HadrianopoUs, a name which, however, 
never appears in use. (Stepb. Byz.) Pliny styles it 
a free city. (V. 29-) Near the town was a celebrated 
cbryBM- temple of Jupiter Chrysaorius, and there was a poli- 
"""' tical union of certain Carian towns, which held their 
meetingshere, under the name of Chrysaorium. The 
states had votes in proportion to the number of 
towns they possessed. The Stratoniceans, though 
not of Carian origin, were admitted into the tmion 
from their holding certain placM, which formed port 
of it. We must refer to this head what has been 
already said under the article Euromus. (Strab. 
XIV. p. 660. Tacit. Ann. III. 6a.) Menippus, sur- 
named Catocfaas, one <^ the most distinguished ora- 
tors of his day in the opinion of Cicero, (Brut. c. 91-) 
was a native of Stratonicea. (Strab. loc. cit.) " Eski- 
" kusar, once Stratonicea," says Chandler, " is a 
" small village, the houses scattered among woody 
" hilla environed by huge mountains ; the site is 
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" strewed with marble fragments : some shafts of 
" columns are standing single. In the side of a hill 
" is a theatre, with the seats remaining, and ruins 
" of the proscenium or front, among which are pe- 
" destals of statues ; one inscribed, and recording a 
'* citizen of great merit and magnificence. Without 
" the village, on the opposite side, are broken arches, 
" with pieces of massive wall, and marble coffins'"." 

Lagina was a small town dependent on Strato-Lagina. 
nicea, where was a temple sacred to Hecate, or Tri- 
via, which attracted every year, at a certain time, a 
great concourse of people. (Strab. XIV. p. 660, Ta- 
cit. Ann. III. 62.) Lagina, according to Artemido- 
rue, was 850 stadia from Physcus ; but this distance 
la certainly much exaggerated, for Laiena, which 
evidently a>rresponds with the ancient site, is by 
the map somewhat less than forty miles from Mar- 
moriee, or Physcus. The whole of the distances 
between the latter place and Ephesiis are very cor- 
rupt in Strabo. Tendeba and Astragon were twoTendeba. 
fortresses in the territory of Stratonicea. (Livy, '"*'°' 
XXXIII. 18. Steph. Byz. v. Ti^0^.) 

Alabanda was 250 stadia to the north of Lagina. a 
It was situated, as the same geographer reports, at 
the foot of two hills, so placed that the town re- 
sembled in some sort an ass with a pack-saddle. 
Hence Apollonius Malacus, the orator, alluding also 
to the number of scorpions with which it was in- 
fested, called it in jest " the ass laden with scor- 

Ic Asia Minor, p. 240. For the coins of Stratonicea we fiod 

several inscriptions belonging the surname of Indica, as IN- 

u> this town, see the notes to &E\, or IN&I. n'PATONBl, or 

Bnitier's Tacitus, (Ann. III. rrPATONIKEnN. Sestini, p. 

62.) and the Oxford Marblen. 90. 
(Inscr. Ant. p. 28 — 30.) On 
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*' pions." Myiasa, and the whole chain of moun- 
tains which intervened, abounded with these noxious 
reptiles. The inhabitants of Alabanda were de- 
voted to pleasure, and the number of singing women 
was veiy great. (XIV. p. 660.) Alabanda was also 
famous for its quarries of a dark coloured marble, 
approaching to purple. (PUn. XXXVI. 8.) The 
town was said to derive its name from the hero Ala- 
bandus. (Steph. Byz. v. 'AXajSatdo. Cf. Cic. de Nat. 
Deor. III. 19.) or from its having been founded 
after an equestrian victory. Ala, in the Carian lan> 
guage, signifying " a horse," and Banda, " victory." 
There was also a proverb, which implied that Ala- 
banda was the most fortunate of the Carian cities. 
(Steph. Byz.) Aridolis, tyrant of Alabanda, was 
taken, with his ship, by the Greeks before the battle 
of Artemisium: (Herod. VII. 195.) elsewhere the 
same writer calls Alabanda a town of Phrygia. 
(VIII. 136.) The Alabandians and Mylasians waged 
war with the Rhodians, but were conquered. (Liv. 
XLV. 25. Polyb. XXX. 5.) They erected a tempfe 
to the goddess Rome, and celebrated games in her 
honour. (XLIII. 6.) Their city sustained great loss 
during the irruption of the Parthians under Labie- 
nus. (Dio Cass. XL VIII. p. 435.) Pliny says, AU- 
banda was the seat of a conventus jiuidicus. (V. 
29*) Juvenal mentions it rather contemptuously. 
(Sat III. 70. Cf. Cic. Ep. Fam. XIII. 56. 64. Ptol. 
p. 119. Hierocl. p. 688.) Most antiquaries fix the 
site of Alabanda at CarpuseU, a village, according 
to Chandler, twelve hours north of Myiasa. There 
are several ancient remains described by Pococke 
and the above named traveller. They are partly in 
a plain, and partly on the slope of a mountain. 
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" They consiat of a ruined stadium, part of the city 
** wall, and above the plain a t«rrace wall with a 
" square area, and vestiges of a colonnade. Beyond 
" these, in the rock, is a theatre, with remnants of the 
** front, &c. I was here again disappointed in find- 
" ing no inscription to inform us of the ancient name 
" of the place, but suppose it to have been Ala- 
" banda '." Col. Leake, however, has given reasons 
for thinking that Alabanda is rather represented by 
AraH-Mtsar, where Pococke observed the remains 
of a considerable town on a site which agrees very 
well with Strabo's account; and I am of opinion 
that they are satisfactory '". The ruins of Carpuseli 
may belong in that case to Trapezopolis, situated 
apparently not far from the Meander. (Plin. V. 89. 
Ftol. p. 119.°) Ortboeia and Coscinia were two 
other towns of Caria in the vicinity of Alabanda, 
and on the left bank of the Meander. (Strab. XIV. 
p. 650.) In going from Coscinia to Alabanda the 
traveller crossed the same river several times. (XIII. 
p. 587.) This river is probably that of TiMna, or 
ChinOy mentioned by Pococke and other travellers, 
and which Mons. Barbier du Socage judiciously sup- 
poses to be the Carian Marsyas of Herodotus. (V. Uwnyt a. 
118.) The historian describes it as flowing from 
the district of Idrias, and falling into the Meander. 
Idrias was one of the names of Euromus, but it pro- 
bably included the whole of the Chrysaorian tract, 
and consequently Lagina and Stratonicea. It is from 

1 Chaodlcr'a Travela id Asia perora extend from Augustuti to 

Minor, p. 23t. Maximus. Seatini, p. 66. 

n Aaia Minor, p. 233. There > Tbere are coina of Tnpe- 

■renumerouscoinaof Alabanda zopolis, AHMOC TPAIIEZOnO- 

with the legend AAA. AAABA, AEITON. Seat. p. 90. 
wd AAABANAEON. The em- 
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this direction that modern maps represent the river 

CosciiuK. China as flowing. Coscinia, or Cosciniis, as Pliny 
calls it, is probably to foe identified with China, 
where Pococke observed some remains indicative of 
an ancient site*'. 

Orihoe*. Orthosia is mentioned by Livy, (XLV. 25.) Poly- 
bius, (XXX. S.) Ptolemy, (p. 119.) and Hierocles. 
(p. 688.) It ia also known by the Acts of Councils, 
which prove its episcopal rank p, and by its coins ^. 
D'Anville places this town at Ortaki, without how- 
ever naming his authority for the existence of such 
a site, or any ruins marking its coincidence with 
the previously inhabited locality. In Pliny, for the 
word Halydienses, I would substitute Alindienses ; 

Aiindft. they are the people of Alinda, a Carian town of 
some note and strength, held by Ada, queen of Ca- 
ria, at the time that Alexander undertook the si^e 
of HalicamasBus. (Arrian. Exp. Alex. 1.28. Strab. 
XIV. p. 657. Ptol. p. 119. Steph. Byz. v. "AAiiw.) 
This site has been identified by many antiquaries 
with Moglah, the principal town of modem Caria, 
but on what authority is not apparent. Another 
traveller, from the similarity of name, places it at 
Aleina, between M<^Mh and T*Mna ^ Advancing 

iiiera- aloug the Meander we have to point oat Hiera- 
come, noticed by Livy in his account of the expedi- 
tion of Manlius. (XXXVIII. 13.) Here was a cele- 
brated temple and oracle of Apollo. Answers were 

Travels, vol. II. p. ii. c. 9. "■ RenDcII's Geogr. of West- 

Leake's Asia Mioor, p. 234. era Asia. torn. U. p. 53. There 

P Geoffr. Sacr. p. 245. are coins of this town, witb the 

4 Sesuni, p. 89. Autonomi. epigraph AAINAEON, from Au- 

EpigTaphe,oreit£IEflN. Impe- gustus to FaiiBtina. Seslioi, p. 

ratorii ab Augusto ad Mwdmi- 86. 
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delivered in veree. One day's march from thence 
led to the river Harpasus. (Liv. loc. at.) The town 
of Harpasa was situated on its banks, as we learn Harpau. 
from Pliny. (V. 89. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. "A/wa^a. 
Ptol. p. 119. Hierocl. 688.) The Notices assign to 
it the rank of an episcopal see. Pococke's researches 
enable us to fix this site at Harpax-Calegai near 
the junction of the Meander with a river now called 
Harpat, which is clearly the Harpasus. Continu- 
ing along the left bank of the Meander towards its 
source, we presently reach the site of Antioch, dis-Antiochia 

ad Mean- 

tinguished fiwm other celebrated cities of that name drum. 
by a reference to the river on which it was seated. 
(Liv. XXXVIII. 13.) Pliny says it stood near the 
junction of the Meander and Orsinus. (V. 39.) The 
latter is now called Gongere. The same author re- 
ports that Antiocfaia was founded on the sites of 
two older towns named Serainethus, or Simmethus, 
and Cranaus. Stephanus Byz. states it was founded 
by Antiochus, son of Seleucus, in honour of his 
mother ; it had been previously called Pythopolis. 
(v. 'Amerxftai.) Its territory extended on both banks 
of the river, over which a bridge was built. It 
abounded in fruit of every kind, but e8i)ecial]y in 
the fig, called " triphylla." The town was of no 
great extent, and was much subject to earthquakes. 
It was the birthplace of Diotrephes, a celebrated 
sophist, the instructor of Hybreas. (Strab. XIII. p. 
630.) Antiocfaia of Caria is further mentioned by 
Ptolemy (p. 119. Sozomen. Hist. Eccl. VII. 2. 
Fhl^fOD. Mirab. c. 6. Hierocles, p. 688.) and the 
Notitis. It is generally admitted that this ancient 
site corresponds with Jeni~sher, between the Mean- 
der and a small stream named Gengere. Here is 
TOL. II. P 
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an old castle upon a bill, with arched caves or vaults 
at the foot; and beyond, thick walls, built with 
Ocrdiuti- small stones, and a few fragments of columns '. Gor- 
diutichos was one day's march from Antioch, as we 
learn from Livy in his account of the expedition of 
Manlius. (XXXVIII. 13.) Steph. Byz. says it was 
founded by Gordius, son of Midas ; it must, in that 
case, have once belonged to Phrygia. (v. ToflBUv tc?- 
Xof.) The site of this obscure town was probably 
not far from Geyra, which represents the ancient 
Aphrodi- Aphrodisias; the latter was a considerable place, 
""■ and in the time of Hierocles the metropolis of Ca- 
ria. (p. 688.) Stephanus states that it was founded 
by the Pelasgi Leieges, and was successively called 
city of the Leieges, Megalopolis, Ninoe, and Aphro- 
disias. (w.NWij, MeyoAoireXif, 'A^^oWiof.) InStrabo's 
time it appears to have belonged to Phrygia. (XII. 
p. 576.) Pliny, however, assigns it to Caria, and 
styles it a fi^ city. (V. 39. Cf. Tacit. Ann. III. 
62.') The discovery of the site of Aphrodisias at 
Geyra, about two hours from Antiochia on the Me- 
ander, is to be ascribed to Pococke ". It was sub- 
sequently visited by Picenini and Dr. Sherard, who 
copied there several inscriptions, leaving no doubt 
as to the identity of the site with Aphrodisias. 
Drawings of the remains of antiquity have been since 

■ Picenini'a route id Chand- Aplirodisias. It is a decree from 

let's Travels in Asia Mioor, p. the Roman aeaate, coDfirming 

269. and Pococke, toni. II. p. the privil^jes granted to tbftt 

ii. c. 1 1. The medals of An- town by Julius Casar, and the 

tiochia are very copious from triumviri who followed bim. It 

the reign of Augustus to Salo- was first published by Chishull 

nina. AHMOC, or ZTNRAHTOC in the Aotiq. Asiat. p. 152, but 

ANTIOXEDN. Sestinl, p. 86. is emended by Brotier. 

' lu Brotier's notes to this » Pococke, vol. II. p. ii. c 

passa^ will be found an in- 12. 
teresting monument reladng to 
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made by order of the Dilettanti Society". From 
the existing roins of the city, it appears to have 
been situated on the Corsymus, or Corsynus river, 
which is doubtless the Orsinus, and another named 
Timeles. They also prove an alliance betveen 
Aphrodisias and Plarasa, in confirmation of the mo- pianu. 
Dument cited above with reference to a passage in 
Tacitus y. Plarasa, from that monument, appears 
also to have worshipped Venus. It is mentioned 
by Stephanus Byz. as a town of Caria. (v. TlKapaira.) 
There are also separate medals of this place \ 

South of Aphrodisias was Tabae, which Strabo i'>i>»> 
includes, together with that city, within the limits of 
Phrygia, while some writers give it to Lydia, and 
others again to Caria. Staph. Byz. makes two dif- 
ferent cities of the same name ; one in Lydia, the 
other in Caria ; but it is highly probable that they 
are one and the same. It was said to have been 
founded by the hero Tabus. Others however de- 
rived the name irom the word " Taba," which, in 
the Carian language, signified a " rock :" it being 
built on a height. Strabo informs us, that Tabs TabsDiu 
was situated in an extensive plain, to which it com- 
municated its name, and which was inhabited by a 
mixed population of Phrygians, Pisidians, and other 
nations ; meaning, probably, the Cibyratffi and Ca- 
balees, of whom we shall hare occasion to speak in 
the next section. (Strab. XIII. p. 629- XII. p. 576.) 
Livy, in his narrative of the operations of Manlius, 



» Chmndler's Tr««U in Asia cri, KOPCTMOC.vel KOPOTNOC- 
Hinor, p. 270. Iveftke's Asia TIMEAHC. Concordia cum PU- 
Minor, p. 250. rasa HAAPAHIN EUI A4POM- 

7 Efugntphe, &HMOC A*PO- ZIEQN. Sestini, p. 87- 
AICIEON. Fliivii, vel hatea m- * SeWini,. p. 89. 

PS 
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states that fae inarched in three days from Gordiu- 
ticfaos to Tabse. (XVIII. 13.) It was a consider- 
able place ; and having provoked the hostility of the 
Romans, was compelled to pay twenty talents of sil- 
ver and 10,000 medimni of wheat. This proves that 
it was in a good com country. The historian re- 
marks that it stood on the borders of Pisidla, to- 
wards the shore of the Pamphylian sea. D'Anville 
is no doubt correct in assigning to this ancient site 
the position of Utaous, or Davos, a place of some 
note north-east of M(^lah, and seated on a river 
which is a branch of the Calbis. Col. Leake is in- 
clined to look for Tabee to the east of Apamea and 
Celaense ; but I imagine he takes Strabo's statement 
ofTabae being in Phrygia in too literal a sense". 
Hierocles enumerates it among the Carian towns *>. 
(p. 689.) So do the Notitiae. A modem Frrach 
traveller says Havaa is a large and well built town, 
the capital of a considerable district. The govemor'fi 
residence stands on a height overlooking the town. 
The view irom thence over the surrounding plain 
is most magnificent '^. Three dayB' march from Tabs 
brought the Roman army to the Chaus, which is 
probably a branch of the Indue, or Keugkei river; 
beyond it was the town of Eriza, which the Roman 
army took at the first onset. (XXXVIII. 14.) Pto- 
lemy places the Erizeli on the borders of Phrygia 
and Ceria ; and there is little doubt that they are 
the people of Eriza ; but we must alter this name 
to Erizeni, which is the ethnic of Eriza ^. This 

' Asia Minor, p. 153. c Itin«raire d'liae partie de 

'' Geogr. Sacr. p. 245. There I'Asie Minetire, Paris, 1816, 

are autonomous and imperial 8vo. p, 432. 

coins of Tabce. with the inscrip- d Xhis is apparent from a 

tion TABHNON. very scarce medal of this ttrnm 
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town 18 the Erezus of Hierocles. (p. 689.) The 
Acts of Councils, which prove it to have been of 
episcopal rank, more correctly write the nameEriza*=. 
It must have stood not far from the modem town 
of BazarJchan. Mr. Corancez, the traveller quoted 
above, sayE it is situated in a marshy plain at the 
foot of a chain of mountains which branch from 
mount Cadmus. He observed several marble sar- 
cophagi, which must have been brought there from 
Eriza^ In Lapie's map the ruins of Eriza are 
mariced a little to the north-east of Baxarkhain, and 
on the left bank of its river, which must be the 
Cans. Thabusion was a fortress on a height above Thabu. 
the river Indus, and apparently the last place of Ca-"™* 
ria towards the petty state ofCibyra. (Liv.XXXVIII. 
14.) Mr. Corancez, coming from Cibyra, observed 
aa the road to Baxarkhan a remarkable rock over- 
hanging the valley, near which were several frag- 
ments of antiquity : this may have been the site of 
Thabusion s. 

We have now gone over all the principal places 
in Caria, whose sites can be determined with any 
d^ree of probability and precision ; the rest are ob- 
Bcure, and of uncertain position. Pliny names Thy-ThrdooM. 
doDos, which is unknown to other writers ; he con- 
nects it with Pyrrha, Eurome, Heraclea, and Amy- 
zon ; so that it must have stood near the western 
coast between Miletus and Halicamassus. He as- 
signs to the Forum Alabandicum, Hynidos, Cera- 
mus, Trcezene, Hiorontis ; of whidi Ceramus only 

described bySestini. Eriza. Au< ■ Geogr. Sacr. p. 245. 
totionii, epigraphe, EPI.EPIZH- ' Itineraire dune partie de 

NON. Memio situs ab amne I'Asie Mioeiire, p. 429. 
Cao. RAOC. p. 88. (T ItiDereire, &c. p. 427. 

p3 
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comes UDder the cognizance of history : the others 
probably were dependent upon it; since we know 
from Strabo that the Ceramietaa had several votes in 
the Chrysaorian assembly, from the number of their 
boroughs. Perhaps also Phorontis is only a distin- 
guishing epithet attached to Trcezene, that it mi^t 
not be confounded with the mother city in Argolis. 

At a greater distance from Alabanda he pla«s 
the Orthronienses, who must exist upon his sole 
authority ; and the Halydienses, whom the better 
reading, Alidienses, has enabled us to restore to Alin- 
EuJppe. da ; but when he adds, " seu Hippini," I suspect that 
here also the text requires correction ; and looking to 
the numismatic geography of Carta, I find a town 
named £uippe, the inhabitants of which are the Buip- 
pini, whose name has been corrupted by the transcrib- 
ers of the Latin geographer ''. (Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 
XyiUi. EwW*).) The Xystiani are to be referred to Xystis, 
assigned to Caria by Steph. Byz. {v, Uvmif.) The 
Hydissenses are the people of Hydissa, (Ptol. p. 119.) 
Aooiionia or Hydissus. (Steph. Byz. v. l^io-o-oV.) ApoUonia, 
num. sumamed ad Lambanum, according to Ptolemy, will 
be the city of the Apolloniatse, mentioned by Pliny ; 
but whether Lambanus is a river, or a mountain, is 
uncertain; Wesseling, in his notes to Hierodes, 
who recognises Apollonia in Caria ', would read Al- 
bacus for Lambanus. The reason of this alteration 
rests on the circumstance that there is another Ca- 
Hi™^ rian town, called Heraclea, with the surname of Al- 
■^^^- bace, or Salbace ; the reader may, if he pleases, con- 

>> SeatiDi, p. 88. Euippe. Im- tlie Carian ApoUonia, but the 

peratorii Lucilln, Dodiok ET- epigraph gives the tmre name 

innSON. AnOAAnNIATON. Sestiai, p. 

i There are several coins of 87. 
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BultWesseling'e observations on tbe subject, and his 
authorities. 

Trallicon had been seated on the Harpasus, but Tramcon. 
it no longer existed when Pliny wrote. Ptolemy's 
catalogue contains the unknown towns of Bitoana, bjuuik. 
Bardissus, Idymus, Thera, and Pystus. (p. 119.)Biirdiinu. 
But the Byzantine lexicographer furnishes morer^^^ 
names in Caria than any other province, and hence ^""*' 
I am inclined to suspect that many a place had more 
than one appellation. 

Aba, given on the authority of Herodian. (v.Abt 
'Affca.) Abacaenum, according to the same gram-Abun- 
marian. (v. 'A^eutanw.) Agoresus, founded by some Ago^.. 
Argive colonists, (v. ^Ayop^irot.) Athense, the third in Athens. 
the list. (v. 'AB^foi^.) Alexandria, near Latmus, Aiexan. 
where was a temple of Adonis, with a Venus by muni. 
Praxiteles. {v.'AXt^eaiptia.) Amos, noticed by Alex- Amos. 
ander in his Carian history, (v.'A[ms,) and Argila, Argiu. 
(v.'Apyiket.) Bsebee. (v. BoTjSfu.) Bolbte, a town, and B*b«. 
Bolbseotes, a river : this place was also called Hera- Boib«ota 
dea, but which of the two noticed in this section 
does not appear. Dedmasa, (v. A^ftaira,) probably Dodnuu. 
the same which Pliny called Medmasa. Delia, (v. Dduu 
A^xia.) Dia, near Miletus, (v. A/a.) Didymontei- du. 
chos. (v. AtivfAov r€tx<>s.) Dyndasum, which appears Dynd&. 
from the passage cited out of the Carica of Aiexan-"™' 
der, to have been near Calynda. (v. ^w^otw.) Eimae, Mmuo. 
and the river Eunaeus. (v.Ewcti.) Euonymia, (v. Eu-Emunufl. 
mofua.) Edyme, probably the same as the Idymus of Edyme. 
Ptolemy, (v. 'HUftti.) Thembrimus. (v. Qift-pfifMi.) ThtrnW- 
BeriieliuB thinks it may be Thymbria near Myus. """*■ 
Themissus. (v. QffUTtroi.) Thera, (v. ©^/w,) which we ^w""*" 

" Can this be a tulse reading for Euthene! 
p4 
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idrma. have already noticed from Ptolemy. Idyma, and 

the river Idyinus ; (v, 'ISu/wn) see Edytne. Hie- 

Hi*"*^ ramse. (v. 'itfofuu.) Hlpponesus, a town noticed by 

»"»■,. ,. Hecataeus, in his work on Asia. (v. 'IwTo'wproc) Cal- 

CaJhpous> \ • / 

lipolis. (v. YiaXXnoXii.) I observe a place, called Gal' 

lipoli in modem maps, on the southern shore of the 

CsnduB. gulf of Boudroun. ,Candasa, a fortress mentioned 

in the seventeenth book of Folybius. (v. KavSwra.) 

Caropoiis. Caropolls, on the authority of Alexander in his his- 

CedM*!. tory of Caria. (v. Ka/sdiroA/f.) Cedreae, on that <rf 

Curopoiis. Hecataeus on Asia. (v. KeS/x'ou) Curopolis, on that 

of Apollonius, the historian of Caiia. (v. KovfiM'oAir.) 

Grade. Grade, named by Hecatsus. (v. Kpe^v-) Cyarda. (v. 

Cybmtu. Kuapia.) Cybassus. (v. Ku^atraBs.) Cylaudus, men- 

Cyt^ tioned by Hecatseus. (v. KuAavScf.) Cyon, before 

called Canebium, according to Apollonius. (v. Ktw'.) 

Cyrbaca. Cyrbass. (v. Ku^/Sacra.) Labara, mentioned by Alex- 

Laea. andcr. (v. Aa^apa.) Laea, by Hecat«us. (v. Amuij 

^j^""'- Masanorada. (v. Mairaiw^a.) Melia, cited in the 

Meiia. Genealogies of Hecataeus. {v. McAio.) Messaba, in 

MonogiEsa, the Asia of the same author, (v. Mfffira^a.) Mono- 

gissa, whence Diana was sumamed Mon<^;isseDe, and 

founded by Daedalus. It is added, that M^^issa, in 

the Carlan language, signified a stone, (v. 'iAovoytva-a.) 

Mumwnu. Mumastus, noticed by Alexander, (v. Moupwrrof.) 

Mygiv. Mygisi, by Hecataeus. (v. Mvyiiroi.) Narcasus, (v. 

NaxiB. tiapxavoi.) Naxia, mentioned by Alexander, (v. 

x^iiu. Nofi'a.) Xylus, by Hecataeus. (v. EvAaj.) CEjCUS. (v. 

Pedidi. oJmvi.) Pedieis. (r. IleSierf.) Pigelasus. (v. nttyiXcf 

Pigindil!*' ffsf.) Piginda. (v. niyii^a.) Pisye, or Pitye. (v. lii- 

piam^ o-M}.) Plamus. (v. UtJtfMs.) Plistarchia is given to 

I Cyonhaa a place in immU- riua JuliEeDoraiuetantum. Ses- 
niaiic geograpliy. Autonomi, tioi, p. 68. 
KT. KTI. KTITON. Iraperato- 
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a town called also Heraclea, but we have seen that 
there were two Heradeas in Caria. Polyara. (t. Poiyarm. 
IleAwi^a.) Prinassus (v. Hpiwairffof) is mentioned by f 
Folybins. It was besi^ed by Philip, king of Ma- 
cedoD, and taken. (XVI. 11.) It is also known from 
its coins'". PyrinthuB.{v.nv^iv^.) Samylia, found-|^^'«- 
ed by one Motylus. (v. So/uuAm.) Sindessus. {v. ^it-sia^a. 
^o-<roV.) Sciritis : the explanation of this word is sdritu. 
^ S»S»(nroAi( ttjs Kapiat, whtch itself requires a com- 
mentary. Syma, founded by Podalirius. (v. £i!/wa.)sym». 
Sobala. (v. S:«/SaA«.) Telandrus, a town, and Te-8ow«. 
landna, a promontory. The authority, Alexander Tekadrj. 
Polyhistor. (v. T^XovS^;.) TVyssus, Hecataeus on nam. 
Asia. (v. Twa&oi.) IVipoIis, afterwards called Nea- Tri^^ 
polis. (t. TphaXii.) Tymnessus is doubtless the same 
as Tynmus, though Steph. Byz. makes them two dif- 
ferent towns. It is probably the same with the Thym- 
nia of Mela, near the Ceramieus Sinus, (vr. Ta/*- 
vtvtrosf Tv/ivof.) Hygassus, and the Hygasseian plain.. 
(v- 'TyoffffOf.) Hyllarima, a small town above Stra-SiST^. 
tonicea, of which Hierocles the philosopher was a^^uinu. 
native, (v. TAAcyj/ui.) Hyllyala, a spot where Hyl-H;iki». 
lus is said to have perished, end a temple was erected 
to ApoUo. (v. 'TXAoiMcAa.) Cholontichos, on the au-cbdoati- 
thority of Apollonius. (v. XvAw rcoc^r.) 

To complete this section, it will be necessary to 
take a view of the different islands off the coast of 
Caria, some of which, especially Rhodes and Cos, 
are celebrated and important 

Ln^w, which yet retains its name, belongs to the Loa m. 
Sporades : it is situated in the Icarian sea to the 
south of Lipsia, and nearly fadng the gulf of Jasus. 

■• The epigraph is nPENA. or nPENA3. Sestioi, p. 69. 
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The Milesians had colonized it, and on the breakiog 
out of the Ionian revolt, Hecataeus the historian ad- 
vised the confederates to erect a fortress there, and 
make it their strong hold and centre of operations, 
if they should be driven from Miletus. (Herod. V. 
125. Strab. XIV. p. 635. Plin. V. 31.) The epi- 
gram of Phocylides on the inhabitants of this island 
is well known : 

KbeI r6i$ <^xuXi£t«. Ai'pioi ttaxni' oiix ^ ('■'*> "S ^ *"' 
nivt§;, TXqv Xlpnxkiwi' xa) Tlp6K>Jtis Aiptf. 

(Strab. XIV. p. 488.) We learn from Athenaeus 
that there was a temple in Leriis sacred to Diana, 
where birds, called Meleagrides, supposed to be 
guinea-fowls, or turkeys, were kept. (XIV. p. 655.) 

CaifiDDB Calymna, separated by a narrow channel from Le- 

""""^ ro8, is named by Scylax (p. 38.) and Ovid, who 
praises its honey. (Metam. VIII. 322.) 

Dextra Lebynthos erat, fcecundaque melle Calymne. 

c^ydme It IS probable that Calymne, together with the ad- 
jacent islands, which are numerous, formed the group 
which Homer calls Calydnse. {v^trovi « KoAijSiwf. II. 
B. 676.) We know also, from Herodotus, that the 
Calydnians were subject to Artemisia, queen of Ca- 
ria. (VII. 99. Strab. X. p. 488. Steph. Byz. w. Ki- 
XvSra, KaXv/*Mi. Suid. et Etym. M. v. Kakufuns.) Ca- 
lymna in modem charts is called CaUmno, and the 
Burroiinding group towards Cos and the Carian 
shore, Kappert and Car^aghlar. Pliny assigns 
three towns to Calydna, Notium, Nisyrus, and Men- 

coeinsaia. deteiiis. (V. 36.) Cos, which next follows, is an 
island of considerable celebrity, which, in ancient 
times, bore the several names of Merope, Cea, and 
Nymphsea. (Plin. V. 31.) Thucydides in one place 
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uses the Buniame of Meropis. (VIII. 41. Cf. Pau- 
san. El. II. 14.) Pliny states that it was fifteen 
miles from Haticarnassus, and 100 in circumference; 
but Strabo gives only 550 stadia for its circuit, 
which is only between sixty and seventy miles, and 
this ie more correct. (Strab. XIV. p. 657.) We are 
not informed by whom this island was first inha- 
bited, nor when it received a Grecian colony. This 
event, however, must have been prior to the siege of 
Troy, since Homer represents it as sending its war- 
riors there. 

iL. B. 677. 
Tw av ^tn Bopti) avifuo irwxiiwa'tt 6uiMas 
nif/.'ims n arpoytTW ^torrov, tuixi ^irriMwn, 
Ka/fi,i? frfira Kdwv E" §iyaiofi,it:Qti atrt'vMxaf. 

II. O. 26. 
At this period it appears to have been held by some 
descendants of Hercules, who, as Strabo imagines, 
were .^lolians, or Tbessalians. Subsequently, how- 
ever, it was occupied by a party of Dorians from Me- 
gara, united with an Atgive colony, which, headed 
by Altbaemenes, had settled in Crete, Rhodes, and 
Halicamassus. (Strab. XIV. p. 653.) Hence it is 
always reckoned of Dorian origin, and obtained a 
place in the Triopian Pentapolis. (Herod. I. 144.) 
The Coans, as Herodotus further acquaints us, were 
under the government of hereditary princes, and he 
instances, as a noble act of justice, the resignation 
of his authority by Cadmus, sovereign of the island, 
who afterwards retired to Sicily, and was high in 
the favour of king Gelon. (VII. 164.) After the 
Persian war Cos became tributary to Athens, and 
continued so to the end of the Peloponnesian war. 
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OB may be seen from the attadc made upon it by 
Aldbiadee with a Spartan fleet. (Thuc. VIII. 41.) 
At a later period we find the Coans joining the 
Rhodians and Byzantines in the defence ol their 
liberty and commerce, against the OTffl-bearing pre- 
tensions of the Athenians, and compelling them to 
recognise their independence. In general they fol- 
lowed the side which the Rhodians espoused, and 
we therefore find them united with that state against 
Antiochus in favour of the Romans. (Liv. XXXVII. 
16.) Some individuals, however, were known to 
lean towards Perseus, king of Macedon. (Polyb. 
XXX. 7. Cf. XVI. 15.) 

The city of Cos was anciently named Astypalea, 
CuadTiui.and had formerly been seated on the coast towards 
the Icarian sea, but it was afterwards removed from 
thence, on account of a civil war, to the promontory 
Scandarinm, opposite to cape Termerium in Caria, 
and received its name from the island. We learn 
from Tfaucydides that when Aldbiades landed there 
with a Spartan force he found it unfortified, and 
easily captured it, many of the inhabitants having 
deserted it on account of a disastrous earthquake 
which had shaken it to its foundations. (VIII. 41.) 
Strabo remarks that the city was not large, but very 
populous, and seen to great advantage by those wlio 
came there by sea. Without the walls was a cele- 
brated temple of .^sculapius, enriched with many 
admirable works of art, and, among others, two Cb- 
mous paintings of Apelles, the Antigonus and Venus 
Anadyomene. The latter painting was so much ad- 
mired that Aiigustcs removed it to Rome, and con- 
secrated it to Julius Caesar ; and in consideration of 
the loea thus inflicted on the Coans, he is said to 
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bare remitted a tribute of 100 talents which bad 
been laid on them. Besides the great painter above 
mentioned, Cos could boast of ranking among her 
Bona the 6r8t physician of antiquity, Hippocrates. 
This iUustrioUB individual, who claimed descent from 
.^Bculapius himself, was said to have derived the 
greater part of his aphorisms from the cases re- 
corded in the public documents, or archives of the 
temple of that god. Strabo mentions besides, among 
other distinguished natives of this island, Simus, 
another physician, Philetas, a poet and grammarian, 
Nicias, tyrant of Cos, and Ariston, a peripatetici 
(XrV. p. 657.) Athensus quotes a history of Cos 
l^ a writer named Macareus. (VI. p. 262.) The 
town of Cos was again nearly destroyed by an earth- 
quake in the reign of Antoninus, and Pausanias 
records the libmiUty of that emperor in restoring it 
to its former condition. (Arcad. c. 48.) The soil of 
Uie (island was very (HYxluctive, especially in wine, 
which vied with those of Lesbos and Chios. (Strab. 
iu*,. dt Athrai. 1. 82.) It was also c^ebrated for its 
purine dye and embroidered work. 

lUa gerat vestes tenues, quas foemina Coa 
Texuit, auratas disposuitque vtas. 

TlBOLL. VI.36. 

Et tenues Coa veste muvere ^dus. 

PROPEax. 1. 2. 
Nee Cor referunt jam tibi purpuras. 
Nee clari liqndes tempora. 

Hob. Od. IV. 18. 

Cob was celebrated for the beauty of its youths. 
(Athen. I. p. 15.) The scene of one of TheocrituB* 
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Bucolics ia laid in this island, (Idyll. VII.) and the 
Scholiast (v. 5.) states that the poet had sojourned 
there for some time. If this grammariaD is correct, 
Aleus, which is mentioned in the same Idyl, was a 
demus of Cos, and Bunna a fountain, (t. 6.) 

mentioned also by the Coan poet Philetas. (ap. Schol. 
ibid.) 

Oromedon is said to have been a moimtain in the 
same island, (v. 46.) Pysas, a spot sacred to Apollo. 
(v. ISO.) 

Towards the south was a promontory named La- 
' ceter, facing the isle of Nisynis, and distant from 
HaiiMnw. it about Sixty stadia. Halisama was a fortress, 
seated near the cape. Another headland, situated 
Drraoum towards the west, bore the name of Drecanum. It 
' was 200 stadia from the city of Cos ; Laceta, 235. 
I am not acquainted with the modem names of these 
points. A harbour called Stomalimne, near Dre- 
canum, is probably SUifodino. (Strab. XIV. p. 657.) 
Nisyros, which appears in the catalogue of Ho- 
mer, together with Cos, Carpathus, and other Spo- 
radea, (II. B. 676.) 

Kal Kir, Eu^innjXoia wifjn, v^ouf t( KaXiiSMf, 

ie now called Nisari, and is about eight miles 
to the south-west of cape Crto. It was pretended 
that it had been torn from Cos by Neptime, that he 
might cast it against the giant Polybotes. (Strab. 
X. p. 488. Apollod. I. 6. 2. Pausan. Att. 2. Steph. 
Byz. y. N/crv^of.) We learn from Herodotus that 
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Nisyros was under the dominion of Artemisia, queen 
of Caria. (VII. 99-) According to Strabo it was 
high and rocky, having a town of the same name, 
a port and temple of Neptune, and some warm 
baths. (X. p. 488.) There was also another town, 
named Argos. (Steph. Byz. v. N/o-u/jof.) 

Telos is to the south-east of Nisyros, and directly Teio. in 
south of Cnidos. Strabo is not correct in describing 
it as a long and narrow island, since it is rather of 
a circular form. He assigns 110 stadia for the cir- 
cuit, which is not far from the truth. (X. p. 488.) 
Herodotus acquaints us, that the family of Gelon, 
tyrant of Sicily, came originally into that island 
from Telos. (VII. 15$.) Pliny says Telos was noted 
for a particular ointment. (XIII. 2.) The modem 
name is TUo, or Piseo^. 

At the entrance of the Doridis Sinus is the islesrmeui 
of Symi, from which that gulf derives its modem 
name. The ancients called it Syme; and Homer 
has conferred some celebrity upon it, as the country 
of the handsome Nireus. (II. B. 671.) 

Nif lUf S* cat Su^qflfv &yn Tp*i; vqof iltra;, 

tiipibs, Of xtiXAioraf ir^f uti''lXiov qAJi 
Teov BAAwf &a*euB¥, ftn a}iM(u>v» nqXiWa. 

Herodotus and Thucydides speak of it in connec- 
tion with CniduB and Rhodes. (Herod. 1. 174.) The 
Lacedaemonian Astyochus gained a victory off this 
island, over a small Athenian squadron. (Thucyd. 
VIII. 42.) In ScyUx (p. 38.) Vossius has corrected 
Swtjtrof to Sv/ii) iF^ffof. (Plin. V. 81.) Stephanus says 
it was celled first Metapontis and .^!gle ; he adds, 
that it contained a ton^n of the same name. (v. 'Zlft.n. 
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Cf. Diod. Sic. V. 58. Mnas. ap. Athen. VII. p. 296.) 
PU117 says it has eight ports. 

DieuchidaB, a writer quoted by Athenaeus, (VI. 
p. S63.) fipeaks of certain islets or rocka, named 
Arseae, (Ajmuu,) between Cuidus and Syme. Ste- 
phanus Byz. calls them 'Apa), and states that they 
were three in number. Symi is surrounded with 
islets, according to modem charts, but their names 
are not set down. 

RHODUS INSULA. 
Nearly facing Syme and the cape Cynoesema, 
which terminates the ridge of Phoenix, stands, at 
a distance of not more than eight or ten miles from 
the latter, the isle of Rhodes, which, from its con> 
sequence and celebrity, deserves to hold a separate 
|dace in the present section. Rhodes having first 
home the names of Ophiussa and Stadia, (Strab. 
XIV. p. 654.) and others which are to be found in 
Pliny, (V. 31.) assumed afterwards the appellation 
of Telchinis, &om the Telchines, a people a>noeni< 
ing whom many fabulous stories were propagated. 
Some [vetended that they dealt in magical spells, 
and, being inclined to evil, that they destroyed ani- 
mals and plants, by sprinkling them with the water 
of S^nc, mingled with sulphur. It was maintain- 
ed, on the other hand, by more rational and sober 
writers, that the Telchines wete artists, who had 
made surprising progress, at a very early age, in 
the working of iron and brass. It was further sup- 
posed, that the reports which were spread to their 
disadvantage arose solely fiH}m envy of their supe- 
rior skill. These pec^le were traced to Crete and 
Cyprus, firom whence they had made their way to 
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Rhodes. (Diod. Sic. V. 55. Strab. XIV. p. 651.) 
According to some Writers they were nine in num- 
ber, and were considered to be the same as the Cu- 
retes. (Strab. X. p. 47S.) In fact there seems great 
affinity between them and the Idsean and Phrygian 
Dactyli and Corybantes. (Cf. Suid. v. TtA^rwf. Bust. 
II. B. p. 291. Steph. Byz. v. Tik^U.) There is 
reason to suppose that these people were, in reality, 
Fhcenicians, who, from their skitl and enterprise in 
maritime affairs, had formed settlements, first in Cy- 
prus, then in Crete and Rhodes, and other islands. 
It was through their means that the barbarous in- 
habitants of Asia Minor were first made acquainted 
with useful arts, which were afterwards imparted 
to the Greeks by means of the Pelasgi. We have 
the authority of Ergias, or Erxias, a Rhodian his- 
torian cited by Athensus, for the settlement of the 
Phoenicians in the island at a very early period ; 
and he reports, that they made way for the Greeks 
under Iphidus. (VIII. p. 36l. Cf. Conon. ap. Phot. 
p. 454.) But, before we come to this historical pe- 
riod of the annals of Rhodes, it may be right to 
speak of the poetical fiction which represented that 
island as occupied by the Heliades, or descendants 
of the Sun. Pindar has given a conspicuous place 
to this fiction in one of his odes, which is addressed 
to the Rhodian Diagoras : 

tea) *itt n ofxf OTfgwv 

aw Aiayop^ tutTi&ea, riv worrlay 

euhioii Tf, rufi^av 

Sp^ ]rfX0^iov Sa^fn naf 'Afy 

vol,. II. Q 
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ctUtrtt wvyftSf irtntij 
iHu nupi KarrafJa 

'Atrial fdpox^f '" 

'Efifiof^ nxfoKTrxt 'Apytta vim eujQLa. 

Olymp. VII. Sa— 35. 
Jove is said to have rained a shower of gold upon 
the island, when Minerva was bom: (v. 61.) 



The poet then goes on to state how it had risen 
from the depth of the sea to become the portion of 
the Sun> who by his union with the nymph Rhodus 
became the &ther of the Heliadse : 

BKaurri fiiv «f dfif »ypSts 
Nfiffoj' i^tt ri fuv 0- 

ht» 'PSitf wvri iity(Ms 
rhuv trri o-ofw- 

T«r« foigtm itr) wfmiptm 

neiiSeif w* eI( h»¥ KttfMi^y 
XfK^MW Tt 'ii- 

Xuvn htxtf, AMu t. 'Axangii E* i^n 
&iei yctltu T^^a iav- 

ffe^MMi, warpvicai 
'AoTHw fMigttii' xixkifrrai Si Tfw S^ou. 

Ver. 187—140. 
The names of these seven Heliades have been pre- 
served by the Scholiast, and he agrees with Strabo 
that it was from Cercaphus, the eldest, that the 
three brothers above named derived their birth. 
(Strab. XIV. p. 654. Schol. Find. v. 131.) After 
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these events, to which it is impossible to assign a 
date, Rhodes was occupied by a colony of Greeks, 
or rather Pelasgi, xinder the comniand of Tlepole- 
nius, son of Hercules, and perhaps also of Ipbiclus, 
brother of that hero. (Athen. VIII. p. 36l.) Pin- 
dar, however, names Tlepolemus alone, and says he 
came from Argolis ; (v. 60.) but Strabo imagines 
that these Heraclidae set out from Bceotia ; and, at 
all events, he contends that they were not Dorians, 
but JRolitoiS. Homer, who dwells at some length 
on the history of Tlepolemus, agrees perfectly with 
lender: 

TXi)TaAfp«( fi* 'HpaxKitiiis ifi; tc y-iy»i n, 
'Ex 'PffBow Irvfa »?«( Srfct 'Paiiaw oyipcB^mr 

AivW, '\'(i>iuwm Tf, Mil eigyiv4ivTa Ki(Hipow. 

Ih. B. 653. 
Tlepolemus having unfortunately slain his maternal 
uncle, Licymnius, was forced to fly from Greece, and 
arrived in the course of his wanderings at Rhodes : 
(V. 667.) 

Airip Sy If 'P^y I£f» akwfuvof, Si\yta wia^at' 

'Ex Am;, hrt U«iai tut) arSpiiiwoiviy iiaavu. 
Koi r^v StmVior xAaurov xori^fiii Kpoviaw. 

The great prosperity .and affluence implied in the 
last line of the passage relates doubtless to the mari- 
time skill and enterprise of the Rhodians, by which 
tbey signalized themselves, as Strabo reports, long 
before the institution of the Olympic games. Not 
only did they undertake distant voyages for cmn- 
merdal purposes, but they founded colonies in seve- 
ral parts of the Mediterranean. In Sicily they co- 
lonized Gela, in common with the Cretans, forty- 
q2 
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five years after the foundation of Syracuse; and 108 
years later this city bad become so prosperous that 
it was enabled to build Agrigentum. (Thuc. VI. 4.) 
In Italy the Rhodians are said by Strabo to have 
founded Parthenope, but the .principal honour of 
tiiat establishment is due to the Chalcidians of Eu- 
bcea. In Apulia they colonized, together with the 
Coans, the town of Salapia, and they alBo formed 
a settlement in the country of the Chones, not far 
from Sybaris. In Spain they formed an emporium 
at Rhode, now Bosas, on the Catalonian coast, and 
which afterwards came into the possession of the 
MassiUans. (Strab. XIV. p. 654. Steph. Byz. v. 
'PoSij.) Notwithstanding this early application to 
naval affairs, it does not appear that the Rhodians 
were ranked with the leading maritime powers of 
Greece, since they neither figure among the confe- 
derate states in the Ionian revolt, nor in the Median 
war. Herodotus simply mentions them as forming 
part of the Dorian confederacy, of which Cos and 
Cnidus were the only members besides themselves 
after the exclusion of Halicamassus. (I. 144. JI. 
178.) Nor is there more frequent mention of their 
island in Thucydides ; we only collect from his his- 
tory that they were subject to the Athenians during 
the Peloponnesian war, and were reluctantly com- 
pelled to serve against tbe Syracusans and Geloans. 
(VII. 57.) The total defeat which the Athenians 
sustained in this quarter led however to the eman- 
cipation of the Rhodians, which was effected by As- 
tyochus, the Spartan admiral, with great facility. 
(VIII. 44.) The Rhodians excelled in the service 
of light troops, particularly as darters and slingers. 
(Thuc. VI. 43. Xen. Anab. III. 3. 11.) We find, 
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however, the Rhodian navy rising in strength and 
consequence towards the time of Demosthenes. We 
hear of them at this period as the principal power 
opposed to the Athenians in what is called the Social 
war, but afterwards, alarmed at the growing power of 
the Carian dynasty, we find them soliciting through 
Demosthenes the protection of that people. (Dem. de 
Libert. Rhod. p. 190.) It appears from that orator 
that Mausolus bad contrived to introduce a change 
into the constitution of Rhodes which was very &- 
vourable to the oligarchical party, and very prejudi- 
cial to the democracy. Rhodes furnished Darius, 
the last king of Persia, with one of his bravest and 
ablest generals in the person of Memnon, and, had 
he been intrusted with the sole direction of affairs, 
Alexander might have been baffled in his enterprise, 
and his unfortunate adversary have remained in 
possession of his dominions and his life. The Rho- 
dians, after the death of the Macedonian king, added 
-to their renown by the memorable siege which they 
sustained against Demetrius Poliorcetes, though they 
were at length compelled to yield to superior force. 
Of this siege we shell speak more at length when 
we come to speak of the city of Rhodes, as well as 
that which it maintained against Mithridates. Po- 
lybius has recorded that such was the esteem and 
r^ard entertained by the sovereigns of Sicily, Asia 
Minor, Syria, and Egypt, for the character and in- 
stitutions of the Rhodians, that when their island, 
and especially their city, had sustained great loss 
£rom a violent earthquake, they vied with each other 
in the liberality of the supplies and presents they 
sent to assist in repairing the effects of the calamity. 
It is surprising, says the historian, how speedily 
q3 
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the atate recovered from this blow, and what rapid 
progress was thenceforth made both towards af- 
fluence and prosperity, by private individuals, as 
well as by the commonwealth. After passing a just 
eulc^um on the wise and able conduct of the Rho- 
dians in the administration of their affairs, he is led 
to form a comparison between the sovereigns of that 
period and the age in which he lived, which is little 
to the advantage of the latter. (V. 88 — 90.) Nor 
is Strsbo less warm in hie praise of their civil insti- 
tutions and regulations. Rhodes was distinguished, he 
says, for the excellence of its laws, as r^arded every 
branch of the administration, but more especially of 
the navy, which was kept in the most efficient state, 
and contributed not a little to the renown and in- 
fluence it enjoyed among the principal states of the 
civilized world at the time of the wars waged by 
the Romans against Philip and Antiochus**. The 
services rendered by the Rhodians to tb&t pec^e 
were of the most valuable land in both these con- 
tests, and it is chiefly owing to their exertions that 
the naval operations of Livius, the Roman admi- 
ral, were so successful, a circnmstauce which had 
a material influence on the filial issue of the two 
struggles. (Liv.XXXI. 14. 46. XXXII. 16. XXXVI. 
43. XXXVII. 9—30.) In return for these import. 
ant services the Rhodians received from the Ro- 
man senate, after the defeat of Antiochus, a consi- 
derable accession to the territory they already pos- 
sessed on the continent of Asia : it consisted of the 
rest of Caria and the whole of Lycia. {Liv. XXXVIII. 
89. Polyb. XXII. 7. 7. 27- 8.) The Lycians, how- 

<■ Khodea makes nearly as period, na Venice does ia the 
great a figure in history at this annals of modem Enrope. 
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ever, dissatisfied with this arrangement, refused to 
consider the Rhodions as their masters : a war there- 
fore ensued, in which ^e L^cians, though secretly 
assisted by Eumenes, were vanquished. (Polyb. 
XXm.8. XXV. 5. XXVI. 7. Liv.XLI.25.) The 
Romans, however, here interfered, and declaring that 
they had not given Lyda to Rhodes as a subject 
country, but as an ally and iriend, forbad the latter 
power &om carrying on hostilities any further. (Po- 
lyb. XXVI. 7.) The cause of this change in the dis- 
position of the Roman senate towards their old al- 
lies, and which induced them to have recourse to 
such a subterfuge in the matter of Lycia, is attri- 
buted by Polybius to the offence the Rhodians had 
given to that jealous and haughty people in convey- 
ing the princess Laodice, espoused to Perseus, king 
c£ Macedon, to the court of that sovereign with great 
pomp and display. They were openly accused of 
favouring the cause of Perseus, already considered 
as the avowed enemy of Rome ; and though it cer- 
tainly appears from Polybius that he had many par- 
tisans in the island, it is not reasonable to think that 
so prudent a republic would have adopted a line of 
policy BO contrary to its former conduct, and at the 
same time so dangerous. It is true that they un- 
dertook the part of mediators between Perseus 
and the Romans, and we are told by Livy that the 
oration delivered by their ambassador at Rome was 
insolent and offensive; (XLIV. 14, 15.) but they 
obeyed implicitly the orders of the senate, and fur- 
nished the necessary supplies ; and they further sent 
the most submissive embassies to Rome to deprecate 
the anger of that jealous power. The senate for a 
long time refused to receive their deputations, and 
q4 
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they were treated with contempt and insult ; (Polyb. 
XXIX. 7. XXX. 4.) a decree was even passed which 
declared Caria and Lycia independent provinces, 
and thus deprived the Rhodians of a considerable 
revenue and power. (XXX. 5. 12. XXXI. 7.) At 
length, however, when the anger of the Romans had 
been satisfied by these measures, and by the condem- 
nation of those citizens who had favoured Perseus, 
the Rhodian embassy was allowed to sue for the ho- 
nour of being received on the list of the allies of 
Rome. (Liv. XLV. 10—25. XLVI. 4—13.) 

Whatever doubts might have been entertained of 
their zeal for the Romans in the second Macedonian 
war, their conduct and courage in defending their 
city against the repeated attacks of Mithridates, 
must have secured for them the admiration and 
esteem of their allies. The king of Pontus, baffled 
in all his assaults by land and sea. was at length 
compelled to raise the si^;e and return to the fx>nti- 
nent of Asia. (Appian. Mithr. c. 3S. Liv. Epit 
LXXXVIII. Diod. Sic. Frag.) The conduct of these 
islanders towards Pompey is less deserving of praise; 
since, after they had received him with distinguished 
honours on his return from putting an end to the 
Mithridatic war, they deserted him in the hour of 
need, and even forbad his entering their port. (Cic. 
Ep. Fam. XII. 14. Plut. Pomp.) Their adherence 
to Caesar led them to resist, after bis death, the 
arms of Cassius ; but that republican general, after 
defeating them in a naval engagement, entered the 
town by force, and having caused the principal lead- 
ers of the opposite faction to be beheaded, carried 
off all the public property, and even the offerings 
and ornaments of the temples. (Appian. Civ. BeU. 
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IV. 7S. Dio Cass.) Tiberius resided for some years 
at Rhodes before his accession to the throne, in a 
kind of honourable exile, which Tacitus terms " Rho- 
"diussecessus." (Ann.I.4.IV.15.) Under Vespasian 
the island lost even the semblance of independence, 
and was erected into a Roman province. (Suet. 
Vesp. c. 8. Eutrop. VII. 15. Oroe. VII. 9. Cf. Ta- 
cit. Ann. XII. 58.) This appears to have been a 
** Provincia Insularum" from Hierocles, (p. 685, 
686.) and Rhodes, standing first on the list, must 
hare been the metropolis of this local government. 
Rhodes was tbe last barrier opposed by Christian 
chivalry to the overwhelming force of the Ottoman 
power ; and when the banners of the cross ceased to 
float over her ramparts, it must have seemed as if 
Asia was abandoned to her fate, and consigned to 
endless servitude and oppression. According to 
Strabo, tbe island is 9S0 stadia in circuit. (XIV. 
p. 654.) Pliny reckons 125 miles ; but Isidorus, as 
he reports, 103 ; (V. 38.) it produced wine, and its 
dried raisins were much esteemed. (Athen. I. p. 31. 
I. p. 27. XIV. p. 654.) It was also famous for its 
manufacture of saffron oil. (XV. p. 658. Plin. 
XXXIV. 11. XXVIII. 17.) The sea, which washed 
its shores, supplied every kind of fish. (Athen. VIII. 
p. 860. XIV. p. 647.) No coimtry could boast of hav- 
ing given to the public games of Greece so many suc- 
cessful contenders for the prize. (Pausan. Eliac. II. 
c. 7.) Other peculiarities relating to the customs, 
manners, religious rites, and language of the Rho- 
dians, may be extracted from Athenseus. 

Rhodus, the capital of the island, was situate at lu 
its most northern extremity : it was not so ancient 
as the three Dorian cities, Lindus, lalysus, and 
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Caniims, having been founded, as- Stratio affirms, 
at the time of the Peloponnesian war. The architect 
was the same who built the celebrated walls of the Pi- 
rsus, by name Hippodamus (^ Miletus. (Strab.XIV. 
p. 654. Harpocr. v. 'lwT<£afi,€ta.) It excelled all other 
cities in the estimation of Strabo for the beauty and 
convenience of ita ports, streets, walls, and puUic 
edifices: these were adorned with a profusion <rf' 
works of art, both in painting and sculpture. Of 
the former were lalysus, and a satyr, by Proto- 
genes, respecting which many anecdotes were re- 
lated. (Pint. Demetr. c. 22. Strab. loe. at Plin. 
XXXV. 10.) The principal statues were in the tem- 
ple of Bacchus and the gymnasium ; but the most 
extraordinary work was the famous Colossus of the 
Sun, cast by Chares of Lindus, a pupil of Lysippus: 
it was seventy cubits, or 105 feet high, and few men 
could encompass the thumb with their arms; the 
fingers also were thicker than ordinary statues : it 
took the artist twelve years to model it, and it cost 
300 talents, which sura was chiefly raised irom the 
materials left by Demetrius of Poliorcetes, after the 
8i^;e. This prodigious statue, which ranked among 
the seven wonders of the world, stood at the entrance 
of the port, and it is said that ships would pass be- 
tween the legs ; but it was overthrown by a violent 
earthquake d06 years after its erection, as Pliny re- 
ports, (XXXIV. 18.) or in the second year of the 
139tb Olympiad, according to Eusebius, but Poly- 
bius seems to place it a little later, in the 140th 
Olympiad. (V. 88.) The same writer adds, that the 
greater part of the walls and docks were thrown 
down at the same time. (Cf. Pausan. Corinth, c 7.) 
The Colossus was never raised up again, as this had 
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been forbidden by an oracle. (Strab. XIV. p. 652.) 
Cedrenus affirms that a king of the Saracens sold 
the fragments to a merchant, who employed up- 
wards of 900 camels to convey them away. 

Rhodes was also much admired for the excdlence 
of its legislative system, particularly those regular 
tions which regarded the navy, by means of which 
it attained to so high a rank among maritime states. 
Every branch of that service was attended to with 
the utmost care, whether in the construction of ships 
and warlike engines, or the depots of arms and stores. 
The entrance to some of the docks was forbidden 
under the severest penalty of tfae law. The legisla- 
tive enactments respecting the condition of the poorer 
classes were also very remarkable. The government, 
though far from being a democracy, had a special 
regard for tfae poor. They received an allowance of 
com irom the public stores ; and the rich were taxed 
for their support. There were likewise certain works 
and offices which they were called upon by law to 
undertake, on receiving a certain fixed salary. (Strab. 
XIV. p. 65$'.) Rhodes produced many distinguished 
characters in philosophy and literature : among these 
may be mentioned Paneetius, (whom Cicero has so 
much followed in tfae Offices,) Stratodes, Andronicus, 
Eudemus, and Hieronymus. Posidonius the stoic 
resided for a long time in this island, and gave lec- 
tures in rhetoric and pfailosophy. The poet Pisan- 

P The reader will find some " dito sspe mngistretu, rariis- 

otber |)articiilars respectiDg the " que in nrea sigillia. In nueis 

Rhodian polity !□ the work of " TAMIA. Qiiiestor, vel niagis- 

Meursius. Sestioi has the M- " tratiis sine dignitatis mentio- 

lotring notice respecting the " tie. Imperatorii a Tiberio in- 

Rhodian money, p. 91. " Au- " que ad Conimodnm. CuHub 

" tone mi copiosi, Epigraphe, " NeptnniAsphalii. nOCEIAON 

" PC. POilON. POAinN. ad- " AC+AAEIOC." 
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der, author of ike Heracleid, as well aa Simmias and 
Aristides, are likewise found in the list of Rhodian 
literati. Dionysios Thrax and the poet A|M)UoniiiB 
obtained the surname of Rhodius from their long 
residence there. South of the city of Rhodes, and 
on the eastern coast of the island, was Lindus, one 
of the three Dorian cities, and which cont^ned a 
temple of Minerva of the highest antiquity, since it 
was reported to have been founded by Dapaus. 
(Strab. XIV. p. 655. Diod. Sic. V. c. 58.) The ata- 
.tue of the goddess was a shapeless stone. (Callim. 
ap. Euseb. Praep. Ev. III. c. 8.) 

Kol yeip 'Ati;i'i)f 

'Ev AlvSm AffVMf Ktrnv cSigxtv iSof. 
There was also a temple of Hercules, whose rites 
were not celebrated with propitiatory expressions, 
but with vituperative and Injurious language. (Lac- 
tant. Inst. I. 31.) It contained a painting of the god 
by Parrhasius. (Athen. XII. p. 543.) There were 
several other pictures by the same celebrated master 
at Lindus, inscribed with his name. (XV. p. 687.) 
This town was also famous for having produced 
Cleobulus, one of the seven sages. (Strab. loc. cit.) 
Athenaeus has preserved a pretty song, sung by the 
Lindian boys as they went round collecting money 
for the coming of the swallows ; this he ascribes to 
Cleobulus. (VIII. p. 360.) It was seated on a hill 
looking towards Egypt, and was still extant in the 
time of EuBtathius; (ad Dion. Perieg. v. 505.) even 
now it retains the name of Undo. Beyond was a 
small place named Ixia, according to Strabo. (XIV. 
p. 655.) It appears further from Artemidorus, quoted 
by Steph. Byz. (v. '!£««,) that there was also a port 
Ixus, and that Apollo derived from thence the epithet 
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of Ixius. It answers, probably, to the site of Uxilico. 
Not many miles to the south is cape Tranquillo, 
the extreme point of the island in this direction, 
and which answers perhaps to the Mnasyritun .of 
Strabo. Mount Atabyris, whence Jove obtained theAubyrii 
well-known surname of Atabyriiis, was the most 
elevated mountain in the island. (Strab. loc. cit.) 

. . "AAV » Z«0 TOTtg v»- 

(Cf. Schol. ad loc. Steph. Byz. v. 'Ard^vpov. Apollod. 

III. 2.) Camirus, to whose cli£fs Homer has applied Caminu. 

the epithet of chalky, follows next. 

A/*Sof, 'IljXia'aM Tl, xai xfynitmoi K.aft.upn. II. B. 656. 

It derived its name, as we have seen, from a son 
<^ Cercaphus, one of the Heliadee. We learn from 
Diodorus, that Juno Telchinia was worshipped here. 
(V. 57.) Pisander, the epic poet, was a native of 
Camirus. (Steph. Byz. v, Kafufot. Suid. v. tififfaa^pei.) 
This town is also mentioned by Thucydides, (VIlI. 
44.) Herodotus, (1. 144.) Ptolemy: (p.l21.) it retains 
the name of Camiro <>. The promontory Candura, a 
little to the south of this site, is perhaps the ancient 
Mylantia. (Steph. Byz. v. MuXovrwt.) That part ofsiyi«nti» 
the coast which was situated between Camirus and^^^"*^' 
lalysus, considerably to the north of the former, was 
named Thoantium; but there was also a promontory Thow- 



° There are tome very an- 
cient coins of Camirus, without 
any epigrapbi but some are in- 
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founded at the same time with Lindus and Camirus, 
had previously beeu occupied by the Phcenicians, 
who called the site at that time Achaiac: (Athea. 
VIII. p. 360. Diod. Sic. V. 57.) or, rather, this was 
a fortress distant eighty stadia from lalysus, and 
ochTTom*. called Ochyroma when Strabo wrote. (XIV. p. 
655.) lalysus, besides the authors already men- 
tioned, is noticed by Herodotus, (I. 144.) Thucydi- 
des, (VIII. 44.) and Steph. Byz. (v. 'l«Ai«7crof.) 

eana Ei ir(||i)$ 

Dion. Pekieg. 505. 
Fhsebeatnque Rhodon, et lalysios Telchinas. 

Ovid. Mktau. VII. 365. 
Near lalysua was a spot called Schedias. (Dieuch. 
ap. Athen. VI. p. 262. 

Rhodes is surrounded by niunerous islets and 
rocks, some of which are recorded in history. Of 
chaidi these the moat considendt>le is Chalda, now Kio-lci. 
'"" Strabo says it was situate opposite to Thoantium 

of Rhodes : (XIV. p. 655.) in modem diarts it is 
placed directly off Camiro, about eight miles north- 
west. It is noticed by Thncydides, (VIII. 44.) Scy- 
lax, (p. 38.) and Pliny, (V. 31.) 
Cfdopb. Pliny names besides, Cyclopis, Steganos, Cordy- 
Coidyiuu. lusa, Diabetae ; these last, we are told by fitephanus 
Byz., (t. Lia^r[T<u,) were a small group round Syme, 
TeudiiHk. DOW KialdUes ; Hymos, Seutlusa, or, as Thucydides 
ciua. calls it, Teutlusa, (VIII. 44.) perhaps Linumia, north 
Froone. ' of Chalce ; Narthecusa, Dimastos, Procne. Off Cni- 
Therio- dus, Cisserussa, Therionarce. On the Carian coast, 

P Tbere wns an Acbaia in Phoeniciiini, The word Alcka, 
Crete, and aitother in Eulxea, in ilidr language, expretses an 
islaoda equally occupied by the elerated spot. 
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tbe Ai^St twenty in number. Near Halicamassiis, ^>T"- 
Pidosus. In the Ceramic gulf, Priaponnesus, Hip- Prupoime- 
ponesus, Psyra, Mya, Lampsemandus ; this must be Hippone- 
the same as the Lepsemandus of Steph. Byz., who ^t^ 
quotes the authority of Craterus; (v. Atj^ijuxii&os.) ^p*«^'"' 
Crusa, Pyrrha, Sepiussa, Melaao: and a little fur-Cmu. 
ther from the land, Cinsedopolis, so called from somesepiuisa. 
worthless characters left there by Alexander. cinwUi. 
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SECTION XI. 

LYCIA. 



Origin and hititory of the Lyciann — Boundaries and maritime to- 
pography — Interior — Milyas and Cabalia districts of the ancient 
Soly mi — Ci by ra. 

xxEKODOTUS is of opjoion that the Lycians were 
not an indigenous people, but that they came ori- 
ginally from Crete, under the lead of Sarpedon, 
brother of Minos. They were at first named Ter- 
ualas, and this appellation they retained tUl the ar- 
rival of a Greek colony, led by Lycus, son of Pan- 
dion, from whom they took that of Lycians. (He- 
rod. I. 173. VII. 92.) The historian does not in- 
form ufi whence the word Termilse was derived, and 
Strabo seems altogether disposed to reject his ac- 
count, as being at variance with Homer's authority, 
who makes mention only of the Lycians under that 
name. But there can be no doubt that the appella- 
tion of TermiUe, or Tremilse, was once applied to a 
part, at least, of the nation, as we see from several 
authorities quoted by Steph. Byz. (v. Tpt[i.iXai.) One 
of these is the poet Panyasis, who derives it from 
Tremilus, an ancient chief: 

'EvSa S* inaii fi-iyaf TpiftiKif tial iy^fu i6yaTpa 

S/)S^ iv ipyjipin ittTafta -wafi SnnjiVTi. 

Hecateeus agreed with Herodotus in writing the 
word Tremilse. Alexander, the Lycian historian. 
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reported, that Bellerophon, just before his death, 
changed the name to Lycians *. The adventures of 
that hero in Lycia have afforded a fine field for the 
poets ; and Homer in particular has introduced them 
with great effect in the parley of Glaucus and Dio- 
med. It is evident from this episode that Lycia 
was a country well known to the Greeks at the pe- 
riod in which Homer flourished, and that the me- 
mory of Bellerophon and his exploits was still pre- 
served there : 

Ka) ftij* ai Auxioi rtfovo; rcc^ov ^o^av aXkav, 

KcoAv fuTx\M^ xal lipwp-^f, Sfptt vifiDiTO. II. Z. 194>. 

The Lycians, under the conduct of Sarpedon and 
Glaucus, are certainly the most distinguished of the 
allies of Priam. And if the people of the same 
name, who fought under Pandarus, were a colony 
from the part of Asia Minor which we are now con- 
sidering, it must be admitted that they were at that 
time a nation of greater power and consequence than 
at any subsequent period of their history. With re- 
spect to Sarpedon, .it may be observed, though we 
are here treading on m}rtholc^cal ground, that the 
hero of that name, mentioned by Herodotus as the 
founder of the Lycian people, is very different from 
Homer's chieftain : they only agree in the fabulous 
circumstance of being both the reputed sons of Ju- 
piter. 

The Lycians, as we learn from Herodotus, at a 
later period became subject to Croesus ; (I. 38.) but 
after the defeat of that sovereign by Cyrus they re- 

■ The passage in Steph. Byz. 'AXifiti^ H " TtXtvr^of t'iniif 

bas not been understood by " It lAi Tptfu^itvi, Aiuc(du( BfX- 

Berkelius ; it should be read " Xtfw^mK irinaat*." 
as a quotation from Alexander: 

VOL. II. R 
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fused to submit to the arms of the victorious Per- 
sians, until they were compelled by force ; differing 
in this respect from the Carians, theJr neighbours, 
who had surrendered without a conflict. (I. 176.) 
Darius assigned to them a place in the first satrapy 
of bis empire. (III. 90.) They furnished fifty ships 
to the Persian armament under Xerxes; their troops, 
which excelled in the use of the bow as early as the 
si^e of Troy, being armed chiefly after the Grecian 
manner. (VII. 92.) The Lycians are not mentioned 
by Thucydides, as having taken part in the Pelo- 
ponnesian war; but it is probable that, as Rhodes 
was tributary to Athens, they would not be exempt 
from similar contributions : these were levied some- 
times as far as Aspendus in Pamphylia. Alexander 
traversed a part of the province in his march from 
Caria into Pisidia and Phrygia, and reduced it un- 
der his sway. (Arrian. Exp. Alex. I. S4.) From him 
it passed under the dominion of the Ptolemies and 
the Seleucidse ; but after the defeat of Antiochos 
was ceded by the Roman senate to the Rfaodiaos. 
The Lycians, however, refused to be considered as 
the subjects of these islanders, and, secretly favoured 
by Eumenes, resisted the Rbodian authorities by 
force of arms. In this contest, however, they were 
worsted ; but the Romans, as we have seen, dis- 
pleased with the Rhodians, interfered, and declared 
the Lycians free. (Polyb. XXII. 7- XXIII. 3. XXVI. 
7. XXX. 5.) Strabo bestows a just encomium on 
the political system adopted by the Lycians ; owing 
to which, he thinks, they never fell into the piratical 
practices of their neighbours, the Pamphylians and 
Cilicians. According to this writer, the Lycian con- 
federacy consisted of twenty-three towns, which sent 
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deputies to the general assembly held in one of them. 
The number of deputies sent was in proportion to 
the size and importance of the deputing place : the 
most considerable towns bad three votes, the next 
class two, and the rest one rote. The same propor- 
ti<Hi was equally observed in the contributions of 
each to the taxes and other public expenses. The 
chief towns were six in number, .as Artemidorus 
reported ; viz. Xanthus, Patara, Pioara, Olympus, 
Myra, and Tloe. The deliberative assembly first 
proceeded to the election of a chief magistrate, called 
Lyciarch ; after which the other officers of the state 
and judges were chosen. Formerly, the assembly de- 
liberated on war and peace, and alliances ; but under 
the Roman empire this was not permitted, except in 
some particular instances. In all other respects the 
Lycians retained their liberty and privileges, a mark 
of confidence bestowed upon them by the Romans, 
OQ account of the wisdom and pmdence exhibited in 
their federal association. (XIV. p. 665.) Pliny says 
that Lycia possessed once seventy towns, but that 
when he wrote they had diminished to twenty-six. 
(V. 88.) 

Lycia may be considered as divided into two dis- 
tinct parts : the one comprehending the maritime 
portion of the province ; the other, the mountainous 
country called MJlyas, and Caballs, or Cabalia, by 
the Greek geographers, and on the borders of Phry- 
gia the district of Cibyra, which is by some writers 
annexed to the latter province. The separation be- 
tween the two portions of territory, comprehended 
under the general name of Lycia, is effected by the 
great natural barrier of mount Taunts, which, com- 
mencing on the Carian frontier under the names of 
a 2 
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Cragus and Anticragus, and the Solymaean moun- 
tains, encloses maritime Lycia, and effectually di- 
vides it from Milyas by rejoining the sea again where 
Pamphylia be^ns. If we take in Milyas and Ci- 
byra within its limits, we may state that Lycia ge- 
nerally is bounded on the west by Caria, on the 
north by Phrygia, from which it was separated by 
mount Cadmus, on the east by Pisidia and Pamphy- 
lia, on the south by the sea. 

The first place which presented itself to the navi- 
gator who followed the course of the Lycian coast 

TeimiMu*. was Telmissus, a town noted in the history of an- 
cient divination for the skill of its augurs. From 
Herodotus we learn that they were frequently con- 
sulted by the early kings of Lydia down to the time 
of Crcesua. (I. 78.) Arrian also says their celebrity 
was great before the time of Gordius, father of Mi- 
das, 6rst king of Phrygia. (Exp. Alex. II. 3, 4.) It 
is true there was a Telmissus in Caria, which might 
seem to dispute with the Lycian town the honour of 
having produced these soothsayers, but it was a 
much more obscure place than the one of which we 
are now speaking ^, this last having given its name 
to the gulf whereon it stands, and which appears to 
be the same as the Glaucus Sinus of Strabo, now 
gulf of Macri. For Livy saj^ that the Telmessi- 

Teiin«ui- cus Siuus Separated Lycia from Caria. (XXXVII. 
"^ 16.) Strabo states that Telmissus was bestowed by 
the Roman senate on Eumenes at the conclusion of 
the war with Antiochus. (XIV. p. 665.) This is 
confirmed by Livy, who informs us besides that its 
territory and fortresses had been under the separate 

>> This is the opinion of Cel- and Holsten. (ad Stepb. Byz. 
lariiu, (Geogr. Ant. III. [i. 6b.) v. Tiy^urv^.) 
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jurisdiction of a chief named Ptolemy of Telmissus. 
(XXXVII. 56. Cf XXXVIII. 39. Polyb. XXII. 
37.) TelmisBus of Lycia is also spoken of by Scy- 
lax, (p. 3.) Mela, (1. 15.) PUny, (V. 28.) and Steph. 
Byz. (v.Tfkiuaaof.) Hierocl. (p. 684.) Ptol. (p.l21.) 
From the Acts of Councils we infer its episcopal 
rank ■=. Some ancient vestiges, and a slight analogy 
of name, together with the agreement of situation, 
lead to a well grounded opinion that Telmissus is 
represented by the town of M^yes, or J^feis, in the 
south-easternmost recess of the gulf of 3£acri. 

Beyond Telmissus the coast rises abruptly, and 
presents the escarpment of a lofty and precipitous 
mountain, which was known in ancient geography 
by the name of Anticragus. It is now called iStgufflt-Anticrtpit 
hourlou. Captain Beaufort estimates the height of 
this summit to be not less than 6000 feet. At the 
foot of it, and in a recess opening towards the sea, 
stood the fortress of Carmylessus. (Strab. XIV. p. omaUt*- 
665.) Point Telmissis of Strabo is probably cape Teimiwiii 
Iria. • Beyond is a mass of mountains, rising also^"^"**" 
precipitously from the sea, and which, from the.num- 
ber of detached summits they offer to the spectator 
in that direction, have been called Yedi Bouroun, or 
the Seven Capes, by the Turks. This feature leads 
to the idea that the chain in question can be no 
other than the Cragus of antiquity, though Strabo Cragui 
assigns to it eight summits. (XIV. p. 665.) Scylax 
calls Cragus a promontory, and makes it the separa- 
tion of Lycia and Caria. (p. 39. Cf. Plin. V. 28.) 
Nigris aut Erymanthi 
Silvis, aut viridis Crag^. 

HoR. I. Od.21. 



: Geogr. Sscr. p. 247. 
r3 
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Jam Cragon, et hymiren, Xanthique reliquerat undas. 
Oviu. Metah. IX. 645. 

Strabo infonns us there was a town of the same 
name, and this is confirmed by numismatic author- 
ity''. According to mythologists, Cragos was the 
son of Tremilus. {Staph. Byz. w. TptiMkij et Kpa^ 
yof.) There was a cave in mount Cragus conse- 
crated to the gods, called Agrii. (Steph. Byz. v. KpS- 
ycf. Eustath. ap. Dionys. Perieg. v. 850.) Plutarch, 
in his treatise on Isis and Osiris, calls them SatAij^oi, 
and says their names were Arsalus, Arytus, and 
Tosibis. (Cf. Euseb. Praep. Ev. V. p. 188.) 

At the foot of Cragus, on the north side of the 
mountain and towards the interior of Lycia, stood 
Pinara, one of the six principal towns of the pro- 
vince in which divine honours were paid to Panda- 
ru8, a Lycian chief, perhaps the same as the cele- 
brated archer of Homer, though Strabo does not de- 
cide the question. (XIV. p. 665.) It derived its 
name from Pinarus, son of Termilus. (Steph. Byz. 
v. T(j>fu>.ri. Cf. V. nivapa.) According to this geo- 
grapher, who quotes the Lyciaca of Menecrates, the 
original site was named Artj^mnesus. It was colo- 
nized by the Xanthians and called Pinara, from being 
seated on a round hill ; this being the signification 
of the name in the Lycian tongue, (v. 'AprCjivriffof. 
Ptol. p. lai. PUn. V. 38. Hierocl. p. 684.) The 
precise site of this town remains yet to be disco- 
vered ; but Arrian seems to place it beyond the 
Xanthus, a river of which we are about to speak. 
(Exp. Alex. I. c. 25.) But we must first mention 
several small places, or rather stations, along the 

d Seatini, p. 92. Cnffia. An- vel KPA. rel KPAF. Imperatorii 
toaoroi. Epigraphe,ATKtaN KP. Augustus et Julia. 
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coast, which are pointed out in the Stadiasmua be- 
tween Telmissus and the Xanthua. We have in this 
document an island named Lagusa, five stadia from La«uu in- 
Telmissus. Pliny also notices this island, and says 
it was near the river Glaucus. The Glaucus mustoiaumi 
be the river of Meis, which flows near the ruins of 
Telmissus, and falls into the bay to whic!i it gave 
its name. (V. 31.) Lagusa answers to risie de» 
Chevaliers, in Lapie's map. Besides this, Pliny no- 
tices Macris, from which the modem name of Mtdcri Aiam*. 
is probably attached to the bay ; Didymae, Helbo- RWymiB. 
scope, or Helioscope, Aspis, (Cf. Steph. Byz. v'Aavif,) »;ve He- 
and Telandria, which once possessed a town. The a^^^ 
Stadiaainus reckons eighty stadia from Lagusa toinaula."' 
Cissides : this, as Col. Leake observes, was " apen-cuaidet. 
" insular promontory, on the south side of which 
" is the island and harbour of St. T^icolag :" some 
ruins, which he observed there, " indicate a late pe- 
*' nod of the Boman empire *." From Cissides to 
Perdiciae, fifty stadia. Steph. Byz. ooticei also this Perdids^ 
port. (v. Iltf^iKta.) To Calabantia, fifty ; to cape Caiabtut- 
Hiera, thirty. This promontory is thought by Col. men pro. 
Leake to be one of the points of Cragua. Fromn^. 
thence to Fydna we have eighty stadia. This place 
is unknown to other geographers, unless we suppose, 
with the able antiquary quoted above, that it is the 
Cydua of Ptolemy. It may be remarked that this 
variation of orthc^raphy took place also in the Ma- 
cedonian Pydna. (Steph. Byz. v, KrSiw.) From 
Pydna to the mouth of the Xaothus, sixty stadia. Xuthui 
This river, the mwt considerable of the Lycian pHui sib- 
streams, anciently bore the name of Sirbes, as Strabo 
' AaU Minor, p. 182. 
r4 
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writes it; but Sibrus, according to Paoyasis. ^Ap. 
Steph. Byz. v. TpifjuXyj.) 

Sij9^ It' ifiyupim itarafia icapa hn^im, 
V\pii S* ahd KtHXiftiviiv Auxioi ^iayx yaitriouri 
HanSoo »■! wpoy^tf,irtv fii^fniTau worafwia, 
'EvSa (SaSuxpTjfivoio ^eifireu avpta Taupou. 

Dion. Fbrieg. 847. 
It was navigable for small vessels ; and at the dis- 
tance of ten stadia from its mouth was a temple of 
Latona ; and sixty stadia further, Xanthus, the prin- 
cipal city of the Lycians. Pliny says it was fifteen 
miles from the sea, but that distance is too consider- 
able, there being no doubt that the Lycian capital 
occupied the site of Aksenide, which occurs in the 
situation described hy Strabo. (XIV. p. 666. Cf. 
Hecat. ap. Steph. Byz. v. HavSof. Ptol. p. 121.) The 
Xanthians have twice been recorded in history for 
the dauntless courage and perseverance with which 
they defended their city against a hostile army. The 
first occasion occurred in the invasion of Lycia by 
the army of Cyrus under Harpagus, after the con- 
quest of Lydia, when they buried themselves under 
the ruins of their walls and houses. (Herod. 1. 176.) 
The second event here alluded to took place many 
centuries later, during the civil wars consequent 
upon the death of Caesar. The Xanthians having 
refused to open their gates to the republican army 
commanded by Brutus, that general invested the 
town, and after repelling every attempt made by the 
citizens to break through his lines, finally entered 
it by force. The Xanthians are said to have re- 
sisted still, and even to have perished in the flames, 
with their wives and children, rather than fall into 
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the hands of the Roman general, who made many 
attempts to turn their desperate purpose. (Plut. 
Brut. Appian. Civ. BeU. IV. 18. Dio Cass. XLVII. 
S4.) Xanthus finds a place also in Arrian, (Exp. 
Alex. 1. 24. 7.) Ptolemy, (p. 121.) Mela, (1. 15.) and 
Hierocles, (p. 684.') The ruins "of this city have 
not been explored by any modem traveller. 

On the left bank of the Xanthus, and near its Pawn, 
mouth, stood the town and harbour of Patara, one 
of the most celebrated in the province, and adorned 
with several temples. The most famous of these 
was that of the Lycian Apollo, sumamed also Pata- 
raeus : it was very ancient, and second only to that 
of Delphi. (Mel. I. 15.) Some derived the name 
from Patarus, a son of Apollo. (Strab. XIV. p. 6B6. 
Cf Steph. Byz. v. Xlaropa.) Pliny affirms it was 
more anciently called Sataros. (V. 28.) Herodotus 
says the oracle was delivered by a priestess, for a 
certain period ; (I. 182.) which, according to Ser- 
vius, was during the six winter months. 

Qualis, ubi hibernam Lyciam, Xanthique fluenta 
Deserit; ac Delum maternam invi^t Apollo. 
Ms. IV. 143. 

mihi Belphica tellus, 

Et Claros, et Tenedos, Patarteaque regia servit. 

Ovid, Mstah. 1.515. 
. . . . qui Lyase tenet 
Dumeta, natalemque silvam, 
Delius et Patareus Apdlo. 

HoR. Os. III. 4. 63. 
. . . eeu te Lyase Fatanea divosib 
Exercent dumeta jugis. Siat. Thbb. L 696. 

f The coins of Xanthus are according to Seedni, is ZA. AT- 
extremely scarce : the epigraph, KinN. (p. 92.) 
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We leam from Strabo, that Ptolemy Philedelphus 
restored Patara, and attempted to change its name 
to Arsinoe in Lyda; but this alteration does not 
appear to have succeeded. Livy and other writers 
always use the former appellation. (XXXVII. 15 — 
17. XXXVIII. 39. Polyb. XXII. 26.) The com- 
moQ ethnic name is Xlarapeut, in Latiu Patarensis; 
but Cicero uses Pataranus. (Orat. in Ftacc. c. 32.) 
This town is recorded among the Lycian bishoprics 
in the Acts of Councils ; (cf. Hierocl. p. 684.) and 
the name of Patera is still attached to its ruins. 
These, according to the accurate survey of Captun 
Beaufort, are situated on the sea-shore, a little to 
the eastward of the river Xanthua : they consist " of 
" a theatre excavated in the northern side of a small 
" hill, a ruined temple on the side of the same hill, 
" and a deep circular pit, of singular appearance, 
" which may have been the seat of the oracle. The 
" town walls surrounded an area of considerable ex- 
" tent ; they may easily be traced, as well as the 
" situation of a castle which commanded the har- 
" hour, and of several towers which flanked the 
" walls. On the outside of the walls there is a mul- 
" titude of stone sarcophagi, most of them bearing 
" inscriptions, but all open and empty ; and within 
" the walls, temples, altars, pedestals, and fragments 
" of sculpture appear in profusion, but ruined and 
" mutilated. The situation of the harbour is still 
" apparent, but at present it is a swamp, choked 
" up with sand and bushes s." 

A little to the east of Patara was a harbour named 

8 Besiifort's Karamania, p. inscription is ATKION HA. or 
2, 6. The coins of Patara are nATAPEON. Seetint, p. 93- 
not of common occurrence. The 
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Phoenicus, according to Livy, who states that a Ro- Phmnkui 
man fleet took up its station there, with a view of 
taking Patara, in which project they did not suc- 
ceed. (XXXVII. 16.) Phoenicus was less than two 
miles from Patara, aud surrounded on all sides by 
high clifTs. Captain Beaufort observes, that this 
description answers accurately to the bay of Kalor- 
maki ^. The same navigator states, that the shore 
beyond is lined with several barren islands. These, 
according to the Stadiasmus, are the isles of Xena-?CenMnn> 
goras, sixty stadia from Patara; then Rhope, 300itiiop«- 
stadia; (but this distance is evidently incorrect;) 
and Megiste, fifty beyond. Strabo also mentions Me^te. 
this last island, and states that it had a town of the 
same name ; he further adds, that it was also called 
Cisthene. (XIV. p. 666.) Scylax says that Megiste 
belonged to the Rfaodiana. (p. 38. Cf. Liv. XXXVII. 
as et 24. Steph. Byz. v. Meyiff-nj.) Pliny observes, 
that the town of Megiste do longer existed in hiS' 
day. (V. 81. Cf. Ptol. p. 131.) M^te answers to 
the modem Ca*telori*Ot which Captain Beaufort de- 
scribes as a large rocky island, with a small harbour 
for merchant^hips of any size. On the summit of 
the island, which is about 800 feet above the level 
of the sea, there is a small ruined fortress, which, 
from its situation, must have been impregnable '. 
Col. Leake justly observes, that Rhope and the 
islands of Xenagoras answer to Rhoge and Ena- 
gora of Pliny. Rbc^ is St George, and the others 
Volo and Oiendra, at the mouth of the bay rf 
Kaiama&i^. It is doubtful whether the Cisthene 



i> KaTaniania, p. 7. < Ibid. p. 7, 8, 

k Asia Minor, p. 184. 
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(KivS^) of Isocrates is to be referred to the islanil 
mentioned by Strabo. (Paneg. §. 41. p. 172.) 
sfdjrm*. • On the coDtinent, and not far from Patara, waa 
Sidyma, situate on a hill, aa we learn from Pliny. 
(V. 28.) It is also noticed by Ptolemy, (p. 121.) 
Steph. Byz., (v. Si'Sup«.) the Ecclesiastical Records, 
and Acts of Councils. Cedrenus reports, that a 
prodigy happened there to Marcianus. (p. 344.) 
Pheiiui et Nearly opposite to Megiste were two ports, situ- 
iiu- ate near each other, named Phellus and Antiphel- 
lus: these Strabo incorrectly places inland. (XIV. 
p. 666. Steph. Byz. w. *«AAof, 'Awi^XAef. Ptol. p. 
121.) Phellus seems to answer to port Sevedo, 
and Antiphellus to Vaihry ; but Captain Beaufort 
observes, that the name oiAntiphilo is still attached 
to the site. The same able officer observed several 
indications of an ancient town here, including re- 
mains of considerable buildings, a theatre, sepul- 
chral excavations, &c. ' The Stadiasmus reckons 
fifty stadia from the isle Megiste to Antiphellus. 
Acrote- The Same document then names in succession Acro- 
Aperin. terium, fifty stadia further, and AperLse, probably 
close to this headlaud. This last place is written 
Aperrae™ in Ptolemy, and Apyrae in Pliny; Aprillse 
in the Ecclesiastical Notices. (Hierocl. p. 684.) The 
site of this Lycian town has been fixed by Mr. 
Cockerell above A»mr bay, where there are some 
sepulchral inscriptions and other remains". The 
Ct»mb. same traveller discovered the vestiges of Cyaneie, 

■> Tbis reading is counte- 
nanced by gome coins of Gor- 
There are coins of Antiphel- dian,withUiein3criptionAnEP- 
lui, with the legend ANTI4KA- PAITON, 
AErrON. They are of the reign ■> Col. Leake's Asia Minor, 
of GordianusPius. p. 188. 
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or Cyane, mentioned hy Pliny (V. 37.) and Hiero- 
cles, (p. 684.) near port TVistomo ". From Aperlae 
to Somena the Maritime Survey counts sixty stadia. 
This, as Col. Leake well observes, is the Simena of simiu. 
Pliny (V. 37.) and Steph. Byz. (v. liifjLtpa.) Oppo- 
site this part of Qie Lycian coast, and near the 
shore, is the island of Kakava, whose lengthened 
shape induced the ancients to give it the name of 
Dolichiste. (Plin. V. 31. Steph. Byz. v. AoA/^^.) DoKehi»te 
Captain Beaufort describes Kakava as a long nar- 
row ridge of rock, now deserted, but with some ap- 
pearance of ancient habitations p. From Somena 
the Stadiasmus reckons four stadia to Andriace ; Andmee. 
and Captain Beaufort informs us, that, to the east- 
ward of Kakava, he came to the mouth of a small 
brackish river, named Andraki ; at the entrance of 
which he observed several ruined houses, sarcophagi, 
and tombs, with the remains of a spacious granary, 
erected apparently by the emperor Tr^an t. An- 
driace, as we leam from Appian, was the port of 
Myra, a city of some note, situate higher up the 
river. (Civ. Bell. IV. p. 636. Cf. Ptol. p. 128.) It 
must therefore have been at Andriace that St. Paul 
and his companions were transferred from the Adra- 
myttian ship to that of Alexandria, in which they 
suffered shipwreck. The sacred historian states that, 
after quitting Sidon and passing by Cjrprus, they 
" sailed over the sea of Cilicia and Pamphylia, and 
" came to Myra, a city of Lycia ; and there the 
" centurion found a ship of Alexandria sailing 
** into Italy ; and he put us therein." (Acts xxvii. 
5, 6.) Myra, according to Strabo, was seated on 

o Col. l.eake's Asia Minor, p. 168. 

P Kikramania, p. 2 1 , 22. 1 1bid. p. 22. 
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the brow of a lofty hill at the distance of twenty 
stadia from the coast. (XIV. p. 666.) Pliny names 
it in conjunction with Andriace. Myra was one of 
the six chief towns of Lycia. (Artemid. ap. Strab. 
XIV. p. 666.) At a late period of the empire it be- 
came the metropolis of that province. (Maial. Chron. 
XIV. Hierocl. p. 684. Cf. Basil. Seleuc. Vit. Tbecl. 
I. p. 272. ap. Wesseling.) Nicolas, bishop of Myra, 
is celebrated in the ecclesiastical writers of this pe- 
riod. (Const. Porphyr. Them. 14. Cf. Steph. Byz. 
V. Mu/Mi. Atheo. II. p, 59.) Mr. Cockerell, who vi- 
sited the ruins of Myra, found them to be consider- 
able. The remains of the theatre are very perfect; 
there are also vestiges of other edifices and nume- 
rous inscribed sepulchres, with Lycian cba^acte^8^ 

Sun. Between Myra and Pbellus was a spot named Sura, 
where divination was practised by means of 6sh. 
(Plut. de Solert. Anim. c. 23. Polycharm. ap. Steph. 
Byz. v. £ei!^. Cf. Athen. VIII. p. 838.) 

Continuing our surrey of the coast, we have to 

TurrUiDa. notice, With the Stadiasmns, the Isian tower, sixty 
stadia from Andriace ; this is the Pyrgo of Captain 

Umynit fl. Beaufort. Then follows the mouth of the river Li- 

Arycandui myrus, joined by another stream, named Arycandus. 
(Plin. V. S!7.) Strabo also notices the Limyrus, and 
adds, that the town of Limyra was situated at a 
distance of twenty stadia from its mouth. (XIV. 

umyra. p. QQG. Cf. Steph. Byz. vv. Adfivpee et Ai/ivpa.) Caius 
Caesar, the adopted son of Augustus, ie reported by 
Velleius Paterculus to have died here. (II, c. 103.) 
This town is mentiraied by Ptolemy and the Eccle- 

■ Col. Leake's Asia Minor, epgraph, MTPEON. Sestini, p. 
p. 183, .')2). lliere are impe- 92. 
rial coins of Myra, with the 
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siastjcal Notitise. Captain Beaufort reports, that there 
are some considerable ruins inlaad above cape Fi- 
nika, near which the Limyros falls into the sea. 
Arycaoda, ae we learn from Agatharcides, quoted Arrcsnda. 
by Atheoseus, was another Lycian town iu the vici- 
Dity of Limyra : these two places are stated by that 
writer to have become so heavily burthened with 
debts, that, as the only means of clearing their affairs, 
they espoused the party of Mitbridates. (XII. p.565.) 
The scholiast of Pindar speaks of a spot named 
Embolus, near Arycanda, which may have beeai Emboim. 
cape Finika. Pliny seems to place Arycanda in 
Milyas, which is the interior of Lycia'. (Cf. Steph. 
Byz. T. 'ApvKco^) The Stadiasmus places, after Li- 
myra, Menalippe, a naval station mentioned by Ste- Mei»Upp«. 
pfaanus Byz. as a river of Pamphylia or Lycia. Tbis 
spot appears to have been sacred to Minerva, from 
a passage of Q. Calaber. 

NaT( £* oy a'nrtiihv MiKettiTiiiav ipi» 'Ai^^fis. 

HI. 232. 
(v, MokxA/wi^f.) Then Gagse, which occurs in S^laxa*gn. 
(p. 88.) and PUny. (V. 27. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. F^yoi. 
Hierocl. p. 684.) A particular sort of stone, called 
Gagates, from that circumstance, was found in the 
vicinity. (Dioscor. V. 14. Cf. Nicandr. Sch. p. 7.) 
Gagee appears to have been once named Palaeopolis. 
Col. Leake is of opinion that some ruins laid down 
in Captain Beaufort's chart at Alaja-dagh, above 
Finika bay, may rejwesent this Lycian town*. The 
chain of moxmtains which encompasses that bay from 
cape Finika seems to belong to Mount Massicytes 

■ There are coins of Limyra to the enrioug ridge of gravel 

and Arycanda : ihose of ihe mentioned by Capt, Beaiifort, 

former mention the river U- p. 32. Seslini, p. 92. 
mynis, atid a mole called PH- ' Asia Minor, p. 186, 

FMA, which probably answers 
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MMticytm or Maseicytus, recorded by Pliny and Ptolemy. (Cf. 
Qa. Cal. III. 232.) There was also a town or com- 
munity of the same name, as may be collected from 
some extant coins". 

The bay of Finiia is closed towards the east by 
the lofty headland now called Kelidonia, but which 

s»c"un was known to the ancients by the name of the Sa- 
cred promontory. This cape obtained greater cele- 
brity from its being commonly looked upon as the 
commencement of the great chain of Taurus, which 
was accounted to traverse, under various names, the 
whole continent of Asia ; (Plin. V. 27.) but Strabo 
observes, that Taurus really began in Caria, opposite 
to Rhodes ; (XIV. p. 666.) and other geographers 
even supposed it to commence with Mycale. (Arrian. 
Exp. Alex. V. 5. 8.) 

The Sacred promontory derives its modem name 
from a group of islands situated within a short dis- 

cheiidoiiie taucc of it. The Chelidonian isles were two in num- 
ber, according to Scylax, (p. 38.) or three, as Strabo 
reports : the latter gec^;rapher says, that they were six 
stadia from the land, and five from each other. Capt. 
Beaufort, however, distinctly counted five of these 
islands ; whence he is led, not without reason, to 
think that this increase of number has been pro- 
duced by the shock of an earthquake : two are from 
four to five himdred feet high, the other three are 
small and barren}'. Pliny's remark is, " deinde con- 
" tra Tauri promontorium pestiferae navigantibus 
" Chelidoniae totidem," (i. e. tres.) (V. 35.) 

A little beyond these to tfae east, is an island, 

Cnmbou, whose name, Grambotua, clearly points out the 

■uinniiB. Crambusa of Strabo. (XIV. p. 666.) Other geogra- 

I The epigraph is ATKION MAZ. Sestini, p. 92. 
T Karamania, p. 37, 38. 
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phers call it Dionysia. (Scyl. p. 39- Flin. loc. cit.) 
An accurate descriptioD is givea of thia ni^ed islet 
1^ Captain Beaufort'. 

The Stadiasmus places between the Sacred Pro- 
montory uid Crambusa a spot with water, named 
Monun ; (M«/mv I'^tip ;) fifty stadia front the former, 
and thirty etadia eastward, Posidarison ; (Posida- 
rion more probably;) this was thirty stadia from 
Crambusa. Beyond, the coast becomes still more 
nigged, and the mountains, rising at the hack of the 
perpendicular cliffs which line the shore, attaiu the 
height of six and seven thousand feet ; the highest, as 
we learn from Captain Beaufort, bears the name of 
Adratchan'^, and appears to answer to the Olympus oiympiu, 
or Phoenicus of Strabo. The Stadiasmus seems to^^m^iit. 
distinguish between Phcenicua and mount Olympus, 
and rather considers the former as a port. But there 
was also atown named Olympus, which ranked among oi^pus 
the six chief communities of Lycia. (Strab. XIV. 
p. 666.) Cicero also bears testimony to its impor- 
tance and opulence. Having become the residence 
and haunt of pirates, it was captured by Servilius 
Isauricus, and became afterwards a mere fortress. 
(Cic in Verr. I, 31. Eutrop. VI. 8. Plin. V. 27- 
Flor. III. 6.) Strabo reports that it was the strong 
hold of the pirate Zenicetus ; and the situation was 
so elevated that it commanded a view of Lycia, 
Pamphylia, and Pisidia. (XIV. p. 671.) There is 
little doubt that in Hierocles, for OANAHOS we 
should substitute OATMIIOS. (p. 683.) We are in- 
debted to Captain Beaufort for the discovery of the 
ruins of this town, which exist in a small circular 

« P. 39 — 41. ' Kararaania, y.A3. 

VOL. II. 8 
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idaio surroimded by the chain of Adratehan, and at 
a little distance from the sea. The orAj way lead- 
ing to the site is by a natural aperture in the cliff; 
it is now called Deltktash, or " the perforated 
" rock." Among the ruius are the remains of a tem- 
ple with an inscription containing the name oi the 
dty**. 

Mount Olympus would appear to be the chain 
which Homer alludes to in the Odyssey, under the 
name of the Solym«ean mountains ; whence he sup- 
pose Neptune to have beheld in his wrath Ulysses 
sailing towards Phoenicia. 

n^re* hnitXtlm'. Onras. E. HS^. 

For though the Solymi inhabited rather, as we shall 
see, the interior of Lycia, there is a decisive circum- 
stance which fixes the mountains alluded to by the 
poet on this part of the coast ; I mean the existence 
' of the celebrated Chimsera, in the highlands, not far 
ftxim mount Adratehan. Homer, it is well known, 
a£Smis that this fabled monster was encoimtered 
and slain by Bellerophon. 

Ilpwrw (lAv pa X.iftatgan ifttUfUittiT^y l)ti\uio-» 
Tltpvifini' q S" alp' njv Mot yiMf, ouS* AtipSxwr, 
TJfoait XMSf, Sriity £i E^oxov, nif<nt St y^iiMupa^ 

Kci) T^v fiiv XfiTnrifvt, dioiv Tfpaiiriri viiijaaf, 

II. Z. 179. 
Hesiod's description is somewliat different. 

*> OAt-NnHNQN BOTAH KAI inscriptioDB which he observed; 
O AHMOC, p. 44, 45. lliis or- but the coins of the tomi exhi- 
thograpby appeared od all the bit OATM. and OATMnH. 
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'H St XipMfta IniiTi, xWotwan' StfuuitaKtrw mp, 
Tv S i}r rpiif m^bAw' fi{« fMV ;^a^D7o Xtovrof, 
'H Gf j(ifMtifyif' ii S* oipMf, K^art^to iponMyrros, 
T^i ^iv riijyairaf iiAt xal Jo'SAi; BiAAi^^^)t1){. 

The Latin poets have imitated, as usual, their Gre- 
cian masters : 

Prima leo, poBtrema draco, media ipsa Chimeera. 
Ldcret. V. 903. 

Quoque Chimtera jugo mediis in partibus ignem, 

Pectus et ora lee, caudam serpentie habebat. 

Ovid. Metau. IX. 646. 
And Virgil. {JEn. VI. 288.) 

itamtnisque armata Chimsera. 

Servius's explanation is curious : " This, in truth," 
says he, " is a mountain of Lyda, the top of which 
" is on fire at the present day : netu* it are lions : 
" but the middle r^ion is occupied by pastures, 
" which abound in goats. The lower parts of the 
" moimtiun swarm with serpents." The gec^pia- 
phers agree in adapting this faUe to the Lydan 
mountains ; but Str^to seems rather to place the 
site in mount Cragus ; (XIV. p. 665.) while Pliny, 
on the authority of Ctesias, whose words have been 
preserved by Photius, (Cod. LXXII.) fixes it near 
Phaselis, beyond Olympus. The Grreek historian 
says, "Oti -Kvp i<rr» hyyv^ ^(t^AjSo; ev tw opety km mp 
■Kftkv aUTOftaTW w rij( yfii Kaitrat, km w^fsvrc iT^>iwvTM. 
Seylax has nearly the same words, (p. 39.) Pliny 
says, " Flagrat in Phaselitide mona Chimeera, et qui- 
" dem immortali diebua ac noctibus flamma." (II. 
106.) Seneca is still more particular in his account 
of this natural phenomenon. (Ep. LXXIX.) " In 
" Lycia r^o notiesima est, Hepheestiou incolee vo- 
" cant> perforatum pluribus locis B<^um, quod sine 
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" ullo nasceDtium danrno ignis innoxius circuit. 
" Laeta itaque regio est et herbida, nil flammis adu- 
" rentibus, sed tantum vi remissa ac languida reful- 
" gentibus." From this description it is plain that 
the fire in question had little of the usual volcanic 
character, being perfectly harmless. Instances of 
tbis sort of flame are, however, by no means un- 
common : that of Pieira mala in the Apennines is 
well known, and there are others in Epirus and the 
Greek islands. We are indebted to Captmn Beau- 
fort for an accurate account of the Chimeera flame, 
which, after the lapse of so many centuries, is still 
unsubdued. This able navigator and antiquary, 
being at the time to the east of Olympus, says, 
" We had seen from the ship, the preceding night, 
** a small but steady light among the hills : on men- 
" tioning the circumstance to the inhabitants, we 
" learned that it was a yanar, or volcanic flame ; 
" and they offered to supply us with horses and 
" guides to examine it. We rode about two miles 
" through a fertile plain, partly cultivated ; and 
" then, winding up a rocky and thickly wooded 
" glen, we arrived at the place. In the inner comer 
" of a ruined building the wall is undermined, so as 
" to leave an aperture of about three feet diameter, 
" and shaped like the mouth of an oven ; from 
" thence the flame issues, giving out an intense 
*< beat, yet producing no smoke on the wall ; and 
" though from the neck of the opening we detached 
" some small tumps of caked soot, the walls were 
" hardly discoloured. Trees, brushwood, and weeds 
** grow close round this little crater ; a small stream 
" trickles down the hill hard by ; and the ground 
" does not appear to feel the effect of its heat be- 
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" yond the distance of a few yards. No volcanic 
" productions whatever were perceived in the neigh- 
" bonrhood. The guide declared, that in the me- 
" mory of man there had been but one hole, and 
" that it had never changed its present size or ap- 
" pearance. It was never accompanied, he said, 
" by earthquakes or noises ; and it ejected neither 
" stones, smoke, nor noxious vapours ; nothing but 
" a brilliant and perpetual flame, whidi no quantity 
" of water could quench *." 

Beyond Olympus Strabo states that the line (rfcoryeu^ 
coast bore the name of Corycus. The Stadiasmua 
makes it a naval station, distant thirty stadia from 
Olympus. 

Fort Siderus of Scylax was probably the haven 
of Olympus, corresponding with the modem Porto 
Genovese. 

Phaselis is the last town of Lycia, in the direc- Phawiii. 
tion of Pamphylia. Livy remarks that it was a 
conspicuous point for those sailing from Cilicia to 
Rhodes, since it advanced out towards the sea, and, 
on the other hand, a fleet could easily be descried 
from thence. (XXXVII. 23.) Hence the epithet of 
riHfU€c<Ttt applied to it by Dion. Perieg., (v. 854.) 
who, it may be observed, ascribes it to Pamphylia: 

We are informed by Herodotus, that this town was 
colonized by some Dorians. (II. 178.) Heropythus, 
a Colophonian writer, affirmed that it was colonized 
by his native city, under the conduct of Lacius ; hut 
PhilostephanuB asserted that Lacius was an Argive, 
who accompanied Mopsus ; others said that he was 
" Earamaniaf p. 17 — 49. 
83 
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a lindian, and Iwotfaer t^ AntipheoHU, who fcmnded 
Gela. (Atfaeo. VII. p. 297.) Bt^anue amertm that 
it was (Mice named Pityussa. (v. 4>(«rijX/;.) Though 
united to hyaa, it did not form part of the Lycian 
confederacy, but was governed by its own laws. 
(XIV. p. 667-) It is mentioned by Thucydides as 
a place of some importance to the Ath^an com- 
merce, witii Phoenicia and Cilicia. (II. 69- Cf- VIII. 
88. 99. P<dyb. XXX. 9.) Pbasdis, at a hUer pe- 
riod, having become the haunt of pirates, was at- 
tacked and taken by Servilius Isanricus. (Flor. III. 
6. Eutrop. VI. 3.) Cicero, in his Orations against 
Verres, e^qtlaios how, from the opportunity of its 
situation, it bad fallen into the hands of the Cilician 
pirates. (IV. 1. 10.) Lucan speaks of it as nearly 
Aeeerted vben visited by Pompey in his flight after 
the defeat of Pharsalus : 

te pnmum, parva Phaseli, 

Magnus adit : aatm te metui vetat incola rams, 
Bxhauatffique doniuji p(^u£s ; oiajorqtie oarine, 
Quam tua, turba fuit. VIII, 251. 

Nev^thelees, Btrabo states that it was a considerable 
town, aqd possessed three ports : he observes also, 
that it was taken by Alexander, as an advantageous 
post fcHT the prosecution oi his ecmqueste into the 
interior. (XIV. p. 666. Cf. Arrian. Exp. Alex. I. 24. 
Pint. Vit. Alex. p. 674.) Phaselis, according to 
Atheaseus, was celebrated for the manufacture of 
ro8e-{»^rfume. (XIV. p. 686.) Nicander eertainljr 
eomm^ids its fosas. (Ap. ennd. p. 683.) Paasanias 
reports diat ths spear of Aehillee was pretended to 
be ehewn in the temple of Minerva in that town. 
(Lacon. c. 3.) In Hierocles, Phaselis appears undtf 
the corrupt name ^aat^t. The Acts of Councils 
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prove it to have been of episcc^l rank *'. Theodec- 
tes, a dramatic poet and rhetorician of some note, 
was a native of Phaselis. (Steph. Byz. v. ^aayjXls.) 
" On a BOiaU peDioHita, at the foot of mount Takh- 
" talu, (the highest point of the Solymiean moun- 
" tains,)" says Captain Beaufort, " are the ronains 
" of the city of Phaselis, with its three ports and 
'* hike, aS'described by Strabo. The lake is now a 
" mere swamp, occupying the middle of the isth- 
" mus, and was probably the source of those ban^iil 
" exhalations which, according to Livy and Cicero, 
" rendered Phasdis so unhealthy. The principal 
" port was fonned by a stone pier, at the western 
" side of the isthmus ; it projected about 200 yards 
" into the sea, by which it has been entirely over- 
" thrown. The tiieatre is scooped out of the hiU, 
" and fronting it are the remains of several large 
" buildings. There are also numerous sarcoph^, 
" some of them of the whitest marble, and of very 
" neat'workmanship. Several inscriptions were tran- 
** scribed. The modem name of Phaselis is Te- 
*' irova'" 

Beyond Phaselis the mountains press in upon the 
shore^end leave a very narrow passage along the 
strand, which at low water is practicable, but when 
storms prevail, and the sea is high, it is extremely 
dangerous : . in this case travellers must pass the 
mountains, and {ffoceed into the interior by a long 
circuit. The defile in question was called Climax ^ciimu. 
and it obtained celebrity from the foct that Alexau- 

d Geogr. Sacr. p. 248, The to express a narrow and difli- 
l^odon the coini ofthia city cult pass, (see Anc. Greece, 
is «A2. and *A2HA. tom. UI. y. 305.) as that of 

• Kitramania, p. 56. eckelie ia French, and tcula in 

' This word was oAen used Italian. 
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der led his army along it afiter the conquest of Caria, 
under circumstances of great difficulty and danger. 
For though the wind blew violently, Alexander, im- 
patient of delay, hurried his troops forward along the 
shore, where they had water up to their middle, and 
had great difficulty in making their way. (Strab. XIV. 
p. 666, 667. Arrian. Exp. Alex. I. 26. Pint. Alex.) 
Captain Beaufort remarks, that ** the shore at pre- 
" sent exhibits a remarkable coincidence with the 
" account of Alexander's march from Phaselis. The 
" road along the beach is however interrupted in 
" some places by projecting cli£fB, which wo\ild have 
" been difficult to surmount, but round which the 
" men coidd readily pass by wading through the 
" waters." 

Diodorufi speaks of a fortress built upon a lofty 

rock on the Lycien frontier, which was 'taken by 

Alexander; he calls the people who occupied It, 

Maniw. Mc^fjMf€i{. (XVII. c. 28.) Anian adverts to this 

rupis. event, but does not name the castle. (Exp. Alex. I.) 

Scyiaz assigns to Lycia the town of Idyrus, beyond 

Phaselis, (p. 39-) but Steph. Byz. places it, together 

with a river of the same name, in Pamphylia. (v. 

'l^vpe(.) Pliny notices in the Lycian sea the islets Illy- 

luyru, ris, Telendos, Attelebusa, and three Cyprise. (V. 35.) 

AtteUii^ Attelebusa is also named by Ptolemy. Captain Beau- 

[luuifi. ^^^ identifies it with the isle of Sashat, near the 

pass of Climax''. The Cypriae, according to the 

same navigator, are to be found between DeUktash 

and TeJcrova, under the name of Trinesia. There 

yet remain a few Lycian towns to be discussed in 

the interior of the province. 

8 Karainania, p. 1 15, 116. >■ Kuremania, p. 117, 118. 
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Araza is placed by Ptolemy on the borders of Atub. 
Caria, and it is recognised hy Stephanus (v. *Apaf a) 
and the ecclesiastical records'. In the same direction 
we may notice Comba, known to Ptolemy (Hiero-Comin. 
des, p. 684.) and the Notices. Octapolis stands on Octaptdi*. 
the authority of the Alexandrian geographer only. 
Tlos was of greater consequence, being reckoned by Tio*. 
Artemidorus among the mx principal states, (ap. 
Strab. XIV. p. 663. Cf. Plin. V. 38. PtoL p. 121. 
Hierocl. p. 684. Steph. Byz. t. TA«{.) Strabo says 
it was on the road to Cibyra : lyAnTille has placed 
it, with some appearance of probability, in the upper 
valley of the XanUius. Cana, noticed by Pliny, iscuu. 
said, in the episcopal records, to have been also called 
Acalea ; but this last should be identified more pro- 
bably with Acalissus, mentioned by Hierocles (p.AoaiiMtu. 
683.) and the Notitise. Candyba had near it thecmdrba. 
forest (Enium. (Plin. V. 28. Ptol. p. 121. Steph. .EDimn 
Byz. V. KavSi</?a. Hierocl. p. 684.) Choma was situ-c^!^ 
ate near the river Adesa. (Plin. loc. cit. Cf. PtoLAdcNO. 
p. ISl. Hierocl. p. 683.) Around mount Massicytes, 
and consequently not for from the coast, we have to 
point out Rhodia, or Rhodiopolis, (Steph. Byz. v. Bbodia, 
'P«3ia. Plin. loc at) Corydalla, (Plin. loc at, PtoLdiopoiit. 
p. 121. Steph. Byz. v. Ko^i^SoXAai'.) PodaUa. (Plin.^^;^ 
loc. dt. Ptol. loc cit Steph. Byz. v. noSoXeSx'. Hie- 
rocl. p. 683.) Pliny names alone Ascandalis, which Amndaiit. 
however may be Acalissus, Amelas, Noscopium, and ahwIm. 

' Notoopi. 

1 Sestini adduces a very tame AEON. Scsiin. p. 92. ""■ 

coil), with the l^^d ATKION ■ The coins of Podalia, of 

APA. which he attributes to A- autonomous character, are very 

laxa, p. 92. scarce; the legend AT. nOA. 

^ There are some few coins The imperial medals bear the 

of Corydalla, with the inscrip- effigy of Tranquillina, with the 

tton ATKO; and othen of im- l^nd nOAAAIOTflN. Seatin. 

perial die, inacribed KOPTAAA- p. 92. 
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Telaadnw. Amelas has preserved some veetige c£ 

ite name in tiiat t^ Almali, above Myra. It js the 

AUmala of Btej^. Byz. {v. 'AAi/iAAo.) la the Lezi- 

oon of Stei^anus, tiie feUowing {daces are set dowp 

Aatbfi in- to Lycia : Agatbe, an island ; (v. 'Ayofi].) Adramyt- 

Adramvt- tiH, aa isluid ; (v. 'ASfw^urtT/f .) Acarassns, a town ; 

Acaiuwu. (v. 'A«iM«o-<ro'f.) ApoUonia, an island ; (v. 'AwaAAOTw*.) 

Apollonia ... . i . » > i. ■«■ 

iiuuitu Argais, an island, Arna, anotner name for Xan- 
■uia. thos ; (v. *A^va.) Ameae, a small town, on the au- 
aI^ thority of Capito, the laaurian historian. Aulie, a 
Gland De- forti«6s ; (v. Ai)m/.) Glauci Demus, a spot so called 
""^ fxtxa the hero Glaucus ; (v. r>«wtw A^p«.) Daphne, 
Dial. a fort; (v. A«^.) Dias, founded by Diades; (v. 
Hrju CuAf.) Dtye, a village on the riva* Arus, or as some 
Etiebewut. read, Pinanis ; (v. A^f.) Edebesaus, a town, on the 
authority of Cf^iito; (v. 'Et*^aos:) in Hierocles 
EiMitichDL (p. 683.) it is erroneously written Elebessua. Elsei- 
Eigtu. tichoe ; (v. 'EWcv ■ne/its.) Elgus, on the authority of 
Eruacfa. Xauthus ', (v/Ba^o;.) Ereuotifi ; (v. 'E^cvorj;.) Eryra- 
tS?S^ nae, cited from the Lyciaca of Alexander. Thry- 
iimii. anda ; (v. epwtt^st.) IImth, on the authority -of Poly- 
charmus, a Lycian historian. Hippocome; (y.'lvnv 
cadmu. ira/ttT-) Cadrema, a cokmy d Olbia ; Uie word de- 
notes the drying or parching of com ; {v. KoS/pf^.) 
CochiiuH Carbana; (v. Ka^jSWf.) Cochliusa. an island so 
called from the shells found there; (v. KexA^virix.) 
LjniBtu. Lymatia, a peninsula and fortress ; (v. Av^nar/a.) 
Mei«H». Melseuse, noticed by Alexander in the Lyciaca ; (v. 
Menede- MtAaivsH.) Menedcraium, fit)ra Capito ; (v. MtwS^fwo*.) 
Midea. Midca ; (v. Mi^cio.) Molyndea, cited from the Ly- 
piateuin- ciaca of Alexander ; (v. MoXwSewx.) Flateis, an island; 
iuxm(iiu.(v. riAanjJc) Rax, another island ; (v. 'Pny's.) Sidace, 

™ Sestioi adduce* *ome coioB ATKI. which probablj belong 
with the epigraph AnOAAONI to ibis isUiid. 
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a town ; (t. Ij^dx^.) SMeoe, «pioted from Xantiiiii ; 
(r. ZiSifv)).) Sindia, frova Heeateeus; (v. S/vSut.) 8cari,scui. 
a town and sacred fountain. Sj^essa, a hut, so called SreuiL 
from Syessa, an (dd woman, who eotertaitwd Latona. Teiephi 
Telephi fona, a fountain, seven stadia from Fatara. 
Trabala ; (t. Tpaffaka.) Tymenna *, {w. TvfA-^mx.) Hy- Tntnia. 
lami, from Alexander Polyhlstor; (v/TAo/uj.) Hy-Hytmu^ 
tenna, a town of Lyda; (v/TTcwa.) If I mistake 
not, the nfmie of this place throws some light on an 
obscure people inentiMied by Herodotus. {III. 90.) 
The historian, speaidng of the aereral natiooe wfao 
composed the second satrapy of Darius, names the 
Mysians, Lydiaiu and Lasonians, Cabaliane, and 
Hygennlans. ('Tytwt'«»'.) Schweighseuser observes 
that this reading is suspieioue, and some read AiVe- 
vMw. CkHDpariog these with Steph. Byz., the true 
reading appears to be 'Tmwuv. 

MILYAS, CABALIA, AND CIBYRA. 
There yet remain to be ccHosidered in the present 
section three petty districts, or rather one, which« 
under three sueoessive titles, claims the attention of 
the historical student. The intermixture of races, 
awes, and languages, which seems to have t^Een 
{dace in this comer of the peninsula is quite astODish- 
ing, and the gec^aphical confusioo resulting there- 
from, requires greater knowledge of the j^ysical 
distribution of the localities than we possess, in 
order to set the matter in a clear point of view. 
Strabo, who was well aware of the intricacies of 
this part of his subject, has touched upon, rather 
than discussed it, in three several parts of his Asiatic 
gec^raphy. From these it appears that he consi- 
dered the Solymi of Homer as the aboriginal io- 
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habitants of Lycia, and eome of the neighbouring 
mountainous 'districts, especially in the direction of 
Pisidia. He moreover contends, on the authority of 
Homer, that the Lycians were a distinct race, since 
Bellerophon is represented as sent by the king of 
Lyda to make war upon the Solymi. 

Aiirtpov a», SoXu^awi (t.»yivvecn KuSctXifuio'i' 
Kapriimii' ^ njv y ftaxV ^" lu}i.tvm af£pm». 

U. Z. 184. 

And again, the son of Bellerophon is said to have 
follen in battle against this people. 

"IswUpav Bi ol (tIev'Agi);, oto; iroKiii.oto, 
yixpvafiMn 'StXuiuiffi KeniKTcu* K(fSaXf|iuia-|. 

II. Z. ^4. 
Theee Solymi were probably of Phcenidan ori^n, 
but it was a mere fancy of Josephus, reechoed by 
Eusebius, to imagine that there was any connexion 
between them and the Jews". The passage they 
quote in support of their opinion from the poet 
Choerilus, who describes the Solymi as forming part 
of the great army of Xerxes, undoubtedly applies 
to the Solymi of Asia Minor, as may be seen by 
comparing the passage of the Samian poet with 
Herodotus' account of the Milyse, in his catalogue 
of the Persian forces. (VI. 77.) The verses of Choe- 
rilus are as follows: 

yXturo-av /*)» ^Dhiairav oirj arafun-iw a^iivrts, 

aUx/i-ei^i xifoAii;, TfQX^MOpaSii aurap uripfiv, 
Jnmi iafra rpiviBm' ipipeitv io-xXijxoTa xaw^. 

Ap. Euseb. Pr«p. Ev. IX. c. 9- 

" This was founded on a bare similarity of name betweeD So- 
Ijiui and HieroetdTina. 
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The lake here mentioned is suppoeed by Ensebius 
to be the Asphaltis, but it is much more ptvbably 
that of Sourdour, or Egreder, in ancient Pisidia. 
Strabo affirms that the Solymi afterwards took the 
nameof Milyae; (XII. p. 573. XIV. p. 667. cf. He- 
rod. I. 173.) he also speaks of their language as being 
different from those of Greece, Pisidia, and Ljdia. 
(XIII. p. 631.) 

The Cabalees, from whom the tract of Cabalia, or 
Cabalis, took its name, are allowed by Herodotus to 
have been of Mseonian origin. Probably they were 
the only remnant of that ancient race subsisting 
when the historian composed his work. In his third 
book he distinguished the Lydians, the Lasonians, 
and Cabalians, though they all belonged to the same 
Persian satrapy ; (IH. '90.) but in tiie seventh he 
states that the Maeonian Cabalians were called La- 
sonii. (VII. 77.) Strabo also affirms that Cabalis 
was the ancient counbry of the Solymi, and that it 
was afterwards colonized by the Lydians. Thisco" 
lony became again intermixed widi the neighbouring 
race of Pisidia, and the name of Cabalis was lost in 
that of Cibyra, which makes some figure, more espe- 
cially in the Roman history. 

Cibyra seems to have been originally a small town 
of Cabalis, but on the accession of the Fisidian co- 
lony the site was changed, and the town consider* 
ably enlarged, the whole circuit, as we learn frv>m 
Strabo, being not less than 100 stadia. Its pros* 
perity was chiefly owing to the excellence of its 
laws, though the government was that of an abso- 
lute monarchy. Under this government were in- 
cluded the three old Cabalian towns of fiubon, Bal- 
bura, and (Enoanda, and these, t(^thar wiUi the 
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capital, Cibfra, oonstitoted a tetrapolis. Each of 
these towns had one vote in the general SBsembly of 
the states, except Cibyra, which had two, in consi- 
deration of its Buperior power. This city, as we are 
told by Strabo, could raise no leas than 30,000 foot, 
and 3000 hwse, and its influence uid power ex- 
tended over a pert of Pisidia, Milyas, and Ljreia, as 
far as Persea of the Rhodians. (XIII. p. 631.) 

The first mention which is made in history of 
Cibyra occurs in Livy's narrative of the Galio^ae- 
dan war : a war which furnished the Romans with 
en occasion ftu* settling several minor points of Asia- 
tic policyracc(»^ing to their sovereign will and plea- 
sore. W« learn ^m the Roman historian, that the 
consul Manlius, having crossed the Meander, and 
advanced through Caria to the Cit^Tatic frontier, 
^tached C. HeMas, widi a small corps, to discover 
whether Moagetes, tyrant of Cibyra, was disposed to 
submit. On his threatening to lay waste the territory 
of this chief, he came to the Rmnan camp, and was 
ordered to pay 500 talents. This sum, however, 
after much parleying, was reduced- to 100 talents, 
with the addition of 10^000 medimni of wheat. 
(XXXVIII. 14.) This sufficiently proves the opulence 
and fertility of this district, a circumstance which is 
also insisted on by Strabo. (XIII. p. 631. Cf. Po- 
lyb. Frag. XXII. 17.) The last tyrant of Cibyra 
bore also the name of Moagetes, and he was pn>^ 
babiy the grandson of the above-mentioDed prince, 
and son of Fancrates, who is incidentally noticed 
by PolybiuB as sovereign of Cibyra about the time 
of the second Macedonian war. (XXX. 9.) The 
last Moagetes became involved in hostilities with the 
Romans, and was conquered by Mureno, who di- 
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vided hi8 territory into two pmrts ; Cib}Ta was an-- 
nexed to Phrygia, hat BvboD, Balbura, and (fiao- 
anda, to Lyda. (StraK XIII. p. 631.*) Fnan this 
time we fiod Cibyra mentioDed as tbe diief town of 
a considerable fonun^ or conventus, comprising not 
less than twenty-fire towns. This co&ventns was 
however generally held, as it should seem, at Lao- 
dicea in Phrygia, to which jnrovince indeed most of 
its states belonged. (Cic. Att Ep. V.21. Pliu. V. 
28.) We learn from Tacitus that CibTra, having 
been nearly destroyed by an earthquake, was after- 
wards restored by Tiberias. (Tacit. Ann. IV. 18.) 
In later writers we find Cibyra included within the 
limits of Caria. (Hierocl. p. 690.) In Ptolemy, and 
some ancient inscrifridons, we find the name written 
Ki^vppa. We shall see that there was another Ci- 
byra on tbe coast of Pamphylia, n^ch is not un- 
frequently noticed by the ^zantine writers. Strabo 
reports that there were four dialects in use at Ci- 
byra : that of the ancient Solymi, the Greek, the Pisi- 
dian, and tbe Lydian ; the latter, however, in his 
time was quite extinct, even in Lydia. He adds, 
that tbe Cibjrratae excelled in engraving on iron, or 
steel. (XIII. p. 631.) Verres employed two bro- 
thers, named Tlepelemus and Hiero, artists of this 
town. (Cic. Verr. VI. c. 13.) No traces of the sits 
of Cibj^ra have as yet been discovered, but it is pro- 
bable that they are to be found not far from DenisU, 
or Laodicea, on a river, which is either tbe Lycus, 
or a branch of it. Mons. Corancez, who is the only 

' There >re exUnt coins of TON. The title of KAISA- 

Moageies, and two other Ciby- PEON, which appears on sonie 

ratic chiefs, named Amintas few, is probably in acknowledg- 

and ChoteB. The usual epi- ment of the benefit coaferrHl 

graph ia KIBTPA. and KIBTPA- byTiberius. Sestin. p.'iSO. 
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traveller who seems to have explored this valley, 
did not proceed so low down as the probable site of 
Cibyra, but be discovered some ruins on either bank 
of this river, which he supposed, not unreasonably, 

Bubon. to belong to the Cabalian towns, Bubon, Balbura, 

ffii^HSb. f*^^ (Enoanda '. These are always mentioned toge- 
ther by andent geographers. (Gf. Strab. loc. cit. Plin. 
V. 28. Ptol. p. 132. Hierocl. p. 685. et Not. Eccl. 
Steph. Byz. BotrjSvv, BaXySotr^a, Olvoa^a.) Bubon is 
said to hare been afterwards called Sophianopolis. 
(Not. Eccl. p. 15.) It may be observed that Livy, 
who doubtless copies from Polybius, assigns to Ci- 

s^eum. byra, in the time of Moagetes, Syleum, which Steph. 
Byz. on the other hand attributes to Phrygia, or 

Aiimne. Pamphylla ; (v. Yv>^tov) also Alimne, probably a cor- 
rupt reading for Alimala, noticed above ; Berkelius 

sinda. thiuks it may be the Alychme of Stepbanus. Sinda 
is another town which is noticed by Livy in this 
direction : (XXXVIII. 15.) and it must not be con- 
founded, as Berkelius has done, with Isionda, or 
Isinda, sinpe the Roman historian has named them 
as two different towns in the same chapter. Steph. 
Byz. places Sinda, or Sindia, in Lycia; (v. Yiviiei) 
Strabo has connected it with Cibyra, Cabalis, and 
Milyas; (XIII. p. 630.) but elsewhere he seems to 
assign it to Pisidia. (XII, p. 570.) 

* Ilineraire de TAaie Mid. p. 4 1 8. 
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SECTION XII. 

PAMPHYLIA AND PISIDIA. 



Origin of ihe Pan]|>hy]ians — Description of their coast and towns 
— Pisidiu — Account of ila inhabitants — Boundaries and geo- 
graphical features of the country — Topography. 

The Greeks, ever prone to those derivations which 
flattered their national vanity, attached to the word 
Pamphyli that meaning which the component words 
vS.v and <fni\av would Ja their language naturally con- 
vey, " an assemblage of different nations." (Strab. 
XIV. p. 668.) It was, however, further necessary to 
account for the Importation of Grecian terms among 
a people as barbarous as the Carians, Lyciaos, and 
other tribes on the same, line of coast; and the siege 
of Troy, so fertile a somre of fiction, gave rise to the 
tale which supposed Calchas and Araphilochus to 
have settled on the Pamphylian shores, with their 
dispersed followers. This story, which seems to have 
obtained general credit, is to be traced in the first 
instance to the father of history, (VII. 9^-) and after 
him it has been repeated by Strabo, (loc. cit.) Pau- 
sanias, (Ach. c. 3.) and others. Of the Grecian ori- 
gin of several towns on the Pamphylian coast we 
can indeed have no doubt ; but there is no reason for 
supposing that the main population of the a>untry 
was of the same race. It is more probable that they 

VOL. II. T 
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derived their origin from the Cilidans, or the an- 
cient Solymi. Other etymologies will be found in 
Stephanus Byz. (v. na|U^iiAia.) Pliny reports that 
this country was once called Mopsopia, probably 
from the celebrated Grecian soothsayer Mopsus. 
(V. 26.) 

Pamphylla possesses but little interest in an histo- 
rical point of view. It became subject in turn to 
Crtesus, the Persian monarchs, Alexander, the Pto- 
lemies, Antiochus, and the Romans. The latter, 
however, had considerable difficulty in extirpating 
the pirates, who swarmed along the whole of the 
southern coast of Asia Minor, and even dared to in- 
sult the galleys of those proud republicans off the 
shores of Italy, and in sight of OsUa. (Cic. pro Leg. 
Manil.) Pamphylia was entirely a maritime coun- 
try : its coast is indented by a deep gulf, commenc- 
ing soon after the Sacred Promontory of Lycia, and 
extending to that of Anemurium in Cilicia. This 
wide bay was known to the ancients by the name 
of Mare Paraphylium, and in modem geography 
it bears that of Gu^' qf Attalia. The bounda- 
ries of Pamphylia, according to Strabo, were the 
pass of Climax beyond Phaselis of Lycia on one 
side, and the fortress of Coracesium, belonging to 
Cilicia. on the other. This comprised an extent of 
co^Bt of 640 stadia. (XIV. p. 667.) The Turks 
call this part of Karamania, TekS~IU. 

Strabo, bf^nning his description of Pamphylia on 
the side of Lycia, names Olbia as the first town in 
this province ; (XIV. p. 667.) and Pliny, proceed- 
ing in an inverse order, places it last. (V. 26.) Pto- 
lemy mentions successively Phaselis, Olbia, and At- 
taleia. Stephanus censures Philo for ascribing this 
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toWD to Painphylia, since, as he asserts, it was situ- 
ate in the territoty of the Solymi, and its real name - 
was Olba. (v. 'O\0ta.) The lexicographer is, how- 
ever, himBelf in error, as Holstenius has acutely ob- 
served ; and he has confounded Olbia with the Fi- 
aidian Olbasa. Strabo describes Olbia as a place of 
great strength, but without entering into any parti- 
culars as to its origin, which was probably Grecian. 
We have seen that Cydrema, a Lydan town, was 
colonized by the Olbians. 

Strabo then proceeds to notice the Catarrhactes, aC»W"'>»c. 
considerable river so called irom its precipitating its 
waters over a high rock, with a thundering noiee. 
(Cf. Plin. V. 26. P. Mel. I. 14.) Beyond was At-Aitaiei^ 
taleia, which owed its name and foundation to At- 
talus Philadelphus. This statement of the Greek 
ge<^rapher is precise, but it contains considerable 
difficulties in regard to the present topography of 
the coast. It seems reasonable to suppose, on the 
one hand, that the moAera ^dalia, or Satalia, which 
possesses numerous vestiges betokening a lat^ and 
flourishing city, should represent Attaleia; while, 
on the other, it is found impracticable to identify 
the Catarrhactes with any river discharging its wa- 
- ters into the sea westward of Attaleia. This has 
led the judicious D'Anville, and also Captain Beau- 
fort, who, from his accurate knowledge of the coast, 
brings great weight along with him, to suppose that 
Ad^ia occupies, in fact, the site of Olbia ; and that 
the ancient Attaleia stood more to the east, at a 
place called Palma AttaUa, according to the French 
gec^rapher ; but Laara, as reported by the English 
navigator. Captain Beaufort's account of the Ca- 
tarrhactes is so satisfactory, that I shall insert it 
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here in bis own words. " The principal difliculty 
" is to ascertain the position of the river Cataractes, 
" which Strabo places between the cities of Olbia 
" and Attalia, and. which, he says, precipitates itself 
" from a lofty rock, with a tremendous din : he does 
" not expressly state that this fall is into the sea, 
*' but that seems to be implied by the context. Were 
" the present Adalia and the ancient Attaleia the 
" same, this river should therefore be found to the 
" westward of the town ; yet on that side of it there 
" are only two small rivers, both of which glide qui- 
" etly into the sea through the sandy beach, and can 
" by no means answer the description of the Cata- 
" ractes. On the eastern side of Adalia, however, 
" no great river is to be met with till we come to 
" the ancient Cestrus ; but it has been already no- 
" ticed, that a number of small rivers, which fer- 
" tilize the gardens, and turn the mills, near the 
" town, rush directly over the cliff into the sea ; 
*' and if these rivulets had ever been united, they 
" must have formed a considerable body of water. 
" The water of those streams is so highly impreg- 
" nated with calcareous particles, as to be reckoned 
" unfit for man or beast ; and near some of the mills 
" we observed large masses of stalactites and pe- 
" trifactions. Now the broad and high plain, which 
" stretches to the eastward of the city, terminates in 
" abrupt cliffs along the shore : these cliffs are above 
*' 100 feet high, and considerably overhang the sea ; 
" not in consequence of their base having crumbled 
" away, but from their summit projecting in a lip, 
" which consists of parallel laminae, each jutting out 
" beyond its inferior layer ; as if water had been 
" continually flowing over them, and continually 
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" forming ft«sh accretions. It is therefore not iin- 
" possible that this accumulation may have gra- 
*• dually impeded the course of that body of water 
" which liad once formed here a magnificent &11, 
" and may have thus forced it to divide into various 
" channels '." Col. Leake however, whose opinion 
is also entitled to great consideration, is much dis- 
posed to think that AdaUa really occupies the site 
of the ancient Attaleia ; and he supposes " that 01- 
" bia may be found in Bome part of the plain, which 
** extends for seven miles from the modem AdaUa 
" to the foot of mount Solyma." This opinion, how- 
ever, seems to rest principally on the erroneous state- 
ment of StephanuB Byz.**; and though the question 
remains still uncertain, I feel rather disposed to ad- 
here to the hypothesis of D'Anville and Captain 
Beaufort. I would not, however, place Attalia so 
far as Laara, but suppose it to have stood first on 
the left bank of the river, and gradually to have ex- 
tended itself to the right shore, and finally to have 
included also Olbia within its circuit. Of the latter 
place there is no distinct mention subsequent to Pto- 
lemy. The Stadiasmus, which appears to be a later 
document, takes no notice of it, and places Attaleia 
west of the Catarrhactes. Scylax, on the other hand, 
who wrote before the foundation of the latter city, 
names only Olbia. {p. 89.) It appears, by compar- 
ing Strabo with Stephanus, that Attaleia stood on a 
spot originally called Corycus, and which must not 
be confounded with the Cilician site of the same 

■ KannnaoiH, p. 134 — 136. point of the coast, a little lit 

Col. Leake states that, arter the west of Znara. Asia Miuor, 

heavy rain», the river precipi- p. 192. 
tates itself copiously over the )> Asia Minor, p. 190. 

clifln, near the moat projecting 
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name. The appellation of Corycus seems to have 
belonged to a tract of coast or portion of the gulf. 
Attaleia was a sea-port town, since we are told in 
the Acts of the Apostles, that Paul and Barnabas 
sailed from thence to Antioch. (idv. S5.) Its church 
attained to episcopal rank, being recorded as such 
in the Ecclesiastical Notices '. The remains of an- 
tiquity, consisting of city walls, triumphal arches, 
aqueducts, and inscriptions, attest its former conse- 
quence ^. Strabo reports, that the sites of two towns, 
named Thebes and Lymessus, were pointed out be- 
tween Phaselis and Attaleia; these were founded, 
as CaUistbenes affirmed, by the Cilicians of Troas, 
who quitted their country, and settled on the Pam- 
phylian coast. (XIV. p. 667.) The Stadiasmus has 
two places in the above-mentioned interval, named 
Tenedos and Lymas ; the latter is probably the 
Lymessus of Straho and Pliny. It is stud to retain 
the name of Ematia K 

Proceeding along the coast from Attaleia, we have 
to notice Magydus, a place mentioned by Ptolemy 
and the ecclesiastical records, which attest its epi- 
scopal rank. (Hierocl. p. 6.) If it is the same place 
which Scylax calls Ma'ir^of, it must lay claim to 
considerable antiquity. (Peripl. p. 39.) Magydus is 
probably to be identified with the Mygdala of the 
Stadiasmus. Col. Leake fixes it at Laara^. The 
lattOT document marks beyond Mygdala, Masura, 

' Geogr. Socr. p. 250. * French Stnbo, note, tom. 

d Karamania, p. 126 — 129. III. part ii. p. 363. 

Leake's Asia Minor, p. 193. ' Asia Minor, p. 194. There 

There are imperial coins of this are numerous imperial coins of 

citffrom Augustus to Salonina; Magydus, of Augustus, Nero, 

l^end ATTAAEHN. Sestini, p. Trajan, &c. : legend MAFTAE- 

93. ON. Sestini, p. 93. 
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seventy stadia. Then the Catarracte, Rnscopoda, RuKopoda. 
and the river Cestrus. Before we quit the Catar- 
thactes it may be proper to observe, that it answers 
to the river now called Duden. This is a consi- 
derable atreain which issues from the great lake of 
Egreder, and, after receiving several minor rivers, 
breahs through the great chain of Taurus, and fidls 
into the gulf of Satalia, The Cestrus, e navigable CMinu n. 
river, falls into the same gulf, about eight miles fur- 
ther to the east. At a distance of sixty stadia from 
its mouth stood inland the city of Perga, renowned P^ga. 
for the worship of Diana Pei^aea. The temjde of 
the goddess stood on a hill near the town, and a 
festival was celebrated annually in her honour. 

N^cov fiiy ^>Syi^, «oXi'm* ii roi na&» Xlipyn- 

Calliu. Hyun. in Diam. v. 187. 
(Strab. XIV. p. 667. Scyl. Peripl. p. 89-) 
'AXAoi S" i^tlifs T\a(ti^hiUi rirl irixWi 

DioM. Teb. 854. 
Alexander .occupied Pei^ with part of his army 
after quitting Phaselis ; and we are informed by 
Arrian, that the road between these two towns was 
long and difficult. (I. 26.) Polybius leads us to sup- 
pose Perga belonged rather to Pisidia than Pam- 
phylia. (V. 72. 9. Cf. XXII. 25. Liv. XXXVIII. 
87.) We learn from tfae Acts of the Apostles, that 
Paul and Barnabas, baring " passed throughout Pi- 
" sidia, came to Pamphylia. And when they bad 
« preached the word in Perga, they went down into 
" Attalia." (Acts xiv. 24, 25.) This was their se- 
cond visit to that town, since they had come there 
from Cyprus. It was here that John, sumamed 
Mark, departed from them ; for which he incurred 
t4 
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the censure of St. Paul. (Acts xiii. IS.) Perga, m 
the Ecclesiastical Notices and in Hierocles, (p. 679-) 
stands as the metropolis of Pamphylia. (Cf. Plin. V. 
28. Steph. Byz. v. Ilcp^^B.) The ruins of this city 
are probably those noticed by Gen. Koehler under 
the name of Eski Kelesi, between Stauros and 
AdaUa, on the left of a lai^ and rapid stream, 
which must be the Cestrus ■■. On the other side of 
Syiieum. the samcriver stood Sylleum, or Syllium, at a dis- 
tance of forty stadia from the sea. Its site was so 
lofty as to be visible from Perga. (Strab. XIV. p. 
667.) Arrian reports that it was very strong, and 
resisted Alexander. (I. 25.) Scylaz places it beyond 
the Eurymedon. {p. 40.) This town is also indi- 
cated by Ptolemy, Hierocles, (p. 679.) and the Ec- 
clesiastical Notices. I am of opinion, however, that 
it must be distinguished from the Syleum already 
mentioned under the head of Cibyra. 

Beyond the Cestrus, Strabo notices a lake of some 
CaprU extent named Capria, and still so called in modem 
Euryme- charts. Somewhat further we come to the Eury- 
medon, a river rendered celebrated in history from 
the double defeat sustained by land and sea by the 
Persian fleet, from the Greek forces conunanded by 
Cimon. The Persian ships were drawn up at the 
mouth of the river to the amoimt of 350, or, as some 
affirm, 600 ; but on the first attack they fled to the 
shore, and were stranded. Cimon then landed his 
forces, and after a severe engagement routed the 
enemy, and took their camp and ba^^age. (Pint. 

E There ure nimierous coins Sestini, p. 93. 

of Perga, with the legend HEP- h In Col. Leake's Asia Mi- 

PA and nEPfAIEtlN, and some- nor, p. 132, 
limes nKPrAIAS APTEMIAOZ. 
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Vit Cim. Thuc. 1. 100.) This signal victory anni- 
hilated the Persian navy. Many years after this 
event, we read in Livy that a considerable Rhodian 
fleet anchored off the same river previous to en- 
gaging with the ships of Antiochxis, commanded by 
Hannibal. (XXXVII. 33.) Captain Beaufort ob- 
serves, with respect to these naval events, that the 
state of the river must have undergone a consider- 
able change, since, though it is now 420 feet wide, 
the bar at its mouth is eo shallow as to be impass- 
able to boats that draw more than one foot of water. 
I should not imagine, however, that on the above 
occasions either fleet advanced far up the river. 
The Persian fleet was certainly drawn up within it 
at first, but they advanced out to meet the enemy, . 
and the engagement, if it deserves that name, took 
place off* the mouth : and as to the Rhodian galleys, 
which were of the largest class, it appears that they 
only anchored near the coast. The modem name of 
the river is Caprisou. Aspendus, a town of sizeAipencim 
and note founded by the Argives, was seated about 
sixty stadia higher up the country. (Strab. XIV. p. 
667.) Thucydides seems to speak of Aspendus as a 
sea-port, but he meant probably the station at the 
mouth of the Eurymedon. (VIII. 81. 87. 108.) It 
was here that the Athenian patriot, Thrasybulus, 
terminated his life. Being off the coast, he levied 
contributions from the Aspendians, who, seizing an 
opportunity when he was on shore, surprised him in 
his tent at night, and slew him. (Xen. Hell. IV. 8. 
Diod. Sic. XIV. 99. Com. Nep. Thrasyb. c. 4.) Ar- 
rian relates that Alexander, having traversed Caria 
and Lycia, advanced to the walls of Aspendus, when 
the inhabitants having at first consented to pay fifty 
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talents, and give up the horses which they bred for 
the Persian king, afterwards refused to fulfil dieir 
agreement; on which the Macedonian king sur- 
rounded the town, situated on a rocky precipice, 
at the foot of which flowed the Eurymedon, and 
prepared to besiege it. But they submitted on see- 
ing the attack about to be made. (1. 26, 27.) They 
furnished contributions also at a later period to 
the army of the consul Manlius. (Liv. XXXVIII. 
15. Cf. Polyb. XXII. 18. 4. V. 73. 3. Scyl. Peripl. 
p. 39, 40. Plin. V. 26. Mel. 1. 14.) 

K«i9i S* iy dSp^a-tia; uittifa\iw moXiiipov, 
'Aa^itSw nvTenfuTM ■rxpet p4oY Evpuiiiioms. 
*Eyta o'uaxTovJjiTi diovafifv iXaairreu. 

Dion. Feb. 86a 

It appears from this last passage that Venus had 
a peculiar worship in this town. (Vid. Eustath. ad 
loc.) The site of Aspendus has not yet been ex- 
plored, but it would be easily discovered by ascend- 
ing the banks of the Eurymedon. General Koehler 
crossed that river between Daska^ker and Stou- 
ros, on a bridge built upon the ruins of a magnifi- 
cent ancient bridge, one arch of which is still stand- 
cutniua ing i. Stepfa. Byz. mentions a mountain, called Cast- 
nius, at Aspendus. (v. Kaurra^.) Pliny names, be- 
Leuooiia twccn Perga and Aspendus, the promontory Leu- 
rium. coUa, and mount Sardemisus : (V. 26.) the latter is 

Sardenufliu 

inons. also noUccd by Mela. (1. 14.) It is observed that 
Stephanus has in this direction a town called Sar- 
dessus. (v. "SMft^aaoi.) The Stadiasmus points out 

I Col. Leake's Asia Minor, EITF. ESTFEiNTZ. In those 

p. 131, 132. The first medals uf a more recent date the name 

of AspenduB betoken consider- of the city is exhibited in its 

able antiquity, and the Doric usual form, A£. and AZIIEN- 

legend is curious: E£. E£T. AKIN. 
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CTnoflthriuni, a spot between the Eurymedon andcyno*- 
Cestrus. The same document reckons 100 stadia ""^ 
from the former river to a station named Seleuda. Seieuda. 
This place must have been near the moutb of a 
nameless river pointed out by Strabo after the Eu- 
rymedon, and observed by Captain Beaufort, who 
says : "After quitting the Eurymedon we passed se- 
" veral streams, and one small river about fifty feet 
" wide, which winds round the ruins of a village 
" about half a mile from its mouth :" he adds, " that 
" the islands, mentioned by Strabo, appear as large 
" patches of sunken rocks near the mouth of the 
" above mentioned river K" Col. Leake thinks Se- 
leucia may have been the port <^ Sylleum '. Eighty 
stadia further we find the important town and har- 
bour of Side, founded, as several authors have re- side. 
lated, by the Cumaeans of .£olis. (Scyl. Per. p. 40. 
Strah. XIV. p. 667.) Arrian relates that the Si- 
detse, soon after their settlement, forgot the Greek 
language, and spoke a barbarous tongue peculiar to 
themselves. It surrendered to Alexander in his 
march through Pamphylia. (I. 26.) Side, many 
years after, was the scene of a severe naval action 
between the fleet of Antiochus, commanded by Han- 
nibal, and that of the Rhodians, in which the former 
was defeated. (Uv. XXXVII. 28. 24. Of. XXXV. 
13 et 48.) Polyhius intimates there was a great 
enmity between the Sidetae and Aspendians. (V. 
7S. 8.) When the pirates of Asia Minor had at- 
tained to that degree of audacity and power which 
rendered them so formidable, we learn from S.trabo 
that Side became their principal harbour, as well 

^ Eatamania, p. 145, 146. ' Asia Minor, p. 195. 
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as the market where they disposed of their pri- 
soners by auction. (XIV. p. 664.) Side was still a 
considerable town under the emperors, and when a 
division was made of the provinces into two parts, 
it became the metropolis of Pamphylia prima. (Hie- 
rocl. p. 682. Concil. Const. 11. p. S40.) Minerva was 
the deity principally worshipped here. (Strab. loc. 
cit.) Mention of Side occurs also in Xenophon, 
(Anah. I. 2. 12.) Athenaeus, (VIII. p. 850.) Cicero, 
(Fam. Ep. III. 6.) Steph. Byz. v. {S.ii^."') An in- 
teresting account of its ruins is to be found in Cap- 
tain Beaufort's valuable work, with an accurate plan. 
" It stands on a low peninsula, and was surrounded 
" by walls ; that which faces the land was of excel- 
" lent workmanship, and much of it is still perfect. 
" It was flanked at intervals by square towers. 
" There were four gates, one from the country, and 
" three from the sea. The agora, 180 feet in dia- 
" meter, was surrounded by a double row of co- 
" lumns. One side of the square is occupied by the 
" ruins of a temple and portico. The theatre ap- 
" pears like a lofty acropolis rising from the centre 
" of the town, and is by far the largest and best pre- 
" served of any that came under our observation in 
" Asia Minor. The harbour consisted of two small 
" moles, connected with the quay and principal sea- 
*' gate. At the extremity of the peninsula were 
" two artificial harbours for larger craft. Both are 
" now almost filled with sand and stones, which 
" have been borne in by the swell "," In the middle 

■n The earliest coins of Side exhibit the proud titles of AAM- 

are extremely ancient; the in- nPOTATH and ENA030Z. Ses- 

scriptions are in very btrbarous tini, )). 94, 
chnracters, resembling the I'hoe- ■> Kantmunia, p. 146 — 162. 

nician. The imperial medals 
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ages the site bore the name of Scandelor, or Can- 
4ehro, but it now is commonly called Eshy Ada- 
Ua. 

Eastward of Side we find the mouth of the Me- Meiiu 

fluTtUB- 

nongkat river, called Melas by the ancients. {Strab. 
XrV. p. 667. Mel. 1. 14. Zozira. V. 16.) Pausanias 
says that it was remarkable for the coldness of 
its waters. (Arcad. p. 659.) The Stadiasmus places 
it at a distance of fifty stadia from Side. Then fol- 
lows, according to the same document, a temple of 
Diana, nine stadia, and Cybema, fifty stadia. This 
last place is supposed by Col. Leake, with great pro- 
bability, to be the Cibyra parra of Strabo, though Cibyra 
that geographer has inadvertently placed it to the 
west of the Melas ". Ptolemy has annexed this 
town to Cilicia Trachea. From thence to cape Leu- 1*"™- 
cotheum we have in the Stadiasmus fifty stadia. This monio- 
headland answers to cape Karaboumou. Some ruins, 
which exist on the headland which next follows, are 
referred by Captain Beaufort to Ptolemais, the last Puiemua. 
Pamphylian town in this direction, since Corace- 
sium, a well known fortress beyond it, appertained 
to Cilicia. The Stadiasmus does not notice Ptole- 
mais, but it has, after cape Leucotheum, Augse, fifty 
stadia to the east ; then Anaxia, seventy stadia ; and 
close to it a spot called Annesis, which Col. Leake 
thinks may have been the port of the former p. Our 
account of Pamphylia closes with the circumnaviga* 
tion of its coast ; for though it probably possessed 
some few places at a distance from the sea, it is 
hardly possible to distinguish which are those that 
are strictly Pamphylian, and which that ought to be 
assigned to the conterminous province of Pisidia. The 

o Aua Minor, p. 196. p Asia Minor, p. 197. 
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following list is derived from Hierocles {p. 279 — 
uiiunbiu. 28S.) and Stephanus Byz. The former names Uli- 
Treiena.orambu8, TreseuE, Canaura, Berbe, or Barbe, accord* 
^'^' J. i^K to the Notitise. Sindaunda, probably the same 
PoiKojwiia. as Sindiandus of Pisidia. Palaeopolis, Panemo- 
tichoa. tichos, likewise known from ecclesiastical records 
Maximia- and ancient coins '>. Maximianopolis, an episcopal 
Regeuiia- town, as we collect from the Acts of Councils. Re- 
Limo- gesalamara, and Limobrama, obscure places which 
Cordyitu. occur uowfacre else. Codryla is evidently the Cordy- 

lus of Steph. Byz., {v. Ko^ScAot) and Cordyta of the 
Demuiia. Notltiae. Demusia, Demus Sabaeon. Primopolis, 
SabBon. which Wesscling is inclined to identify with Aspen- 
seriu^'^dus ; Sema, or Senna ; Cotana, perhaps the Catenna 
Cou^ of Strabo. Orymna, or, as it is written in the No- 
^"■^ titiffi, Erymne. 
c^^°°' Stephanus Byz. assigns to Pamphylia, Cyrbe, on 

the authority of Hecataeus, hut this may be only a 
Lamytea. false reading for Lyrbe ; (v. KupjQij) also Lirnytea, 

(v. AipvvT€ia) but this is likewise a corruption, in- 
Rbopec stead of Lymatia. Rbopes, a people of Pamphylia, 

mentioned by Phavorinus. (v. 'PnvfTt. Cf. v. 'EmVij.) 
Singy*. Singya. a town ; (v. S/yyua.) Pharsalus, or Phana- 

lius, a town ; (v. ^ap<raXoi.) 

PISIDIA. 

The ancients seem to have known but little re- 
specting the origin of the Pisidians. They generally, 
however, agreed as to the fact of their having suc- 
ceeded to a portion of the territory once* occupied 
by the Homeric Solymi. {Plin. V. 24. Steph. Byz. 
V. Tltattia.) Strabo states that, according to some 

4 Panemo^chos. Imperat. tiintum Damnz, Bpigr. IIANEMO- 
TEIXEITON. 
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accounts, they were intermixed with the Leleges, 
which ia not improbable, considering their proximity 
to the Carians. (XII. p. 570.) The name of this 
people was unknown to Herodotus, but it is pro- 
bable that he included them under that of Milyse. 
There is little doubt also that the people, whom the 
poet Choerilus described in the catalogue of Xerxes' 
army as inhabiting the Sotynisean mountains and 
the shores of a broad lake, were no other than the 
Pisidians. 

Occupying a wild and mountainous district around 
the highest summits of the chain of Taurus, their 
character and habits naturally partook of the rugged 
and untractable features of this highland region. 
As early as the epoch of the Peloponnesian war we 
hear them-spoken of as a marauding race, hostile to 
the Persian monarchs, and whom it was found ne- 
cessary to curb and repress by force of arms. The 
younger Cyrus had more than once led expeditions 
into their country, and they furnished him with a 
pretext for collecting the troops intended to over- 
throw his brother. (Anab. J. 1. 11. I. 9- 9. III. 2- 
14.) These turbulent and savage habits had under- 
gone but little change even in the time of Strabo, 
since he assures us that, like the Cilicians and Pam- 
phylians, they were governed by petty chiefe, and 
subsisted principally by plundering their more peace- 
ful neighbours. The Romans endeavoured, by esta- 
blishing colonies in the country, to civilize, or keep 
in check this rude and lawless people ; Christianity, 
too, lent its softening influence, and many a church 
was erected throughout the country ; but the wars 
with the Saracens and Turks, and the final ascen- 
dency of the latter, have plunged it once more into 
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its original wild and barbarous state. Our know- 
ledge of the ancient gec^raphy of Pisidia is princi- 
pally derived from Arrian, in his account of Alex- 
ander's march through the country ; also Livy's nar- 
rative of the expedition of Manilas, the consul, to- 
gether with the details which are found in Poly- 
bius, of the hostilities carried on by Oarsyeris, gene- 
ral of Achfeus, against the Selgians, one of the lead- 
ing states of Pisidia. Our information, as to the 
actual or physical aspect of the country, is very in- 
complete. The sites of some of the principal towns 
are yet undetermined, and the mountains and lakes 
cannot be laid down with any degree of precision. 
Some valuable accession to the topographical know- 
ledge of this part of Asia has, however, been de- 
rived from Mr. Amndell's journey through that tract 
of country which lies contiguous to the ancient pro- 
vinces of Caria and Phrygia. - It will be seen, by a 
reference to the map, that Pisidia is an inland coun- 
try, having around it Caria on the west, Lycia on 
the south-west, Phrygia to the north, Lycaonia and 
Isauria, east and south-east, and Pamphylia to the 
south. The line of demarcation in regard to the lat- 
ter province, may be generally considered as formed 
by the chain of Taurus, though Strabo seems to al- 
low that some Pisidian cantons were situated on the 
southern slope of that ridge, towards Side and As- 
pendus. (XII. p, 670.) Pisidia in general corre- 
fiponds to that portion of AnaioUa comprised within 
the government of laharteh. 

The most convenient, as well as the most interest- 
ing mode of description which we can adopt with re- 
spect to this country, will be to take first for our text 
Livy's narrative of the expedition of Maniius ; illus- 
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trating it by a constant reference to the gec^raphers ; 
and, secondly, that of Polybius, in regard to the opera- 
tions of Garsyeris. lu our last section we traced 
the progress of the Roman consul through Cibyra 
and the dominions of Moagetes to the Lycian town 
of Sinda '. (XXXVIII. 15.) Proceeding through 
the territory of the Sindians he crossed the Cau-Cauiarea 

... I lluviui. 

lares, a small nver, named by no other wnter, but 
which is probably a branch of the Lycus. The next 
day the army passed the lake Caralis, and halted at Caniis 
Mandropolia The lake and town are alike un-Mandro- 
known, except that we find a Mandiopolis assigned 
to Phrygia by Steph. Byz. ; (v. tAea^pmioMs) but 
there is some uncertainty, as there was a Mandra in 
Troas, or Lesser Phrygia. On their next advance 
to the neighbouring town of Lagon, they found it 
deserted by the inhabitants, but well provided with 
stores of every description. This proves that it was 
a place of some consequence, and situated in a fertile 
country, but no other author seems to have recorded 
it ; and this part of the narrative is omitted in the 
fragments of Polybius. The Roman army was at 
this time near the source of the Lysis, a branch pro-Lyniflu- 
bably of the Catarrhactes. From thence the consul 
advanced to the river Colobatus, as it' is written bycaiDi»tn>, 
Polybius, (XXII. 18.) or Cobalatus, by Livy. Thi8ii^*flir 
would seem to be the stream which now takes its""** 
name from the modem town of Estenax, and also 
joins the Catarrhactes, or river of Duden. Here 
the Roman general received a deputation from the 
neighbouring town of Isionda, the inhabitants ofluouda. 
which were then besieged by the Termessians, a 

■■ P. 272. 
VOL. II. U 
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powerftil people of Pisidia*, and reduced to great 
straits. They were sbut up witliiu their citadel, 
and implored the assistance of the consul. Manlius, 
who was anxioiis for a fair opportunity of pene- 
trating into Pamphylia, advanced towards Isionda, 
raised the siege, and granted peace to the Termes- 
sians, on condition that they should pay fifty talents. 
It will be seen from this narrative that the Roman 
general was at this time on the borders of Pamphy'- 
lia and Fisidia, or perhaps more correctly he was 
among the defiles leading from Milyas into Pam- 
phylia ; for Straho says that the name of Milyas was 
more especially giren to that portion of mountainous 
country which lay between the passes of Termessus, 
through the chain of Taurus, and Sinda'. This 
mountainous ridge can be no other than that which 
forms the continuation of mount Climax above Pfaa- 
selis. (Strab. XIII. p. 631.) It is generally thought 
that in Ptolemy we should read Isinda for Pisinda. 
There is also some error in Stephanu8,,who places 
Isindiis in Ionia, (v. "IffivSof.) The Episcopal No- 
tices record Isindus among the sees of Pamphylia. 
From the light afforded by the historians cited above, 
we should expect to discover the site of Isionda, or 
Isinda, on the Parophylian side of mount Taurus, 
above Phaselis and Olbia, or Attalia : and it is in 

' There is one circumstance iw tewtrftiKH, xat t^ xiKm taif- 
connectedwith this event which xutKu. This meotion of Phi- 
is peculiar to the narrative of lomelium, a town of Phrygia, 
Polybius, and which requires to and very remote from the scene 



be considered. The Isiondans 



1, seems very suspiaous. 



■, says the historian, itiiM- I should be inclined to Bubsti- 

m c^iai ^ff^tau- Toi^ fof "Ctf- tUte fa^Xu. 

//.■^atif {■KUTEoiraiUni.i, ^iXofiiiXor, ' Some MSS. read Isinda. 

T^v T> xifat i^aaof airSr iuima- 
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this direction that a modern traveller, Mods. Co- 
rancez, observed some very considerable ruins as he 
was journeying from the latter town precisely in the 
line along which I have supposed the Roman consul 
to have moved, only in a contrary direction. Accord- 
ing to this gentleman, the remains in question are 
to be seen on some high laud about twelve miles 
north-west of Adalia, They are very extensive, 
covering a space of ground of about a square league, 
and having the appearance of a city overthrown by 
an earthquake. Outside the walls were numberless 
tombs cut out of the rock °. 

Tennessus, which has been already alluded to, is fi 
supposed by Strabo to have been a fortress of some 
note as early as the time of the ancient Solymi. 
(XIII. p. 630.) Its commanding situation at the 
entrance of the defiles, by which Pisidia communi- 
cated with Pamphylia and Lycia, must always have 
rendered it a place of importance, and in all military 
transactions we find its occupation considered to be 
of great consequence. 

Arrian relates that Alexander, after reducing As- 
pendus, Perga, and other towns of Pamphylia, " set 
" out on his march into Phrygia. His route was by 
" the city of Tennessus. These men are of the Pi- 
" sidian nation, and barbarians : they occupy a site 
" which is very lofty and precipitous on every side, 
" and the road which passes close to the city is diffi- 
" cult ; for the mountain reaches down from the city 
" to the road, and there it terminates. But there is 

n Itineraire, &c p. 391 — Valeriao; the l^nds vary in 

394. There are coins belong- IXIN. and ISINAEON. Seatin. 

ing to this town as low down p. 93. 
as the reigns of Gordianiu and 

u a 
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" over against it another mountain, not less precipi- 
" tous ; and these heights form a gate, as it were, in 
" the road ; and it is possible, by occupying these 
" mountains with a small force, to render the passage 
" impracticable." On this occasion, the Termessians 
having come out with their whole force, had occu- 
pied both mountains. Alexander, however, having 
observed that the main body of the barbarians re- 
tired at night to the town, leaving a small force to 
guard the pass, seized this opportunity of pushing 
forward with the light troops; and having easily 
dislodged the enemy, led his army in safety through 
the defiles. Alexander, however, despairing of taking 
the town, after receiving a deputation from the people 
of Selge, who though Pisidians were at enmity with 
the Termessians, continued his march. (I. 27, 28.) 
This must also have been the route of the consul 
Manlius, after having relieved Isionda, and received 
the submission of Termessus ; but we have many to- 
pographical details, as we shall presently see, in the 
Roman historian, which are wanting in the narra- 
tive of Arrian. To conclude with Termessus, the 
description of the latter historian agrees in a re- 
markable manner with Greneral Koehler's observa- 
tions on his journey from Adalia to Burdnr. After 
quitting the former city he joiu^eyed to Sid^ikli, 
seven hours due north along the river Duden, the 
Catarrhactes of antiquity. " From Bidjikti to Ka- 
" rdbunar Ktvi, nine hours ; the first two hours 
" over the same rugged plain, not far from the ri- 
'* ver. The two great ranges on the west and north 
" of the plains of Adalia now approach each other, 
*' and at length are only divided by the passes through 
" which the river finds its way. The road, how- 
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" ever, leaves this gorge to the right, and ascends 
"■ the mountain by a paved winding causeway, a 
" work of great labour and ingenuity. At the foot 
" of it, in the plain, are the ruins of a castle, and of 
" many towers and gateways of elegant architecture, 
" with cornices, capitals, and fluted columns, lying 
" upon the ground. Sarcophagi, with their covers 
" beside them, are seen in great numbers, as well in 
" the plain, as for a considerable distance up the 
" aide of the hill : some of them were of large size, 
" many with inscriptions. At the top of this for- 
" midable pass, which was anciently commanded by 
" the city, standing at the foot of it, the road enters 
" an elevated level surrounded with mountains, and 
" proceeds along a winding valley amidst rocks and 
" precipices *." There can be no question that the 
pass and ruins in question are those of Termessus. 
In additioQ to the ancient authorities already ad- 
duced, I would quote the commentary of Eustathius 
on Dion. Perieg. {v. 858.) and Steph. Byz. (v, Tep- 
luffffo's. Hierocl. p. 680.) It is to be noticed, that at 
a late period the see of Tennessus had united to it 
the churches of two other neighbouring places, called 
Jovia ('lojSi'a) and Eudoda; (Hierocl. loc. cit. where 
see the coramentary of Wesseling y.) We may now 
return to Livy's account of the march of Manlius. 
Quitting Pampbylia, we are not told in what direc- 
tion, but probably by a different route from that by 
Termessus, he encamped on the first day near the 



' Leake's Asia Minor, page epigraph is generally TEPMH2- 
133 — 135. ZBQN, somaimes with the dis- 

T The medals of Ternieasux tinctive epithet of MElZONflN. 
go down in the series of empe- Sestiu. p. 96. 
rors as low as Severus. The 

U 3 
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T>umi river Taurus, which must be either a branch of the 
Cestrus, or the Emymedon ; the next he halted at a 
small place called Xyliue-Come, which implies a vil- 
lage composed of wooden houses, and probably si- 
tuate in the chain of Taurus. This pass is per- 

SHDordn haps that which Polybius calls Saporda : that which 
he names Climax, I conceive to be the defile of Ter- 
messus. (V. 73.) Proceeding from thence, the con- 
sul reached, after some days successive marching, 

Connwtu the town of Cormasa: this Polybius, relating the 
same events, calls Kvpfuxira. (XXII. 19.) We have 
some indication also of the situation of this place in 
the Table Itinerary, which places it on the road 
leading from Laodicea on the Lycus to Perga. The 
distance between the latter city and Cormasa is 
twelve miles, which, as Col. Leake justly remarks, 
cannot be correct, since it was several days' march 
ftx>m the Pamphylian frontier, according to Livy, 
and Ptolemy has placed it in Pisidia : instead there- 
fore of twelve, it is probable we should read forty. 
The distance from Cormasa to Themisonium in Phry- 
gia is thirty-four miles, according to the Itinerary ; 
but this likewise I should imagine to be defective. 

Dana. From Cormasa the Roman army proceeded to Darsa, 
the nearest town, which the inhabitants had deserted, 
leaving however behind abundant supplies of every 
kind. The fragments of Polybius omit the mention 
of this place, nor does it occur in any other Writer, 
unless it be thfe Dyrzela of Ptolemy ; in Hierocles (p. 
674.) it is Zorzila, but the Notitise write Zarzela. 
On quitting Darsa the Roman forces passed by some 
lakes, or marshes, when a deputation was received 

i.\->inae. froui the towu of Lysiuoc, the citizens of which ten- 
dered their submission to the general. In Poly- 
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bius we read that " Cnseus (Manlius) having taken 
" the town of Cyrmasa, and a great booty, proceeded 
" forward : aud as tbey were marching along the 
" lake, tiiere arrived deputies from Lysinoe surren- 
" dering themselves." This town is clearly the same 
as the Lysinia of Ptolemy, which that ge<^rapher 
places to the north of Cormasa. The inhabitants 
were perhaps the Lasonii (Alysonii var. r.) of 
Herodotus. (III. 90. VII. 77.) The best clue 
to the discovery of its site would be burnished by 
that of the lake near which it stood. Col. Leake 
supposes it to be that of Bourdour, but this lay be- 
yond Sagalassus, which, as we shall see, the Roman 
army had not yet passed. I should rather imagine 
that it was the lake of Igridi, or Egreder, a very 
extensive hason, with islands, from which issues the 
river Dttden. It appears to have been called Acrio-AeriowH 
ten in the middle ages ', a name from which Egre- 
derseems derived by corruption. This broad lake is 
probably alluded to in a passage already quoted from 
the poet Choerilus, and being well known generally 
as the Pisidian lake, would require no more definite 
appellation from Polybius, whom Livy closely copies. 

The army next entered on the territory of Saga-Siigsi«i»u» 
lassus, which Livy describes " as fertile, and abound- 
" ing in every species of produce. The Pisidians 
" inhabit it, by fiu- the most warlike people of 
" that country ; a circumstance which adds to their 
" spirit, in conjunction with the fertility of the 
" soil, and the thickness of the population, and the 
" strength of their town, in regard to which few 
" cities could be compared to it." This account 

' he Martini^re erroneously TattKB Palus, under the word 
nupposea it, on ihe authority of Acrioleri. 
Delisle, to be the same as the 
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agrees remarkably with what Arrian reports of the 
same town ; he informs us that Alexander, after 
traversing the defiles of Termessus, marched on to 
Sagalassus. " This too," says he, " was no small 
" city. The Pisidians likewise inhabited it, and 
" whereas all the Pisidians are a warlike people, 
" these appeared to be the most warlike part of 
" them. On this occasion they had occupied a hill 
" in advance of their town, because it did not appear 
" less capable of defence than the wall, and awaited 
" the enemy." Alexander, however, after a sharp 
conflict, drove the Sagalassians from their position, 
and took their town by assault; after which, ^e 
rest of Pisidia submitted to his arms. (I. 38.) 
The Roman general did not attack the city, but by 
ravaging their territory compelled the Sagalassians 
to come to terms. They submitted to a contribution 
of fifty talents, S0,000 medimni of wheat, and the 
same quantity of barley. Strabo states also that 
Sagalassus was one of the chief towns of Pisidia, 
and that after passing under the dominion of Amyn- 
tas, tetrarch of Lycaonia and Galatia, it was annexed 
to the Roman province ; he adds, that it was only 
one day's march from Apamea. (XII. p. 569.) It 
appears, however, from Arrian, that Alexander was 
five days on the road between the same towns, but 
this may be reckoned from his first arrival before 
Sagalassus, and he seems- to have halted some time 
after the capture of the town to receive the submis- 
sion of the surrounding fortresses. Sagalassus is fur- 
ther noticed by Pliny, (V. 24.) Ptolemy, (p. 121.) Hie- 
rocles, (p. 673.) the Ecclesiastical Notices, and Acts 
of Councils, which prove it to have been a bishop- 
rick. The name was sometimes written Selgessus, 
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as we are told by Strabo. (loc. at. Cf. Steph. Byz. 

Lucas, the celebrated trareller, bad already re- 
ported the existence of considerable ruins at Agla- 
aoun, a small place south of the Turkish town of 
Isbartek, and the affinity of names -naturally led to 
the idea that these remains occupied the site of 
Sagalassus. This has since been satisfactorily con- 
firmed by the researches of Mr. Arundell. He de- 
scribes them as situate on the long terrace of a lofty 
moiintain, rising above the village of AgUuoun, and 
consisting chiefly of massy walls, heaps of sculp- 
tured stones, and innumerable sepulchral vaults in 
the almost perpendicular side of the mountain. A 
little lower down the terrace are the considerable 
remains of a building, and a lai^ paved oblong 
area, full of fluted columns, pedestals, &c. about 
240 feet long ; a portico, nearly 300 feet long, and 
twenty-seven wide; and beyond this, some magni- 
ficent remains either of a temple or gymnaaitun. 
Above these rises a steep hill, with a few remains 
on the top, which was probably the Acropolis. There 
is also a large theatre in a fine state of preservation. 
Several inscriptions, with the words SAFAAASZEaN 
nOAIS, left no doubt as to the identity of these no- 
ble ruins*. Here our examination of the march of 
Cn. Manlius through Pisidia terminates, since he 
afterwards quits that province, and enters Phrygia. 
Of Alexander's route, beyond Sagalassus, we learn 
thus much from Arrian : " that he proceeded towards 
" Phrygia by tbe lake Ascania, in which salt crystal- 
" lizes naturally, nor do tbe inhabitants use any 

* A Visit to the Seven Churchei of Ana, &c. p. 132—143. 
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" other." (1. 29.) Pliny also alludes to the same lake, 
and its natural history. (XXXI. 10.) It is doubtless 
the modem lake of ^oure^r, which exhibits the same 
phenomenon''. Before we quit the neighbourhood 
of Sagalassus, it may be as well to mention certain 
places, respecting which there is some uncertainty 
whether they belong to Pisidia, properly so called, 

^^^^or to Milyas. Of these, Cressopolis, or Cretopolis, is 

H>*- assigned by Polybius, in his account of the ope- 
rations of Garsyeris, to the latter district. That 
general having entered Milyas, is said to have en- 
camped near the town of the Cretans, (K^wv Wxiv,) 
close to the passes leading into Pamphylia, and at 
that time occupied by the Belgians. (V. 72.) Ptolemy, 
who' writes the name Cressopolis, enumerates it 
among the towns of Cabalia, which in his system 
seems to include Milyas. (p. 123.) I should be dis- 
posed to identify this town with some ancient re- 
mains near Suttakli, between Termessus and Bour- 

'*'* "* dour, and south-west of Sagalassus. Pogla, also as- 
signed to Cabalia by Ptolemy, is corruptly written 
Socla, (S««Ao,) by Hierocles, who gives it to Pam- 
phylia. (p. 680.) It was a small place at that time, 
as the word A^j/tof prefixed to the name implies. It 
nevertheless had an episcopal churchy and some of 
its coins are yet extant^. 

Henede- Meuedemium, which follows in Ptolemy's list of 
the Cabalian towns, is also assigned by Hierocles to 
Pamphylia, (p. 680,) where Wesseling very properly 

iinuopn. corrects A^/Mu MevcStvc'a to MEvsS^jtuav. Uranopolis, 
which the Alexandrian geographer likewise ascribes 

" Aruadell's Visit, &c. Deciiu, epigraph, nnPAEnN. 

•= Gm^. Sacr. p. 672. Sestini, p. 94. 

^ Of tlie reigns of Geta and 
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to Cabalia, is unknown to other authorities. Arias- Ariums, 
SU8 is probably the same with Aarassus, or Arassus, ml "^ 
one of the Pisidian cities mentioned by Strabo, from 
Artemidonis; (XI2. p. 570.) but Hierodes also writes 
Ariassus under the head of Pamphylia, (p. 681.) so 
do the Acts of Councils and medallic monuments^. 
Corbasa, as it is written in Ptolemy and the eccle-corbou. 
siastical records, is the Colbasa of Hierocles. (p. 681 .) 
We find also, from Ptolemy, that there was a town 
named Milyas, and his authority derives support luiiyai 
from coins'; and Hierocles, (p. 680.) who has a"' 
place called Xw/jis/xvAjoSiko, in Pamphylia. 

The Byzantine historians speak of a town, named Stnopoik. 
Sozopolis, whicb must have been situate on the bor- 
ders of Pisidia and Pamphylia. Nicetas reports, that 
it was taken from the Turks byJohnComnenus, (Ann. 
p. 9.) but it was retaken by them. (Ann. p. 169- B.) 
Cinnamus says it was near the lake Pasgusa. (p. 13.) 
Hierocles assigns it to Pisidia; (p. 672.) and from 
some ecclesiastical documents quoted by WesseUng, 
it appears to have been at no great distance from 
Antiocfa of Pisidia. (Evagr. Hist. Eccl. III. 33. Act. 
Zoeim. tom. III. Jul.) Lucas observed some remains 
of antiquity at a site called Souxou, south of Agio- 
*Qun and Isharteh, on the road to AdaUa, which 
probably belong to this town. 

We have now to enter upon that part of Pisidia 
which lies to the east, and north of Sagalassus. At 
the distance of thirty stadia from that city, in a 
northerly direction, was the important fortress of 
Cremna, which, as Strabo reports, had long been Cremiu. 

e Sestin, p. 93. Impentorii ' Milyas. Autonomi. Epig. 
tantum Sept. Seven, &c. Epi- Ml. R^i Alexandri MngDi, 
graphe, APIASIEtlN. p. 9.^. 
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looked upon as impregnable; but it was at length 
taken by the tetrarch Amyntas, with some other 
places, in bis wars against the Pisidians. This port 
was considered afterwards by the Romans to be of 
such military consequence, that they established a 
colony there. (XII. p. 569. Cf. Ptol. p. 124. Hie- 
rocl. p. 681. Zozim. I. c. 60^.) It is geoerally sup- 
posed that this town is represented by the modem 
fort of Kehrinax, occupying a commanding situation 
between labarteh and the lake Egreder. Isbartek, 
which is the capital of the government of Hamed, 
the modem name for Pisidia, has taken the place 

Bui*. probably of Baris, which Ptolemy assigns to Phry- 
gian Pisidia. (p. 1S3.) Hierodes and the episcopal 
records also ascribe it to Pisidia''. A modem tra- 
veller reports the existence of some mins io and 
near IsbartehK 

Between Cremna and Sagalassus was another 

suidilium. fortress, named Sandallum, which Amyntas did not 
attempt to conquer. (Strab. loc. cit Steph. Byz. v. 

OroMidfc Sm^a^iov^.) The Oroandenses were a people of Pi- 
sidia> occupying a considerable tract of country, and 
not unfrequently mentioned in history. Though 
their town Oroanda did not lie apparently on the 
route followed by Manlius, they were summoned to 
submit to the Roman power ; and their deputation 
followed the army to its camp on the borders of 
Galatia. The sum of 200 talents imposed on them 
as a contribution proves the wealth and consequence 



K The coinR of Cremna are Severi Alexandri. Epigrapbe, 

all imperial. The epigraph is BAPHNON. p. 95. 
COL. CRE. or CREMNA. Ses- I Anindell s Visit, &c. p. 1 3 1 . 

tin. p. 95. I' Sandalium. Autonomua u- 

>> Baris. ImperaUtriua uniciis niciis. Epigraphe, SAMAAAI. 
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of the place. They were employed afterwards as 
spies, to report tlie strength and position of the 
GaUograecian armies. (Liv. XXXVIII. 18, ig.) This 
service did not, howeveri exempt them from the pay- 
ment of the sum at which they had been taxed. 
(XXXVIII. 37—39.) It is remarkable that Strabo 
should have made no mention of Oroanda, but it is 
noticed by Pliny as one of the principal cities of 
Pisidia ; (V. 24.) and elsewhere he speaks of the 
Oroandicus tractus, as a district of the same province, 
bordering on Galatia. He also connects it with part 
of Milyas and Baris ; (V. 42.) and if we have been 
right in identifying the latter place with labartek, 
this would fix Oroanda not far from the lake of 
Egreder, on the north side of it. Ptolemy stations 
the Oroandici between Isauria and Pisidia, which 
would remove them rather more to the south. D'Au- 
vJlle imagined that there was some similarity be- 
tween the name of Oroanda and that of Hatoiran, 
a fortress on the northern side of lake Egreder, a 
position which corresponds sufficiently with the data 
of ancient get^aphy. 

At the north-eastern extremity of the province Anu'ociJa 
we must look for the site of the Pisidian Antioch, a"* 
city of considerable importance, and interesting from 
its historical recollections, especially those connected 
with the labours of St. Paul in Asia Minor. We 
learn from Strabo that it was founded by a colony 
from Magnesia on the Meander ; this probably took 
place under the auspices of Antiochus, ftvm whom it 
derived its name. On the defeat of that monarch it 
was annexed at first to the territory of Eumenes ; 
then to the principality of Amyntas, and on bis 
death it reverted to the Roman people, who sent a 
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colony there, and made it the capital oi a procoa- 
Bular goremment We find attached to this dty 
one of those singular pontifical offices of which we 
have so many instances in Asia Minor. The wor- 
ship of Men Arcxus, with which this priesthood was 
connected, had probably been derived from the Mag- 
nesians : it was apparently on a great scale, and ex- 
tensive estates and numerous slaves were annexed 
to the service of the temple, but the whole was abo- 
lished on the death of Amyntas. (Strab. XII. p. 577. 
Cf. XII. p. 557.) The circumstances connected with 
the visit of St. Paul and Barnabas to Antiocb of 
Pisidia are related in the ISth chapter of the Acts. 
We there learn that the apostle and his companion had 
proceeded in the first instance to Perga from Cyprus, 
and £rom thence had reached Antioch of Pisidia, 
where they entered into a synagogue on the sabbath- 
day ; and when they bad sat down, the rulers of the 
synagogue, probably judging from their appearance 
that they were strangers, and qualified to give in- 
struction to the people, invited them to address the 
assembly. Upon this Paul stood up, and delivered 
a short but most admirably comprehensive discourse, 
setting forUi the promises made to the patriarchs, 
and their accomplishment in oiur Saviour's person ; 
his crucifixion, passion, and resurrection; and, fi- 
nally, explaining the great doctrine of the atone- 
ment, and warning them of the danger of rejecting 
the proffered salvation. Such was the effect of this 
eloquent address, that the Gientiles besought the apo* 
stle that the same doctrine might be preached to 
them on the following sabbath. On this occasion it 
is said, " that almost the whole city came together 
" to hear the word of God. But when the Jews 
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" saw the multitudes, they were filled with envy, 
" and spake against those things vhich were spoken 
" by Paul, contradicting and blaspheming. Then 
" Paul and Barnabas waxed bold, and said. It was 
" necessary that the word of Grod should first have 
" been spoken to you : but seeing ye put it from 
" you, and judge yourselves unworthy of everlasting 
" life, lo, we turn to the Gentiles." The efiect of this 
declaration was very great, for the Gentiles flocked 
to the preaching of the apostles. " And the word 
" of the Lord was published throughout all the re- 
" gion. But the Jews stirred up the devout and 
" honourable women, and the chief men of the city, 
" and raised persecution against Paul and Barnabas, 
" and expelled them out of their coasts. But they 
" shook off the dust of their feet against them^ and 
" came unto Iconium." It is evident from the whole 
narrative that Antioch was then a large and flou- 
rishing town, and the resort of a great many Jews. 
The sacred historian informs us, that St. Paul and 
his companion returned again thither on quitting 
Lycaonia, and passed through Pisidia, confirming 
the disciples, and appointing elders in every chureh. 
(XIV. 21.) In Pliny's time we find Antioch digni- 
fied with the title of Colonia Caesarea, (V. 34.) which 
is confirmed by the existing coins ; these afford rea- 
sons for supposing that it dates from the reign of 
Tiberius K Antioch seems originally to have been 
included in that part of Phrygia named Parorea, as 
we collect from Strabo, who terms it Antioch " near 



■i ADtJochia. EpigrapUe, (liuin.COL.Ci£S.ANTIOCH. 

ANTIOC. vel ANTIOCH. et S. R. in multis, et constans, 

COL. ANT. Imperatorii co< Cultus Dei Mensb. MEN. 

piosi a Tibcrio usque ad Clau- MENSIS. Settin. p. 96, 
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'* Pisidia," rather than " of Pisidia." The get^^rapher, 
describing the district above-mentioned, says, " Phiy- 
" gia Farorea stretches from east to west, following 
" the direction of a chain of mountains, on eadi side 
" of which we find an extensive plain, with a city. 
" On the north is situate Philomelium ; on the other, 
" or south side, lies Antioch, said to be near to Pisi- 
" dia ; the former is in the plain, the latter on a 
" hill." (XII. p. 577.) This passage in Strabo, and 
the notation of the. Table Itinerary, are the only 
data we have for fixing the locality of this once flou- 
rishing town, and yet these have not been sufficient 
to lead to the discovery of its ruins. D'Anville 
looked upon Ak-cher as the representative of An- 
tioch, but this would be placing that town on the 
great road from Apamea to Iconium, which does not 
appear to have been the case. According to the 
Table, it lay on a cross communication between Apa- 
mea and Side in Pamphylia ; the stages being, from 
Apamea to Apollonia, twenty-four miles ; to Antioch 
in Pisidia, forty-five ; to Side, eighty. The same 
road appears to fall in with the great route above- 
mentioned at Iconium, distant &om Antioch sixty 
miles. Antioch would thus seem to form a triangle 
with Iconium and Philomelium ; and if we have been 
rig^t in placing Apamea^ibotus at Dinglare, we 
must measure sixty-nine miles from thence towards 
Iconium, taking care to keep south of Philomelium 
This perhaps will lead to the discovery of this an- 
cient site ; but until this part of Asia is carefully ex- 
plored, we must remain ignorant of the precise po- 
sition it occupied. I see that in Greneral Lapie's 
map it is fixed at a spot called Fermak, about twelve 
miles to the west of Ak-cher, and on a little river 
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which falls into the lake called Aiou-Gheul in the 
same map. If there are any considerable mios at 
Fermak, the localities would agree sufficiently well 
in point of distance, except that this spot is more 
than sixty miles from Iconium ; but it is certain 
Uiat we cannot place much reliance on the state- 
ments of the Table Itinerary. Antioch would seem 
from its coins, to have been situated near a small 
stream called Anteus, which would agree with the 
Caxma of General Lapie. 

It appears from Hierocles and the ecclesiastical 
records that Antioch was the metropolitan see of Pi- 
sidia till a late period. Mention, I think, is made 
of it in Cedrenus in the reign of Besilius. (p. 688.) 
We leam^from Ulpian that the colonial rights of 
Antioch were of the class denominated jus Italicum. 
(Dig. Tit. XV. de Cens.) In this part of Pisidia 
were a few other towns, which at an earlier period 
belonged to Phrygia Parorea, and in Pliny's tame 
bad been annexed to Lycaonia, as he expresses it, 
*• in Asiaticam jurisdictionem versa ;" he then enu- 
merates the Pbilomelienses, Tymbriani, Leucolithi, 
Pelteni, Tyrienses. (V. 24.) The former of these 
have been already discussed under the head of Phry- 
gia. TTie Tymbriani are probably the people of ^^ " 
Tyrabrium, or Tymbrias, a place adverted to by Xe- Tymbrio. 
nopfaon in the Anabasis. He states that it lay on 
Cyrus's route to Iconium, and that near it was to be 
seen the fountain of Midas, where that king caught 
the satyr, (meaning Silenus,) after intoxicating him 
with wine. (I. 2. 13.) The Acts of Councils, and 
other ecclesiastical records, number Timbrias among 
the episcopal sees of Pisidia, and there is little doubt 

VOL. II. X 
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that we ougbt to adopt Wesseling's emendation of 
Strabo, and read Teft^pidia for B/uoSa '. Staph. Byz. 
writes the name Tembrium ; Charax, Tymbrium ; 
Menander, Tembricum. (v. Hf/A^fuv.) This town 
must be sought for near Isakli, south of Btdwudun. 
I- Tyriseum, another Pisidian town on this border, 
was ten parasangs, and two days' march nearer to 
Iconium. Cyrus halted here three days, and re- 
viewed his troops : whence it appears that it was si- 
tuated in a plain, probably near the modem Ak' 
sker. {Anab. I. 2. 13.) We have the authority of 
Artemidorus, quoted by Strabo, for Imowing that 
Tyriaeum was on the great Phrygian road between 
Pbiloraelium and Laodicea Combusta. The above- 
mentioned geographer reckoned 500 stadia, or ra- 
ther better, from Holmi, the first point in the Paro- 
rea to Tyriaeum, beyond which Lycaonia commenced. 
(XIV. p. 663.) We see, however, that Pliny in- 
cludes Uie latter town in Fisidia, as does also Hie- 
rocles. (p. 672.) 

The following Pfsidian towns seem to have been 
situate on the same frontier. Amblada, which pro- 
duced a sort of wine useful for medicinal purposes. 
(Strab. XII. p. 570. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. V'^AaSa ■".) 
Adada, named by Artemidorus, (ap. Strab. loc. ciL) 
Ptolemy, (p. 124.) and Hierocles, (p. 674.°) 

Conana is erroneously written Comana in Pto- 
lemy, (p. 124.) and Hierocles, {p. 680.) as we are 

1 Note to Hierocles, p. 674. Conimodus.andCaracalla. Epi- 

Timbrias. Imperatorius unicus graph, AMBAA&EnN. Sesdni, 

Madriani. Epigrephe.TIMBPlA- p. 94. 
AEON. p. 127. " Coins of Valerian and Gal- 

■^ There are imperial coins lienus, AAAAEflN. p. 94. 
of Amblada, of M. Aurelius, 
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authorized to infer from the existing coins of this 
town". Prostanna is acknowledged by Ptolemy, Pnnttmia. 
(p. 124.) and the Acts of Councils. It has also a 
place in numismatic ge<^raphyP. Seleucia, surnamed Seieuda. 
Sidera, as appears from Hieroctes (p. 673.) and the**"*"*" 
Notitise, is assigned by Ptolemy to Phrygian Pi- 
sidia. (p. 133.^) Ptolemy notices in the same dis- 
trict, Obasa, which is more correctly written 01ba£a,oibu*. 
and affords proofs of having once been a Roman 
colony'. Dyrzela, we have supposed to be the Darsa Dynda. 
of Livy. Orbanassa and Talbenda are unknown toOitnnuu. 

^. •' , Talbaoda. 

otner geographers. 

We have yet to speak of that southemraost por- 
tion of Pisidia which follows the range of Taurus 
from Termessus to the conhnes of Isauria, and con- 
sequentiy borders on Pamphylia. This tract of 
country contained the most celebrated and powerfiil 
city of the whole country, I mean Selge, which Seige. 
boasted of a Grecian origin; having first been 
founded, as it is reported by Calchas, and subse- 
quently having received a colony of Lacedaemonians. 
Whatever doubts may arise as to the former of these 
events, we cannot reasonably refuse to receive the 
latter, since it is spoken of as an acknowledged fact 
by authors of the highest credit, such as Polybius 
and Strabo. 

o Conane. Autonomiu uoi- POC. 

cm. Epigraphe, KONANBON. i Tlie name of RAATAiCCE- 

ImpentoniM.Aurdii,&c. Ses- ABTKEON would lead to the 

tm. p. 95. idea that it had been restored 

P Proatanna, Autonomiu u- by Claudius. Sestin. p. 96. 

nicus. Epigraphe, nOAIC. et in ' Olbasa. ImperaL Mataat. 

R. nPOCTANNKON. Impera- Epigraphe, COL. JUL. AVO. 

torii cum capita CI. Gotbici. OLBASEN.OordianiPii.COL. 

Epij^. OPOCTANNEnN. Men- OLBA. 
tio situs a Monte Viaro. OTIA- 
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DioMTs. Pebieg. 858. 
(Cf. Kustath. ad loc. Steph. Byz. v. ^Kyyi.) From 
the superiority of its laws and government, and the 
bravery of its citizens, Selge soon surpassed all the 
neighbouring towns in population and power ; the 
number of its inhabitants being at one time, as 
Strabo reports, not less than 30,000. The nature of 
the country in which it was situate, greatly con^ 
tributed also to the preservation of its independence. 
It was difficult of access, being surrounded by preci- 
pices and beds of torrents, which joined the Cestnu 
and the Eurymedon, and required bridges to make 
them passable. Owing to these circumstances, the 
Selgians were never subject to foreign sway, but 
remained in the quiet enjoyment of their liberty. 
When Alesander traversed Pisidia, they deputed an 
embassy to that monardi, and conciliated his favour 
and friendship. Arrian, who relates this circum- 
stance, -reports that their city was large, and the 
people brave and warlike ; he adds, that they were 
at enmity with the Telmiasians. (I. 28.) Polybiua 
has made us acquainted with another interesting, 
but subsequent period, in the history of Selge. At 
the time when Achaeus had subjected the greatest 
portion of Asia Minor, and had attained to a degree 
of power enjoyed by no sovereign of that country 
since the time of Croesus, we learn from that histo- 
rian that the people of Fednelissus, a Pisidian town, 
on the Pamphylian frontier, were besieged by the 
Selgians. Despairing of resisting their powerful ad- 
versaries, the Pednelissiaus earnestly besought A- 
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chaeus to s^ndtliein succours. The ambitious monarch 
eagerly seized this opportunity of extending his cod- 
queste, and immediately despatched a force of 6000 
foot and 500 boree, under the command of Garsye- 
ris, to their aid. The Selgians, having learnt that 
this succour was approaching, were not slow in 
occupying the different passes which led into their 
country, and destroying the roads and approaches. 
Oarsyeris having advanced as far as Cretopolis, in 
Milyas, found bis further progress obstructed by 
these measures ; be therefore had recourse to strata- 
gem, in the hope of deceiving the enemy. He with- 
drew bis forces to the rear of the passes, and ap- 
peared to be in full retreat. The Selgians, deceived 
by this feint, abandoned the strong posts they bad 
seized, and retired to their city. No sooner bad 
they retired, than the general of Achaeus marched 
rapidly forward, passed the mountains without oppo- 
sition, and descended upon Perga, leaving an officer 
named Pbayllus, to guard the defiles. He then com- 
menced negotiations with the principal towns of 
Pisidia and Pamphylta, for the purpose of increas- 
ing his army, which was too small to effect the con- 
quest of Selge. The Selgians having discovered 
their error, attempted to dislodge Phayllus from the 
passes ; but they were beaten back with loss, and 
forced to desist from the attempt. They neverthe~ 
less persevered in the si^^ of Pednelissus, and 
pressed their attacks with greater vigour. Oarsyeris 
having now succeeded in collecting a large force, 
advanced toward that town, and pitched bis catiip 
at some distance from it, in the hope of compelling 
tiie enemy to raise the siege. The Selgians, how- 
ever, not only intercepted a convoy, which he at- 
x3 
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tempted to introduce JDto the town, but proceeded 
to assault the camp of Garsyeris. Success seemed 
for a time to favour their daring enterprise, till at 
length Garsyeris leading out the cavalry, charged 
them in the rear, whilst the infantry, relieved by 
this manoeuvre, resumed the offensive in firont. The 
Pednelissians now seized this opportunity to make a 
sally, and assailed the lines of the enemy, who, thus 
attacked on every side, gave way at all points, and 
fled in disorder to Selge. Garsyeris, following up 
his victory, advanced to that city, and prepared to 
invest it. The Belgians, greatly dejected by their 
late defeat, sent one of their principal citizens, 
named Logbasis, in whom they placed great con- 
■ fidence, to negociate with that general. Logbasis, 
however, betraying the trust refKwed in him by his 
countrymen, concerted measures with Garsyeris for 
putting Achaeus, who was daily expected, in pos- 
session of the city. 

On the day appointed, Logbasis and his friends 
and relatives armed themselves in his house, ready 
to cooperate with the enemy. Garsyeris led his 
troops against the Cesbediuin, (K(7/Se%ev,) or temple 
of Jupiter, which was the Acropolis ; and Achaeus 
himself, with the remainder, advanced towards the 
city. A shepherd, however, having beheld the troops 
in motion, brought the news to the senate, then 
assembled. The Belgians, alarmed at this intelli- 
gence, ran speedily to occupy the Cesbedium and 
other posts; some also proceeded to the house of 
Lt^basis, and discovering the treason he was plan- 
ning, destroyed him, together with bis family and 
partisans. After this, they granted liberty to all 
their slaves, and prepared to defend their walls. 
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Garsyeria seeing tiie citadel guarded, did not think 
it prudent to hazard an attack. But Acheeus, at- 
tempting to make himself master of the gates, was 
beaten bade with loss. The Selgians, however, 
ultimately despairing of being able to resist his 
power, sent deputies to sue for peace, which was 
granted to them on the following conditions : they 
agreed to pay immediately 400 talents, to restore 
the prisoners they had taken from the Fednelissians, 
and, after a certain time, to pay 300 talents in addi- 
tion. The Selgians then, says the historian, having 
been thus brought into danger by the faitiilessness 
of Logbasis, through their own courage, both pre- 
served their country, and did not disgrace their 
liberty, nor the affinity which subsisted between 
them and the Lacedaemonians. (V. 73 — ^77.) 

The territory of Selge, as Strabo reports, though 
mountainous, was of an excellent quality, and very 
productive; it yielded abundance of oil and wine, 
and afforded pasturage for great numbers of cattle. 
The forests too supplied a great variety of timber 
trees ; of these, the storax was particularly valua- 
ble, from its yielding a strong perfume. Selge was 
also noted for an ointment prepared from the iris 
root. (Strab. XII. p. 570, 571. Bin. XXI. 7. XV, 
7. XXIII. 4.) It is somewhat remarkable that Pliny 
should have omitted all mention of Selge in his geo- 
graphy, for we know, from its coins, that it still 
flourished in the time of Hadrian*. It appears also 
in the System of Ptolemy and the Synecdemus of 

■ Selge. AutODOmi. Epigr. demoniis ia aiun, Decii, CEA- 
SE. ZBA. lEAI-EriN. Inipera- TEflN AAKEAAIMONION OMO- 
torit ab HadriaDO usque ad Sa- NOIA. 
loninam. Concordia cum Loce- 
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Hleroeles; (p. 681.) but from the term s-oAt^ ap- 
plied to it by Zosimus, (V. 15.) it bad evidently- 
much fallen off from its pristine state. The ruins of 
this once flourisbing city are yet undiscovered, for 
no traveller has ex|^ored these solitary and patbless 
wilds of Taurus. We know generally from Strabo 
that it was situate near tbe sources of the Euryme- 
don and Cestrus ; and it is possible that its ruins 
may be those which Captain Beaufort heard of at 
AU^a; they were described " as extensive remains 
" of an ancient Greek city, with many temples, about 
" fifteen hours distance to the northward*." 

Pednelissus, which has already been brought under 
our notice in tbe history of Selge, is placed by Strabo 
near the Eurymedon, above Aspeudus. (XIV. p. 
667.) He there seems to ascribe it to Pampbylia, 
but he distinctly enumerates it elsewhere in tbe list 
of Pisidian towns, borrowed from Artemidorus. (XII. 
p. 570. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. UththnKroi.) Ptolemy also 
attaches it to Pisidia, (p. 124,) but Hierocles, who 
gives great estension to Pamphylia, brings it, to- 
gether with Selge, under that province, (p. 681.) 
Pednelissus" is also known from the ecclesiastical 
annals, and its coins''. To the east of Selge, and to- 
wards the confines of Cilicia and Isaurja, were the 
Etennians, or, as Strabo writes the name, the Caten- 
nians ; (KaTerotiir, XII. p. 570.) the former nomen- 
clature is that of Polybius, ('ErtyveiV) and seems |H*e- 
ferable» being confirmed by the Ecclesiastical No- 
tices. (V. 73.) He states, that they inhabited a 



* Karamania, p. 168. > luiperatorius uaicua Maxi- 

> Where, instead of nam*- mi CKsaria. Epig^. nEONH- 

Xv>^i<, we ought to read, witli AIIZEON. SesC p. 96. 

Wending, Ilfti^Xivv^. 
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moantainous tract of Fisidia, above Side, and sent 
8000 heavy armed soldiers to reinforce the army of 
Garsyeris ; a fact which demonstrates that they were . 
a numerous and warUke people. I am not aware, 
however, that any other author has noticed them, 
miless the name of their city is disguised in Hiero- 
des under that of Atmenia". We must look in the 
same canton for Lyrbe, a town of some note appa-l^rb^ 
rently, since it is mentioned by Dionysiiu the poet, 
(v. 858.) and is known from its coins to have flou- 
rished in the reign of Alexander Severus y. It is 
also ranked among the episcopal towns of Pamphy- 
lia by the Not. Eccles., and there is little doubt that 
it should be identified with the Lyrope of Ptolemy, 
though he places that town in Cilicia Trachea, (p. 
124.) Vinzela, of the same geographer, is clearly vinzeu. 
the Unzela of the Council of Nicaea ». Casa and Colo- Ca»«. 
brassus, which he likewise attributes to Cilicia Tra-aut. 
chea, are assigned to Pamphylia by the ecclesiastical 
records". 

Hierocles enables us to add the following to our 
list of Fisidian towns : (p. 672, 673.) Neapolis and NeapoUiu 
Limenae, which occur likewise in the Sacred Geo-Limenc. 
grapfay; Sabiufe, Sinethandus, or Siniandus, Ha-Sabina. 
drianopotis, Tymandrus; the three last are alsoduBjuve 
known to the councils. Eudoxiopolis, Justiniauo- HadriaiD^- 
polls, and Mallus ; these also find a place in the No-^ynuu. 
tices. Tityassus occurs in the list of towns adduced i::'iXxiO' 
by Strabo from Artemidorus, but it is corruptly ^,'tlniB. 

* There are autonotnouB and Epigr. ATPBEITON. Sesu p, 96. "''""'*■ 
imperial coins of Etenna. Epig. ' Geogr. Sacr. p. 25 1 . 

rr. ETBN. ETENNEON. Sesdn. > Geogr. Sacr. p. 249. Some 

p. 93. imperial coins, ioBcribed KAZA- 

7 Lyrbe imperat. ab Alex. TON, exist in a Few collections. 

Serero usque ad Saloninaro. Sestin. p. 93. 
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written, as Wesseling has observed, Pityassus. The 
reading Tityassus is confirmed by Hierocles, the 
TukaMu*. Ecclesiastical Notices, and coins'*. Tarbassus, also 
in Strabo's list, is unknown to the other geographi- 
cal authorities. Stephanus places, in the same pro- 
vince, Thyessus; (v. Qw<r<ro{.) Narmalis, mentioned 



Pen. apparently by Ephorus; (v. Nafi/MxAi$.) Pera; (v. 
Pydes nrtM ni7^) Pydes, a town and river; (v. TlvirK.) Tics, 

named like the Lycian city; (v. TA«f .) Tyrus, perhaps 

the same as Tyriseum; (v. Ty^(.) 

" TityBMus. Imperatorii Hadrvoi, Aotonini Pii, GeUe. Epi- 
graphe, TITTAXZSQN. Sestini, p. !)6. 
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SECTION XIII. 

CILICIA. 



Ori^u and history of the CiliciuM — BoundarieB and dmsioD of 
the province into Trachea, or Aapera, and Cainpestri»— Chain 
of Taurus and mouotain passes— Topography. 

The people whom the Greeks called Ciliciaiis, {K-U 
Aix«r,) were, in ancient times, termed Hypachsi, as 
Herodotus reports. The historian does not account 
for the origin of the name, which has somewhat of 
a Grecian air about it ; but he adds, that the appel- 
lation of Cilicians was subsequently derived from 
Citix, the son of Agenor, a Phoenician. (VII. 910 
This passage proves, at least, that there was a gene- 
ral notion among the Greeks that this people were 
an offset of the Syrian or Fh<£mcian family ; and it 
must be admitted that this opinion is so probable in 
ittielf, from the contiguity of the two nations, that it 
might be received on even less creditable testimony 
than that of the father of history. I am not aware 
that any ancient author has positively told us that 
the language of the Cilicians was the same with that 
of the Phoenicians; but this is very probable'; and at 
all events history bas informed us that some of the 
most ancient and considerable towns of their coun- 
try were founded by the Assyrians and PhcenicianB^. 
The Cilicians again were from the first a maritime 

' See Bocbait. Geogr. Sacr. 1. ch. 5. 
'' Viz. Tanus, Anchiale, and Celenderis. 
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people, which strengthens the notion of their con- 
nexion with the Phoenicians, since th^e are allowed 
on all hands to have first applied themselves to nau- 
tical affairs. There is another political feature which 
seems to distinguish the people, who are the subject 
of the present section, from the other tribes of Asia 
Minor, I mean that of being under the government 
of a king with an hereditary title. We find this 
prince, named Syennesis, in conjunction with Laby- 
netus, king of Babylon, acting as mediator between 
Alyattes and Cyaxares, who were at war, and finally 
recoociUiig them with each other. (Herod. I. 74.) 
Another Syennesis is mentioned as king of Cilicia, 
in the reign of Darius. (V. 118.) Another is said to 
have been an admiral in the fleet of Xerxes, but he 
is not styled king, and he is described as the son of 
Oromedon. (VII. 980 But we have frequent men- 
tion of a Cilician king of this name in the early part 
of the Anabasis, whence we collect that at this time, 
Cilicia, though tributary to the Persian king, was 
nominally under the government of its native princes. 
The Syennesjs, of whom Xenophon writes, bad in- 
tended opposing Cyrus in his march against his 
brother, and for that purpose is said to hare guarded 
for a time the defiles of Taurus; but his wife Epyaxa, 
seduced, it appears, by the Persian prince, prevailed 
OD him to abandon the cause of Artaxerxee, and not 
only to desist from opposing the progress of Cyrus, 
but even to supply him with sums of money for the 
payment of his troops. (I. 2.) It appears, indeed, 
that Cilicia, more especially that part which con- 
sisted of plains, was a wealthy country ; since we 
are informed by Herodotus, that it yielded to Darius 
a revenue of 500 talents, equal to that of Mysia and 
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Lydia together, besides 360 white horses. (III. 90.) 
XeDopfaon also describes it as a broad and beautiful 
plain, well watered, and atKHindiog in wine, and all 
kinds of trees, and yielding barley, millet, and other 
grain. (Anab. I. 2.) and Ammianus, " Ciiicia late 
" distenta dives omnibus bonis terra." (XIV. 8.) 
In a military point of view the importance of CilJeia 
was also very great, since it was surrounded by lofty 
mountains, presenting only one or two passes, and 
these easily secured by a small force against the 
lai^est armies. Had the Persians . known how to 
defend these, the younger Cyrus would never have 
reached the Euphrates, nor would Alexander have 
been able to penetrate to the plains of Issus, which 
witnessed the overthrow of Darius. (Arrian. II. 4.) 
At a later period we learn from Cicero, during 
his command there, what importance the Romans 
attached to the province of Ciiicia when it became 
necessary to cover Asia against the growing power 
of the Parthians. (Att. £p. V. SO.) Again, the 
mountain barrier of Ciiicia served to protect for a 
time the tottering empire of the east against the des- 
perate attacks of the Arabs and Turks ; and when 
these had been once fairly forced, the staudard of 
the prophet was soon beheld from the walls of Con- 
stantinople. As a maritime country, too, Ciiicia 
makes a considerable figure in history, since it fur- 
nished numerous fleets to the Persian monarchS) as 
well as the Syrian and Egyptian successors of Alex- 
ander. But it was more especially from the for- 
midable character of her [Hratical navy that Ciiicia 
has obtained a name in the seafaring annals of an- 
tiquity. Some idea of the alarm inspired by these 
daring rovers can be formed from the language of 
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Cicero, however exa^;erated we may suppose it to 
be for a political purpose. " Quis enim toto man 
*' loais per hos annos, aut tam firmum habuit prae- 
" sidium ut tutus esset ? aut tam abditus fuit, ut la- 
" teret ? Quis navigavit, qui non se aut mortis aut 
" servitutis periculo committeret cum aut faieme, aut 
" referto praedoQum man navigaret ? — Quam provin- 
" ciam tenuistis s pFsedouibua liberam per hosce aa- 
" DOS ? quod Tectigal Tobis tutum fuit ? quem so- 
" cium defendistis ? cui prsesidio, classibns vestris 
" fuistis ? quam inultas existimatia iusulas esse de- 
" sertas ? quam multas aut metu relictas aut a prse- 
" donibus captas iirbes esse sociorum." (Pro Leg. 
Man. ^. II.) Allowing the picture to be somewhat 
highly coloured, there remains enoiigh to shew that 
the evil was one of considerable magnitude, and which 
called forth great exertions on the part of the Ro- 
man government. The selection they made of Pom- 
pey, the greatest captain of the age, and the unusual 
powers intrusted to his management, prove this, and 
the statements of Appian and Plutarch are hardly 
behind that of Cicero. (Bell. Mithr. c. 93, &c. Plut. 
Mithr. et Pomp.) With his name, and the im- 
mense means placed at his disposal, he b^;an by re- 
storing confidence to the alarmed provinces and al- 
lies, and peace to the seas around Italy. Afterwards 
he proceeded to Cilicia, and in less than fifty days he 
reduced the whole province, either by force of arms 
or by terror. More than 20,000 of the pirates are 
said to have fallen into his hands : these he settled 
in the interior, or removed to more distant coun- 
tries, and thus entirely purged the shores of Asia of 
these nests of robbers. In tbe course of the war the 
Romans are said to have captured 378 ships and 
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burnt 1300. conquered 120 towns and castles, and 
to have slain 10,000 of the enemy. (Appian. Mith- 
rid, Plut. Pomp. Strab. XIV. p. 665.) The boun- 
daries of Cilicia are easily defined, being marked by 
the great chain of Taurus, which, skirting round the 
shores of the Pamphylian gulf, stretches afterwards 
towards the interior with a wide sweep, and finally 
closes round again upon the coast of the lesicus Si- 
nus at the Syrian gates. Cilicia is thus enclosed on 
all sides by the sea and the mountain belt of Taurus, 
and Amanue, which divides it from Isauria, Lycaonia, 
Cappadoda, and Syria. But the whole of the space 
thus girt round does not consist of plain : the most 
western part is nearly all occupied by the broad ridge 
of Taurus itself, which leaves scarcely any room for 
level land towards the sea. The nigged nature of 
this canton obtained for it the name of Trachea and 
Tracheotis ; while the larger and more easterly por- 
tion of the country was denominated Cilicia Cam- 
pestris, from its champaign character. Each of these 
will be discussed separately in their natural order. 
And first then, 

CILICIA TRACHEA. 
This highland tract extended along the shore from 
Coratxsimn, the first fortress on the side of Pam- 
phylia, to the river and town of Lamus, comprising 
an extent of about 1300 stadia. (Strab. XIV. p. 669.) 
Inland it reached to the higher summits of the cen- 
tral chain, on the confines of Isauria, properly so 
called. I say properly, because when the fierce ban- 
ditti, which occupied that country, had rendered 
themselves so formidable to the weak sovereigns of 
Constantinople, they found, in the fastnesses of Cili- 
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cia Trachea, a congenial soil for exteoding iheir sys- 
tem of robbery and plunder ; and in process of time 
the name of Isauria prevailed over that which had 
been attached to it in the age of classic geography. 
The Turks give generally the appellation of Itshil 
to Cilicia, but they divide it also into two pachaliks, 
those of Selefkieh and Adana : the former nearly 
comprises that which was anciently called Trachea. 
C!oracesium, the first place we come to on passiiq^ 
the boundary of Pamphylia, is described by Strabo 
as a strong and important fortress, situate on a 
steep rock. It was held for a long time by Diodo- 
tus Tryphon, a patrician who had revolted from the 
kings of Syria, and maintained himself against their 
power as an independent chieftain, till he was at 
length blockaded within one of his castles by Antio- 
cfaus, and driven to destroy himself, that he might 
not fall into the hands of that prince. This Try- 
phon was the first who, taking advantage of the in- 
dolence and want of enei^ of the Syrian monarchg, 
led the way for that system of piracy for which Ci- 
licia became afterwards so notorious. (XIV.- p. 66S. 
Appian. Syr. c. 67. Justin. XXXVI. 1.) Corace- 
sium was taken by Fompey in the piratical war. 
(Appian. Mithr.) It is also incidentally noticed by 
Livy. (XXXIII. 20. Cf. Scyl. p. 40. Plin. V. 27- 
Ptol. p. 134.) In the time of Hierocles it was under 
the Pamphylian jurisdiction, (p. 68S. Cf. Act Con- 
cil^.) The site of Coracesium corresponds with that 
of Alaya, which Captain Beaufort describes as *' a 
'f promontory rising ^Miiptly from a low sandy istlr- 
" mus, separated &om the mountains by a broad 

vith ihe legend RO- 
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" plain ; two of its sides are clifis, of great height, 
" and absolutely [terpendicular ; and the eastern side, 
" on which the town is placed, is so steep, that the 
" houses seem to rest on each other : in short it 
" forms a natural fortress, that might be rendered 
" impregnable ; and the numerous walls and towers 
" prove how anxiously its former possessors laboured 
" to make it sod." After 'Coracesium follows Sye-8y«d™. . 
dra, which occurs in Strabo. (loc. cit. Flor. IV. 2.) 

Cilicum per littora tutus 

Parva puppe fugtt : sequitur pars magna sentttus, 
Atl profugum collecta ducem ; parvisque Syedris, 
Quo pottu niitutque rates recipitque Selinus. 

LccAN. Phaks. VIII. S57. 
(Cf. Ptol. p. 124. Steph. Byz. v. Xieip^) Hierocles 
assigns it to Pamphylia. (p. 682.*) Captain Beau- 
fort observed some ruins on the summit of a steep 
hill, whose rugged ascent from the seashore deterred 
him from visiting it, which he Uiinks may be the 
site of Syedra ^ Beyond, Strabo places Amaxia, Anuxik. 
seated on a hill, and having a small harbour, where 
the timber cut in the woods was brought down to 
be shipped. This was mostly cedar, and it grew so 
plentifully in the country that Mark Antony made 
over the whole of this district to Cleopatra for the 
construction of her fleet. (XIV. p. 669. Steph. Byz. 
V. 'Afio^ia.) Then follows Laertes, a castle seated oni^ertM. 
a breast-shaped hill, and having below a small ha- 
ven. (Strab. XIV. p.669.) The Stadiasmus reck- 
ons 100 stadia between Coracesium and this place, 
which was probably not close to the sea, since Pto- 

d KaratuftDJa, p. 172. of Nero, Hadrian, &c. Epigr. 

> There are coidb beloneiDg ZTEAPRON. 
to this town, struck in Che reigns ' KaranMnia, p. 178. 
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lemy fixes it somewhat inland, (p. 1 24. Steph. Byz. 
V. Aa^pT^i.) Diogenea, the author of the Lives of 
the FhilosopherB, was a native of this town b. The 
ruins of Laertes are possibly those observed by Cap- 
tain Beaufort after the remains assigned to Syedra, 
above a little peninsula of rock where there is a 
cove, and from its head a considerable extent of ruin 
stretching up the hill. Several inscriptions were 
found, but none indicating the name of the place ''. 
SetiiKufl. Somewhat further the navigator discovers the 
Seiinnt^ mouth of the nvBT Selentit the Selinus of antiquity, 
jMopoiis- with a town and port of the same name. The latter 
existed in the time of Scylax, (p. 40.) and is noticed 
by Livy, {XXXIIl. 80.) but not by Strabo, who 
speaks only of the river. (Cf. Ptol. p. 124. Plin. V. 
37.) This town became afterwards memorable for 
the death of Trajan, which suddenly occurred there 
A. D. 117. (Xiphil. in Traj.) After this event Seli- 
nus assumed for a time the name of Trajanopolis, 
but its bishops were titular of Selinus some centu- 
ries later '. (Hierocl. p. 709.) Basil of Seleucia, in 
a passage cited by Wesseling, <Vit. S. Thecl. 11. 11.) 
describes it as reduced to a state of insignificance in 
his time, though once great and commercial. It 
was surrounded on almost every side by the sea, and 
seated on a precipitous rock, by which position it 
was rendered nearly impregnable. The following 
description of this ancient locality is supplied by 

B The ethnic A«;ti(&( b used *> Karamania, p. 179, 179. 

with refereace to this author, ■ The coina of Seliaiu are 

but Steph. Byz. gives only Aa- chiefly imperial. The epigraph 

i^it^ and Aa«^iM<. We find, iacomtnoDlyZEAlNOTZin.niOTe 

besides, Am^t/t5( on coins : they rarely TPAIANO. ZEAINO. Ses- 

areofthe reigns of Hadriao and tin. p. 103. 
the Antonines. Seatini, p. 101. 
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Captain Beaufort ** The hill and cape of Selinty 
" rises steeply from the plain on one side, and breaks 
" off into a chain of magnificent cliffs on the other ; 
" on the highest point of these are the ruins of a 
" castle, which commands the ascent of the hill in 
" every direction, and looks perpendicularly down 
*' on the sea. The whole of this hill was not in- 
" eluded in the ancient line of fortification ; the 
" western side was divided from the rest by a wall, 
'* which, slanting from the castle on the summit to 
" tlie mouth of the river, was broken into numerous 
" flanks, and guarded by towers. Inside of the wall 
" there are many traces of hoiises, but on the out- 
" side, and between the foot of the hill and the ri- 
" ver, the remans of some large buildings are yet 
" standing." They appear to be a mausoleum, per- 
haps that of Trajan, an agora, a theatre, an aque- 
duct, and some tombs''. 

The neighbouring tract of country bore the name 
of Selenitis, as appears from Ptolemy, and contained Srieniti 
some places of inferior note, such as lotape, men-i«l!^. 
tioned also by Pliny, (V. 27-) Hierocles, (p. 709.) 
and the Councils'. Pliny names with it Arsinoe *«"">«■ 
and Dorion ; the former of which is known also to Donon. 
Ptolemy. (Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 'Ap(7«>«;.) Returning to 
the coast we find a headland in the Stadiasmus, 
named Nesiazusa, distant 100 stadia from Selinus : Netiuuu 
then Zephelium, or rather, as Col. Leake justly cor- 
rects, Nephelium. Nepbelis is stated by Livy to be Nspheiii 



cient treaty of the Athenians. (XXXIII. 20.) What 

k Kartiniania, p. 186 — 192. Philip Jun. and Valeriao. Epi- 
■ 1'be coins of lotape belong graph, inTAnEITftN. Sestin. 
to the reigiu of the emperors p. 101. 
Y 2 
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treaty is here alluded to 18 not very evideot. Ne- 
pbelis, according to Ptolemy, was also a town, and 
this fact is further confirmed by numismatical evi- 
dence™. Strabo does not speak of Nephelis, but he 

^^pj^ points out, beyond Selinus, Cragus, an abrupt rock 
rising from the sea ; (loc. cit.) and Ptolemy places 

At>Aichi> near it a town called Antiochia, with the surname of 

pun. ad Cragum. (p. 124.) There seem also to be some 
numismatic records of its existence ". The Stadias- 
mus fixes Cragus twenty-five stadia from Nephelis. 
Captain Beaufort has the following observations on 
the supposed remains of this place. " We next came 
" to the ruins of an ancient town, which I appre- 
" hend must have been the Antiochia ad Cragum of 
" Ptolemy. Circumstances prevented an attentive 
" examination of this place, but it seems to have 
" been formerly of some consequence, though evi- 
" dently unfitted for a commercial settlement. A 
" square cliff, the top of which has been carefully 
" fortified, projects from the town into the sea ; 
" flights of steps cut in the rock lead from the land- 
" ing-place to the gates ; and on the other side there 
" is a singular arch in the clifis, with a sloping chan- 
" nel, as if intended for a slip fiir boats." Beyond 

ciumdru*. Cragus was Charadrus, distant, according to the ma- ' 
ritime geographer, 100 stadia. (Cf. Scyl. p. 40.) 
Strabo says it was a fortress, with a small harbour, 
situated at the foot of a lofty mountain named An- 
driclus, (the Stadiasmus writes Androclus.) Fnxn 
thence commenced a dangerous navigation, along a 

"Thesecoinsareveryancient, certa. Aiitonomus. Epigraphe, 
and the legend is in a character ANTIOXEON TON HPO . 



part Pboeniciao, and partly AKOI, read TON ITPOI TO 
Greek. Seatin. p. 102. KPAmi. 

» Sestin. p. 99- Antiochia In> 
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Ueak and ru|^i;ed coast called Platanistus, (Plata- 
nua in the StftfliasmuB,) as far as cape Anerourium. 
The brief description of the Greek geographer is 
most aptly illustrated by Captain Beaufort's eurvey. 
" Some miles further to the eastward we came to an 
** opening through the moimtains, with a small ri- 
" ver, on the banks of which there are a few shep- 
" herds' huts, and near to its mouth some modern 
" ruins. The natives call this place Karadran, 
" and both the name and situation accord with 
" those of Charadrus, a fort and harbour placed by 
" Strabo between Cragus and Anemurium, on a 
" rough coast called Platanistus. Rough and dreary 
" it may well be called, for between the plain of Se- 
*' Unty and the promontory of Anatnour, a distance 
" of thirty miles, the ridge of bare rocky hills that 
** forms the coast is interrupted but twice by narrow 
** valleys, which conduct the mountain torrents to 
" the sea. The great arm of mount Taurus, which 
« proceeds in a direct line from Alaya towards cape 
" Anamour, suddenly breaks off abreast of Kara- 
" dran, and was probably the mount Andriclus, 
" which Strabo describes as overhanging Chara- 
" dnis "." 

Anemurium was the southernmost point of allAnemo. 
Asia Minor, being only 350 stadia from cape Crom-n^ur^r" 
myon in Cyprus. (Strab. XIV. p. 670. Cf. Livy, 
XXXIII. 20. Pomp. Mel. 1. 13.) There was also a 
town of the same name, aa appears from Scylax, (p. 
40.) Pliny, (V. 27.) and Ptolemy. It answers to the 
modern Anamour p. 

<• Karamania, p. \iH, 195. the emperors. Epigr. ANEMOT- 
P There are nuoierous me- PIEftN. Sestin. p. 99. 
dais of ADemurium struck under 

Y 8 
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" Cape Anamour" says Captain Beaufort, " ter- 
'* minates in a high bluff knob, one side of which is 
" inaccessible ; the other has been well fortified by 
«* a castle, and outworks placed on the summit, from 
" whence a flanked wall, with towers, descends to 
" the shore, and separates it from the rest of the 
** promontory. Two aqueducts, that wind along the 
" hill for several miles, supplied this fortiesa with 
" water. Within the walls are the remains of some 
" large buildings, and two theatres, and outside a 
" vast number of tombs. The city is now altoge- 
" ther deserted i." 

Beyond Anamour a small but rapid stream emp> 
ties itself into the sea ; the modem name is, accord- 
ing to Captain Beaufort, Direk Ondesay, end be con- 
ceives it to be the Arymagdus of Ptolemy '. Some 
remains, on a hill near its mouth, may correspond 
with ^agldus, a town mentioned by Strabo. (XIV. 
p. 670.) Mela reports that it was colonized by the 
Samians. (I. 13.) Stephanus Byz. (v. N<»^i$of) says 
there was also an island named Nagidusa. (Cf. Scyl. 
p. 40.) The latter answers to a little rock about 
200 feet long, close to the castle of Anamour, with 
some remains of buildings '. 

Eastward of Nagidus is the Arsinoe of Strabo, 
who observes that it had a small port. (Cf. Stepb. 
Byz. V. 'Apo-jtw)}.) Captain Beaufort identified it 
with some ruins which covered a small and high 
peninsula near cape KisHman ; on the eastern side 
was a small harbour*. The cape here mentioned 

q Karamama, p. 195 — 201. Aulonomi Aoepif^raphi — In- 

r P. 204. scripti NAFIilKON — NAFI- 

» P. 206. The medals of iEON. 

NngiHiis are ancieni and rare. * KaramaDia, p. 206. 
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answers to the Posidium promontorium of Scylax, P' 
(p. 40, as corrected by Salmasius) and the Stadias^ 
mus. The latter document furnishes some addi- 
tional detail of stations in the intervening space be- 
tween this headland and Anemurium, as follows: 
from Anemurium to Rygmana, ('Pwy/naw)/,) fifty sta- Rygmuii. 
dia. Col. Leake thinks, with much probability, that 
this is the river Arymagdus °. To Dionysiophani, DionTtio- 
fifty stadia. The same antiquary imagines this to^ 
be the port of Arsinoe '. To Mandane, thirty sta- 
dia ; and from thence seven to cape Posidium. This 
place I Jake to be the Myauda of Pliny, (V. 27.) Mymnd*. 
and Myus of Scylax, whose text therefore stands" 
dear of error. The StadJasmus reckons 100 stadia 
from thence to Celenderis. Strabo has another place 
in this vicinity, called Melania, which is unknown Mdania. 
to other authorities. 

Celenderis, a city of some note, is said to haveceimderii. 
been indebted for its foundation to the Phoenicians, 
but subsequently to have received a colony from Sa- 
moa. This circumstance, recorded by P. Mela, (I. 
13.) is corroborated by a fragment of the geographer 
Scymnus, quoted by Herodian the grammarian, (wtpi 
fuy. A(f. p. 19, 5.f) We leam from the same passage 
several other particulars respecting the t4^K^raphy 
of Celenderis : that there was a temple and grove 
consecrated to Juno near the town, and that a river 
named Is flowed into the sea close to the sacred 

<■ Asin Minor, p. 201. be read, Zvii/wvc iy t^ t^ 'Aatat 

> P. 202. wtfiwt^. 

7 The quotation is as fol- .... tSSut V <x«Tru KiiUtiif, 



y The quotation is as fol- .... «»u< f <x«Tru Ki>Utiif,( 

lows : Zn^ust in if I -nji 'kvloi Il£^K S»ft!m na! Itpiy wafit tf aoAti 
TipIsXfi' tiftiti txttai Kt\tiiiifi( Koi AXffet'Hpff. *1{ TCTOftit cop' 
wikii Za^iiui', Koj Itfir tafa t^ ti- aura t' (I( 

izecyGtlOgle 



«*A({ AafUHf, Ku Ufur tafa ti| n- aura T tn 

Xci vq^ Koi ahrai ; whtcb should Bi>arr<ra* HUtvir. 

y4 
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precincts. Celenderis is also noticed by Scylax 
(p. 40.) and Ptolemy, (p. 1S4.) Tacitus describes an 
attempt made by Piso, the enemy of Germanicus, 
to occupy it, but which failed. He represents it as 
a place of great strength, built on a high and cra^^ 
precipice, surrounded by the sea. (Ann. II. 80.) In 
the ecclesiastical documents we find Celenderis rank- 
ed among the episcopal towns of Isauria '. Chelin~ 
dreh, as it is now called, is, according to Captain 
Beaufort, a snug Tnit very small port, from whence 
the couriers from Constantinople to Cyprus embark. 
There are the ruins of the fortress, some arched 
vaults, and a great number of sepulchres and sarco- 
phagi". Artemidorus, as Strabo reports, looked 
upon Celenderis as the frontier town of Cilida, and 
not Coracesiimi. 
The Stadiasraus names, to the east of Celenderis, 
Beranio*. the bay of Berenice. That there was a place of this 
name in Cilicla we know from Stephanos Byz. (v. 
Btpftuetu.) Then follows, after an interval of fifty 
FisnrgiL Stadia, a spot called Pisurgia, (Ylifftvpyia,) probably 
where pitch was manufactured, or fir timber cut K 
c^biua Beyond is the isle Crambusa, probably now Pa- 
padoula, where Captain Beaufort observed some 
CnoDi, very old remnants of buildings <=. Cape Crauni, pro- 
c^ babty Cruni, (K/uwoi,) is a promontory near the Pa- 
*'™°' padottla islets, forty-five stadia from Piani^a ; and 
Meiu B. forty stadia further ie the river Melas, which is laid 

■ Geogr. Sacr. p. 301. Thera ^ Captain Ueaufort noticed 

are coina of the Sfrian kings, in this direction ae*eral heaps 

and of tbe later Roman em- of wood and deal boards, which 

perors, struck at Celenderis, lay on the beach ready for ex- 

with tbe epigraph, KEAENAE- poi^tion, p. 21 1. 

PITON. Sestini, p. 99. ' P. 210. 

> Karamania, p. 209. 
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dbwn without a name in Captain Beaufort's chart. 
Thirty-five stadia more brought the navigator to a 
spot called Ciphisus ; and close to it, apparently, was ciptunu. 
the town and port of Aphrodisias, which appears Aphrodi- 
from Livy to have been of some consequence in the 
reign of Antiochus Magnus. (XXXIII. 3,0. Cf. Diod. 
Sic. XIX. 61. Ptol. p. 124. Steph. Byz. v. 'A0po8i- 
vteii.) Some ruins which Captain Beaufort noticed 
at the north-east comer of a bay west of cape Cava- 
Uere, near a plain crossed by a small stream, and 
which he supposed to be those of Holmus, are ra- 
ther to be assigned to Aphrodisias ^. 

The Stadiasmus remarks that Aphrodisias lies 
nearly in a northerly direction with that part of 
Cyprus called Aulion, from which it is distant 500 
miles. The bay in which Aphrodisias is situate is 
separated from another more extensive bason, called 
.AghaUman, by a small peninsula, terminated by a 
headland named in modem charts cape CacaUere. 
This I conceive to be the cape Zephyrium of thezephyrium 
Maritime Survey, but Pliny calls it Promontorium'"™' 
Veneris. The same document is very minute in its 
detail of the coast between that point and the mouth 
of the Calycadnus : it points out an island called 
Pitjoisa, distant forty-five stadia from the coast near PUyuu 
Aphrodisias, which seems to agree rather with an 
islet off point Caetdiere, than with Provencal island, 
though the latter is more considerable. Then fol- 
lows Philaea, a station ISO stadia from Pityusa ; the PhiiM. 
port Nesulium ; Mylae.a village near a cape and pe-NcniLum. 
ninsula, perhaps AghaUman ; (Cf. Plin. V. 27.) and ^ 
forty stadia further Hormi, or Holmi, a town occu- Halmi, 
pied, as Strabo reports, by the people of Seleucia, Bono!, 
d KaramaniH, p. 212, 213. 
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previous to the foundation of that city, but after- 
wards deserted by them. (XIV. p. 670.) The name 
of this town is disguised in Scylax under the cor- 
rupt reading 'Oow,. (p. 40. Cf. Plin. V. 27. Steph. 
Byz. V. 'OKftot.) The ruins of this place must be 
sought for near Agkaliman. Beyond is a long 
sandy tongue of land, which doubtless answers to 
SaqMdan cape Sarpedou, which, in the treaty made by An- 
'"™°' tiochus with the Romans, was the boimdary set to 
the navigation of his vessels. It is to be observed 
that in the extract of Polybius, specifying the con- 
c>iy<sdDuaditions, the cape is called Calycadnus; (XXII. 26.) 
•■""• whereas in Livy (XXXVIII. 88.) and Appian (Syr. 
c. 39.) both the points, Calycadnus and Sarpedon, 
are mentioned. At present, however, there seems 
to be only one low sandy point, called Liisah el 
Capheh, produced by the alluvium of the neigh- 
bouring river, the Calycadnus of antiquity, and 
therefore evidently subject to great change in the 
course of time. ScyUuc mentions Sarpedon rather 
as a town, but his text is very corrupt. Pliny, on 
the other hand, notices it as a promontory, and 
makes no mention of cape Calycadnus. This is also 
Cai^rcsdnugthe cBSC with the Stadiasmns. The Calycadnus, 
""** now Giuksou, is a large and rapid stream, which 
rises in the central chain of Taurus, and after re- 
ceiving some roiuor tributary streams, falls into the 
sea a little to the east of the above mentioned pro- 
montory. 
SeUuda. Seleucia, founded, as Stephanus reports, by Seleu- 
cus Nicator, (v. SeXfuVtia,) was situate in a fertile 
plain, watered by the Calycadnus, a few miles above 
its mouth. Its foundation, as we have seen &om 
Strabo, was posterior to that of Holmi, which gra- 
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duallf sunk as its more flourishing neighbour roee 
into consequence and opulence. Under the protec- 
tion of the Syrian kings Seleacia became a distin- 
guished school of literature and philosophy, and 
its inhabitants were far more polished and better 
informed than the natives of Cilicia or Pamphylia. 
This city gave birth to Athenaeus and Xenarchiis, 
two distinguished Peripatetics, who flourished in 
the reign of Augustus. The latter taught at Alex- 
andria, Athens, and Rome, with great success, and 
Strabo himself attended his lectures. Seleucia con- 
tinued to flourish as late as the time of Ammianus 
Marcellinus. (XIV. 25. Cf. Ptol. p. 124.) Pliny re- 
ports that it was sumamed Tracheotis. (V. 27.) 
The ecclesiastical historians, Socrates and Sozome- 
nus, speaking of a council held there, call it Trachea. 
(Sozom. IV. 16. Socrat. II. 89.) It is still named 
Selefldeh by the natives. " Its remains," says Cap- 
tain Beaufort, " are scattered over a large extent of 
" ground, on the west side of the river. This river, 
" formerly the Catycadnus, and now called Giuk- 
" toui, or Heavenly river, is about 180 feet wide 
'* abreast of the town, where a bridge of six arches 
" still exists in tolerable repair. The chief remains 
" are those of a theatre, partly cut out of the side 
" of a hill ; and in front of it, a long line of con- 
" siderable ruins, with porticoes and other large 
" buildings : farther on, a temple, which had been 
** converted into a Christian church, several large 
" Corinthian columns, about four feet in diameter, 
" a few of which are still standing." This may 
have been the temple of the Sarpedonian Apollo, 
mentioned by Zosimus. (I. 57. Cf. Basil. Seleuc. 
Vit. Thee. I. p. 275.) Strabo remarks that there 
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was also a temple in Cilicia consecrated to Diana 
Sarpedonia. (XIV. p. 676.) Near Seleuda waa a 

HytM. spot called Hyria, as Stepbaous Byz. reports ; (v. 
"Tpta.) and higher up the valley of the Calycadous 

cUadiopo- we may take this opportunity of pointing out Clau- 
diopolis, a town founded by Claudius, as its name 
imports, and which is assigned by Ammianus and 
Hierocles to Isauria as well as Seleucia. (Anunian. 
Marcell. XIV. 25. Hierocl. p. 709-) According to 
Theophanes, quoted by Wesseling on Hierocles, Clau- 
diopolis was situate in a plain between two sum- 
mits of Taurus, (Chronc^. p. 1190 °^^ probably 
also on the Calycadnus, or one of its branches. In 

iMocM>. the same district we must place, with Ptolemy, Dio- 
caesarea, known also to the ecclesiastical records and 

PhiiadeU Hierocles. (p. 709.) Philadelphia, likewise named 
among the episcopal towns of Isauria. Capt. Beau- 
fort supposes that it may be represented by Mout, 
or Mood, a town of some size, situate near the 
junction of the two principal branches of the Caly- 
cadnus, one of which retains the name oi KaUkad*'. 
It is near the source of the western branch, in the 
Isaurian mountains, that we mi^^t seek for the can- 

Uc|<i»n>- ton of the Homonadenses, a hardy tribe of moun- 
taineers, bordering, as Strabo reports, on the Pisi- 
dians and the Etennenses of Pamphylia. It was in 
vain that Amyntas, the tetrarch of Galatia and Ly- 
caonia, after conquering a great part of Pisidia, en- 
deavoured to subject these bighlanders. For though 
he succeeded in taking several of their fortresses, 
and slaying their chief, he himself fell into a snare 
laid for him by the wife of the deceased leader, 

< KaramanU, p. 223. Col. to be Claudioplis. Asia Mi- 
Leake, however, Hipposes Mout nor, p. 17. 
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assisted by the Cilicians, and was put to death. 
Subsequently, Sulpicius Quirinius, the Cyreaius of 
St. Luke, undertook to reduce the Homonadenses, 
and by Burrounding their dietrict, and cutting off all 
communications, forced them at last to surrender. 
He then removed to the neighbouring towns all the 
mides capable of bearing arms, leaving none but the 
young and infirm. (Strab. XII. p. 569- Cf. Tacit. 
Ann. III. 48.) The district occupied by this people 
was extremely wild and mountainous, but neverthe- 
less it enclosed some fertile valleys, which the higfa- 
landers came down to culUvate, preferring however 
to occupy &stnesse8 and caves on the heights, whence 
they could issue forth with impunity to attack and 
plunder their lowland neighbours. (Strab. loc. cit.) 
D*Anville was of opinion that Homouada, their chief 
town, was represented by the fortress of Ermenak, 
situate near the source of the Giuksou ; and this 
locality has been adopted by Gosselin and other 
antiquaries f; but Col. Leake, in his map, supposes 
Ermenak to be Philadel[^ia, and Mout, Claudiopo- 
lis. The name of Cetis appears to have been given to CmU ngio. 
that part o( Cilida Trachea which comprised the 
valley of the eastern branch of the Calycadnus. (Ptol. 
p. 1S4. Basil. Seleuc. Vit. Tfaecl. I.) The principal 
town in this valley was Olba, celebrated for a templeoiba. 
of Jupiter, said to have been erected by Ajax, son of 
Teucer. The foundation was a considerable one, 
and the pontifis enjoyed great wealth and power, 
insomuch that at one time they were lords of the 
whole Trachea. But the principality of Olba ex- 
perienced subsequently different revolutions. When 
' French Strabo, toin. IV. p. ii. p. 100. 
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Cilida was under the dominion of pirates, these 
chiefs seized upon the sacerdotal revenues, but after 
their destruction the office was restored by the Ro- 
mans, who termed it the principality and priesthood 
of Teucer, and the pontiffs were named after that 
hero, or Ajax. In the time of Strabo, Aba, daugh- 
ter of Xenophanes, a chief of the country, had 
usurped the pontifical domains, under the protection 
of Mark Antony and Cleopatra, but she was after- 
wards deposed, and the lineal descendants of the 
reigning house were reinstated in their rights '. 
(Strab. XIV. p. 671.) It appears, from a coin struck 
in the reign of Severus, that Olba received a colony 
under the auspices of that emperor. We observe 
very generally on the medals of this city the title of 

CennatL chicf of the Cennatj and Lalassei e. Now we know 

Laiuaii. from Ftolemy that Lalassis was a small principality 
or district of CiUcia Trachea, (p. 1390 ^'^^ ^^ terri- 
tory of the Cennati formed another ; perhaps it was 
no other than the Cetis of the same geographer. 

Neckft. Ptolemy assigns to Lalassis the town of Necica, 
mentioned by no other writer, unless it should be 
the Sice of the anonymous geographer of Ravenna. 

Syon. But this again is to be referred to the Sycea of Athe- 
naeus (III. p. 78.) and Stephanus Byz. (v. ^vkm'.) 
The position of Olba has not yet been ascertained ; 
we know generally from Strabo that it stood among 
the mountains above Soli. (loc. cit.) We m\ist now 
return to the mouth of the Calycadnus, in order to 

f The coins of the ponUfical B On a coin of Polemo, M. 

princes of Olba are numerous, ANTONIOT. nOAEMONOZ AP- 

aod among tbe number we find XIEPEOZ. KENNAT. &TNA2- 

Polemo and Augustus. Sesdn. TOT. OABEON THZ 1EPA£ KAI 

p. 102. AAAASZEON. 
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complete our perij^us of the coast of Cilicia Trachea. 
Strabo, beyond this river, points out a rock named 
Poecile, {HoiKikt},) in which a passage was cut lead-PfecUe 
ing to Seleucia. The Stadiasmus reckons forty sta-'*"^'' 
dia from thence to the mouth of the Calycadnus. 
This spot answers nearly to 'Pershendy, where Cap- 
tain Beaufort observed some considerable ruins, but, 
from an inscription he copied, they appeared to be of 
the time of Valentinian and Valens ''. 

Beyond Poecile, Strabo has another cape Anemu-ADema. 
rium, which I take to be the Zephyrium of Ptolemy, zeph'yri^ 
and others. The isle Crambusa, noticed by the first Cnm'bun 
mentioned geographer, (XIV. p. 670.) answers to 
an islet near Korghxt. The Stadiasmus sets east 
of Poecile seventy stadia the harbour called the Fair puidmim 
Coracesium. Then follows Corycus, a small town, uum por. 
and cape Corycium. The former retains the name co^fctu. 
of f orj^-Aoji!, and, from Captain Beaufort's account, pn^°™ 
exhibits considerable remains of antiquity. It ap- 
pears to have been a fortress of great strength, and 
a mole of vast unhewn rocks is carried across the 
bay for about a hundred yards. There are numer- 
ous tombs, and other excavations '. Twenty stadia 
inland from the cape was the Corycian cave, cele- 
brated in mythology as the fabled abode of the giant 
Typhoeus : 

w;(ioy arrpov PtNO. pYTH. I. 31. 

and again he is called Ti^e K/Ai{ (KoroyKfatQi. (Pyth. 
VIII. 20.). So also .^Ischylus : 

t> KaramaDia. p. 238, 239. S«e also Col. LeaLe, p. 2 1 1 . 
' Kammania. p. 240—247. 
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Tov yqyiv^ Tf KiAjxjo)' oiNiirii^M 
'kyrpiev iSwy s^KTiip» Saiov Tf'pof 

TirpdiYx floiigov. Pkom. Vinct. SSO. 

In fact many writers, as Strabo reports, placed 
Arima, or Arimi, the scene of Typhceue's torments, 
alluded to by Homer, in Cilicia, while others sought 
it in Lydia, and others in Campania. The descrip- 
tion which Strabo has left us of this remarkable 
spot leads to the idea of its having once been the 
crater of a volcano. He says it was a deep and 
broad valley of a circular shape, surrounded on every 
side by lofty rocks. The lower part of this crater 
was rugged and strong, but covered nevertheless 
with shrubs and evergreens, and especially saffron, 
of which it produced a great quantity. There was 
also a cavity, from whence gushed a copious stream, 
which after a short course was again lost, and reap- 
peared near the sea, which it joined. It was called 
the " bitter water." (XIV. p. 671.) The account of 
Pomponius Mela, though evidently derived from the 
same source, perhaps Callisthenes, is yet more mi- 
nute and elaborate ; and as it is written with consi- 
derable elegance, I shall insert it below, for the gra- 
tification of the Latin reader ^. I do not believe 

^ " Nod loDge hinc Corycos " missus, et quBotum deniitti- 
" oppidum, portu saloque in- " tur amplior, viret lucis pen- 
" cingitur, angustu tergorecon- " dentlbus uadique, et totum se 
" tineDti adnexum. Supra spe- " nemoroso laterum orbe com- 
" cusest, notnineCorycius, Bin- " plectitur; adeo mirificua ac 
" f(ulari ingenio ac supra quam " piilcher, ut mantes acceden- 
" describi facile ait eximiua. " tium primoadspectucoD^le^- 
" Grandi Damque hlatu patens ." nat ; ub! contemplati dura- 
" montem littori ap|}oaituni, et " vere, oon satiet. Unus in 
" decern Btadiorum clivo satis " eum descensus est, angustus, 
" arduum ex summo ststim " asper, quingentonim et mills 
" Venice aperit. Tunc alte de- " passuum, per i 
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that any modem traveller has explored this singular 
locality. Beyond Corycus was the island of Elaeussa, ei 
situate close to the mainland. This spot was the*"^ 
&vourite residence of Archelaus, king of Cappado- 
da, to whom likewise the whole of Cilicia Trachea, 
with the exception of Seleucia, which remained a 
firee town, had been conceded by the Romans. This 
politic people, wisely preferring to commit the go- 
vernment of a province, so difficult to manage, and 
offering such temptations and facilities for robbers 
and pirates, to the direction of a permanent governor, 
possessed of sufficient power and influence to cause 
his authority to be respected. (Strab. XIV. p. 671.) 
The island in question no longer exists, but Captain 
Beaufort [mints out " a little peninsula close to 
" Aytuh, which is covered with ruins, and connected 
" with the beach by a low isthmus of drift sand." 
Ayath itself exhibits some extensive ruins, consist- 
ing of a temple of the composite order, which ap> 
pears to have been overthrown by an earthquake ; 

" bras et opaca silvs quiddana " quam ut progredi quispiAm 

" agreate resonands, rivis hinc " ausit bombile, et ideo in- 

" atqiie illinc fluitantibus. Ubi " cognituni. Totua autem an- 

" ad ima perventum eat, rur- " gustua et vere sacer, babi- 

" sum specuB alter aperitiir ob " tarique a diis et dignus et 

" alia dicendus. Terret ingre- " creditus, nihil non venerabile 

" dientessoDitucymbalorumdi' "etquasi cum aliquo numine 

" vinitus et mngno fragore ere- " se ostentat. Alius ultra est, 

" pitaotiuni. Delude eliquam- '* quem Typlioneum vocant.ore 

" diu peraplcuus, moz et quo " angunto, et multum (ut ei- 

" niagis subitur, obitcurior, du- " perti tradidere) pressus, et ob 

" at ausos peuitus, alteque " id assldua nocte aiiffijsus, ne- 

" quasi cuuiculo adtnlttit. Ibi " que unquara perspici facilis ; 

" ingens ainnis ingenti fronte " aed qui.i aliquando cubile Ty- 

" se extolletia, taDtummodo se " phonia fuir, et quia nunc de- 

** ostendit, et ubi magnum im- " miasa in se confealim exani- 

" petum brevi al?eo traxit, ite- " mat, naturafiibiilaquememo- 

" rum demeraua absconditur. " randus." I. 13. 
" Intra spatium est, magis 

VOL. II, Z 
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there is also a theatre, and three aqueducts, one of 
which conveyed water to the town from a consider- 
able distance. These remains are assigned, by the 
judicious antiquary who has described them, to Se- 
baste, a town placed ia this direction by Ptolemy, 
and ^e foundation of which is probably to be re- 
ferred to the residence of Archelaus at Elaeusea, close 
to which it is '. Sebaste, according to the Stadias- 
mus, as corrected by Col. Leake, was twenty stadia 
from Corycus. Elseussa, in the same document, is 
called Elaeus ; and 100 stadia further is a small 

Lamiu B. place named Calanthia. The river Lamus, now -La~ 
mas, a few miles beyond Ayash, or Sebaste, termi- 
nates Cilicia Trachea, since from this point the 
raoimtains recede A*om the coast, which assumes a 
flat and level character, and the wide plains of Cili- 
cia Campestris open to the sight. (Strab. XIV. p. 
671.) The Lamus gave its name to a small dis- 
trict, the principal town of which was Antiochia, 

Lamotii Bumamed Lamotis. (Ptol. p. 139- Cf. Steph. Byz. 

Antiochia V. ' Anivj^eia.) Hierocles names both Lamus and An- 
tiochia ; Strabo only Lamus. {loc. cit.) From Theo- 
phanes, it appears to have been situated near the sea, 
(Chronogr. p. 119.) and this topography seems con- 
firmed by the authority of coins'". Before we quit 
this p^ of Cilicia, it will be necessary to add to our 
list what few towns yet remain to be noticed from 

Coitri. Ptolemy. Of these Caystrus, or Clystrus, is doubt- 
less a corrupt reading for Cestri, which Hierocles 

itainitiopo-(p. 709.) and the Councils jointly acknowledge. Do- 
mitiopolis seems to have stood in the vicinity of the 
Arymagdus, and is confirmed by the authorily of 

' KaramaDia, p. 2.50— 253. ^raphe, ANTIOXEnN THC HA- 
■" Anijochia Maritima. Epi- PAAEOT. Sestin. ]). 99. 
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Stephanus Byz. (v. Ae/uriovroAff.) Irenopolis, which Neroni», 
the Notices assign to Cilicia Secunda, is said to have irenopniii. 
been previously called Neronias. (Tfaeodor. Hist. 
Eccl. I. 7- II- 8. Socr. II. 26.) Flavias, a townFUri™. 
mentioDed by Hierocles (p. 709.) and the Notices, is 
placed in the Antonine Itinerary, on a route leading 
from CucuBus in Cappadocia to Anazarbus in Cilicia 
Campestris, whence it appears to have stood on the 
confines of the former province. (Itin. Anton, p. 213. 
Cr. Ptol. p. 129- Concit. Chalced. p. 660.) Hierocles 
names also, in Isauria, (p. 709.) Titiopolis, Juliose- 
baste, Germanicopolis, Moloe, Darasus, Zede, Nea- 
polis, and Lauzados ; most of which are known 
from the other Notices, and the Acts of Councils. 
The Clitee are mentioned by Tacitus as a tribe of 
Cilician highlanders, who rebelled against Arche- 
laus, and defied his power. (Ann. VI. 41. XII. 55.) 

CILICIA CAMPESTRIS. 
Champaign Cilicia was accounted to extend from 
the river Lamus to the Syrian gates at the extremity 
of the gulf of Issus, or Scanderoon, as it is now 
called. The whole extent of coast comprised within 
these limits amounted to about 1000 stadia, (Strab. 
XIV. p. 676.) The first maritime town which pre- 
sented itself after crossinir the Lamus was Soli.SoiiiPr"' 

^ , Pompeio- 

founded, as we are informed by Strabo, by a mixed poii»- 
colony of Achaeans and Rhodians from Lindue. 
(XIV. p. 671.) This consanguinity was acknow- 
ledged by the latter in the course of tbeir negotia- 
tions with the Romans. (Liv. XXXVII. 56. Pom- 
pon. Mel. 1. 13.) It is mentioned for the first time 
in history by Xenophon in the Anabasis as a mari- 
time town of Cilicia, (I. 2.) and its opulence in the 
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time of Alexander is evinced by the contribution of 
SOO talents imposed on it by that prince. (Arrian. 
II. 5. Quint. Curt. III. 7.) It was the birthplace of 
Chiysippus tiie philosopher, and of two distinguished 
poets, Philemon and Aratus. (Strab. loc. cit.) Many 
writers aflSrmed that the term iroKtttKiufias, which ex- 
pressed an incorrect and ungrammatical mode of 
speaking, was derived from Soli, the inhabitants of 
which used a mixed and corrupt language. This 
etymology, however, is not fiiliy agreed upon. (Strab. 
XIV. p. 671. Eustath. ad Dion. Perieg. v. 875. Suid. 
V. 2oAo(.) This town, having been nearly depopu- 
lated by an invasion of Tigranes, king of Armenia, 
received a new foundation, as it were, under Pompey 
the Great, who settled there a colony of the Cilician 
pirates, whom he had conquered. In consequence of 
this benefit. Soli assumed the name of Pompeiopolis. 
(Strab. loc. cit Dio Cass. XXXVI. p. 18. Pomp. 
Mel. I. 13. Plin. V. 37. Steph. Byz. v. 2oXo<. Tacit. 
Ann. II. 58. Hierocl. p. 704.) We are indebted to 
Captain Beaufort for a detailed account of the topo- 
graphy and remains of this interesting city. " At 
" length," says that officer, " the elevated theatre, 
" and tall columns of Soli and Pompeiopolis, rose 
" above the horizon into view, and appeared to jus- 
" tify the representations which the pilots had given 
" of its magnificence. We were not alt(^ther dis- 
" appointed. The first object that presented itself 
" on landing was a beautiful harbour, or basin, with 
" parallel sides and circular ends ; it is entirely arti- 
" ficial, being formed with surrounding walls, or 
" moles, which are fifty feet in thickness, and seven 
" in height. Opposite to the entrance of tin har- 
" hour, a portico rises from the surrounding quay, 
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" and opens to a double row of SOO columns, which, 
" crossing the town, communicates with the priu- 
" cipal gate towards the country. Of the 200 
" columns no more than forty-foiir are now Btand- 
" ing ; the remainder lie on the spot where they 
" fell, intermixed with a vast assemblage of other 
" ruined buildings, which were connected with the 
" colonnade. The theatre is almost entirely de- 
" stroyed. The city walls, strengthened by nume- 
" rouB towers, entirely surrotmded the town. De- 
" tached ruins, tombe, and sarcophagi, were found, 
" scattered to some distance from the walls, on the 
" outside of the town, and it was evident that the 
" whole country had been once occupied by a nu- 
" roerous and industrious people." Mexetiu is the 
name which most of the natives gave to the modem 
site". 

Pliny mentions some bitumen springs in the vici- 
nity of Soli, (XXXI. S.) and these were reported to 
Captain Beaufort as situated at Bikhardy, about six 
hours to the north-east of Mexetlu". The river of 
Soli was named Liparis, from the unctuous nature of 
its waters. (Vitruv. VIII. 3. Antigon. Car. c. 150. 
Plin. V. 27.) 

Strabo places after Soli cape Zephyrium, which the ^k7- 
Stadiasmufi notices as a spot {%«piov) between Soli and 
Tarsus. It answers probably to a ruined castle, 
placed on a small round hill a little to the east of 

° Karamania, p. 2G I — 265. down from Pompey to the em- 

TbeautODomouscoinaofSoliare peror Gallua. nOMIIHIonOAI- 

undenttbut not uacommoDj the TON. Od one of these appean 

tipigniph U variously written, the name of a fountain, SudIbb. 

ZOAl, lOAlON, and lOAlKON. nHfH ZOTNIAI. 

Hiose of Ponipei<^lis come <> Karamania, p. 266. 
Z3 
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the former city, observed by Captain Beaufort p. 
AndNak. Then follows Anchiale, a city of great antiquity, 
since it was said to owe its foundation to the Assy- 
rian Sardanapalus. The circumstances connected 
with this fact, as they are related by ancient writers, 
are very curious and interesting; but it is to be 
wished that we had them on more unquestionable 
authority than that of Aristobulua, from whom Stra- 
bo, Arrian, and Athenseus, have all derived their in- 
formation. These authors however evidently gave 
credence to the story, and Strabo has besides quoted 
some lines from the poet Chcerilus, who had thereby 
paraphrased the inscription extant on the tomb of 
the Assyrian inouarch. Aristotle also was well ac- 
quainted with the inscription, since, when alluding 
to it in one of his treatises, he said that the senti- 
ments it records are more worthy to be written on 
the grave of an ox than the tomb of a king. (Cicer. 
Tusc. Disp. V. 35.) It appears, however, from Athe- 
nseus that some historians placed the monument of 
Sardanapalus at Nineveh, and the inscription para- 
phrased by Chcerilus was taken from thence, and 
not from Anchiale. The latter, as Aristobulus re- 
lates, was engraved on the monument, which was de- 
corated with a statue of the Assyrian monarch. The 
figure appeared in the act of snapping its fingers, 
and giving utterance to these words, inscribed on 
the stone : " Sardanapalus, son of Anacyndaraxes, 
" erected in one day the cities of Anchiale and Tar- 
" sus. Stranger, eat, drink, and be merry, for all else 
" besides is not worth thaf^ — meaning the snapping 
of the fingers. (Strab. XIV. p. 672. Athen. XII. p. 

1' P. 267. 
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5S9>) Arrian relates that -Alexander " came in one 
" day from Tarsus to Anchialus, which it is reported 
" that Sardanapalus, the Assyrian, founded : and it 
" appears from the circumference and foundations of 
" the walls to have been a great city, and to hare at- 
" tained to a considerable degree of power." (II. 5.) 
I do not apprehend that Arrian speaks of the ruins 
of Anchiale as extant in his time, but as they were 
described by the Alexandrian historians, vhom he 
copied. Athenodorus, a writer quoted by Stepha- 
nas Byz., {v. 'Ayxia\i]) and a native of that city, 
affirmed that it took its name from Anchiale, daugh- 
ter of lapetua, and that it was situate near the river 
Anchiales. It would seem, from Strabo, that An-AndtUiM 
chiale was still existing when he wrote ; and from 
Dionysius Perieg. (v. 8.) 

TloXXa) S* i£tfi|( KiXixfoi' yryiairi *i\V( 
Avpn/avoc, MaUo; r$ xtti 'AyXf^^'^t ^^<r(- 

Pliny also names it, but perhaps as a place which 
once flourished ; subsequent writers make no men- 
tion of it, and its locality is marked by no apparent 
vestiges. They should be sought for near the mouth 
of the nyer. Mertyn, which probably answers to the 
Anchiales of Stephanus Byz. Above Anchiale, to- 
wards the motmtains, was Cyinda, a fortress, in 
which the Macedom'ans deposited their wealth after 
the death of Alexander. Eumenes seized these trea- 
sures during his contest with Antigonus. (Strab. 
XIV. p. 67S.) Returning to the sea, and continu- 
ing along the coast, we come to the mouth of the 
Cydnus, the celebrated river of Tarsus. Strabo crdnu 
states, that it rises in the central chain of Taurus " ^ 
above that city, which it traverses, and then falls 
into a small lake, or bason, called Rh^^a. (XIV. 
Z4 
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p. 672.) It owes its chief celebrity to the coldness 
of its waters, which had nearly proved fatal to Alex- 
ander, who imprudently bathed in them when heated 
with marching. (Arrian. II. 4. Plut. Alex. c. I9.) 
That it was navigaUe, we learn from Plutarch's de- 
scription of Cleopatra's aplcDdid pageant in sailing 
down its stream ; a passage so well known to the 
English reader from Shakespeare's beautiful version. 
(Plut. M. Anton.) It appears, however, from Capt. 
Beaufort, that the TersoM river, as it is now called, 
" is at present inaccessible to any but the smallest 
" boat ; though within side of the bar, that obstructs 
" the entrance, it is deep enough, and about I6O 
" feet wide. We ascended," says that officer, " but 
" a short distance from its mouth, nothing therefore 
" was seen of Rb^ma, or of the stagnant lake which 
" Strabo calls the harbour of Tarsus." He further 
observes that the sea must have retired considerably 
trom the mouth of the Cydnus ; since in the time of 
the crusades it is reported to have been six miles 
from Tarsus, and now that distance is more than 
doubled 4. 

Tarsus, the metropolis of CilJcia, and one of the 
most important and celebrated cities of Asia Minor, 
according to some accounts, as we have seen under 
the head of Anchiale, owed its foundation to Sarda- 
uapalus, king of Assyria. The name indeed seems 
to have some affinity with the Syrian or Phoenician 
luiguage, and it is probable that so admirable a site 
as that which it occupied would not have been over- 
looked by the first settlers in the coimtry. The 
Greeks however were not behindhand in claiming 
' for themselves the honoiu* of having colonized so 
1 Kammaaia, p. 275. 
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distin^shed a city ; and among the many fabulous 
accounts recorded, we may select, as most worthy 
of notice, the story alluded to by Strabo of some 
Argives having arrived there with Triptolemus in 
search of lo. (Strab. XIV. p. 673. Steph. Byz. vv. 
Tapffo(, '\yxtakvi.) Tarsus appears for the first time 
in history as the capital of Cilicia and the residence 
of its princes, in the Anabasis of Xenophon. He 
describes it as a great and opulent city, seated in an 
extensive and fertile plain at Uie foot of the passes 
leading into Cappadoda and Lycaonia. These, as 
we have before seen, were the defiles of Tyana and 
Podandus. On taking possession of Tarsus, (Xeno- 
jdion writes Tapffoi, in the plural,) the city was for a 
time given up to plunder, the troops of Cyrus being 
enraged at the loss sustained by a detachment in 
crossing the mountains. This force appears to have 
attempted to force a passage by the moimtaJns of 
Isauria with Epyaxa, the Cilician princess. They 
set out from Iconium, and, with the exception of 
two companies that were cut off by the barbarians 
in the mountains, arrived safely at Tarsus five days 
before the main body of the army. The route pur- 
sued by this detachment was probably by Laranda, 
Lahissis, and the valley of the Calycadmis. (Anab. 
I. 2.) Cyrus, after making a treaty with Syennesis, 
king of Cilicia, remained at Tarsus for twenty days. 
Alexander, after crossing the passes of Tyana, occu- 
pied also this city without resistance, and was de- 
tained there by a dangerous fever for some days. 
(Arrian. II. 4.) Tarsus continued to flourish under 
the successors of Alexander, and still more under the 
empire of the Romans, Julius Csesar having granted 
to the citizens considerable privil^es and immunities 
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on account of the zeal with which they had espoused 
his cause, privileges which were subsequently con- 
firmed by Augustus. (Dio Cass. XLVII. p. 342.) 
It is to these acts of favour and protection that 
St. Paul owed the right of being a free-bom citizen 
of Tarsus. (Acts xxi. 39.) "But Paul said, I am a 
" man which am a Jew of Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, 
" a citizen of no mean city." And Acts xxii. 3. " I 
" am verily a man which am a Jew, bom in Tarsus, 
" a city in Cilicia, yet brought up in this city at the 
" feetofGamaliel."Again,v.27. " Then the chief cap- 
" tain came, and said unto him. Tell me, art thou a 
" Roman ? He said, Yea. And the chief captain an- 
" swered. With a great sum obtained I this freedom. 
" And Paul said, But I was free bom." Respect- 
ing the great apostle's early residence in his native 
dty, we derive little information from the scriptural 
narrative ; but it is evident, from the whole tenor of 
his history, that one important part of his education 
was completed there, namely, that part which was 
to fit him for becoming the chosen vessel of Grod to 
the Gentiles ; by being made thoroughly acquainted 
with their philosophy, literature, and even supersti- 
tions ; and we derive a valuable commentary on this 
feature of the apostle's ministry, from Strabo's re- 
marks on the studious character of the Tarsians. 
Such was the eagerness with which they cultivated 
literature and philosophy, that no other city, not 
even excepting Athens and Alexandria, could sur- 
pass it in the number and character of its schools. 
He adds that the learned however seldom remained 
in the city, but generally migrated after a time to 
complete their studies elsewhere. St. Paul, after his 
conversion, appears to have resided five years at 
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Tarsus, where Barnabas came to seek him. (Acts x. 
30. — xi. 30.) Of the success the apostle met with 
in his native city the Acts are silent ; but as men- 
tion is made of the churches ofCilicia, of which Tar- 
sus was the principal town, it is not to be doubted 
that he preached there with zeal and effect. (Acts 
XV. 33 and 41.) 

Strabo says every species of instruction was pur- 
sued at Tarsus, and he gives a long list of literati 
who added to its celebrity. Antipater, Archedemus, 
and Nestor, stoics ; Athenodorus Cordylion, a friend 
of Cato of Utica; and Athenodorus of Cana, the 
preceptor of Augustus, who conferred upon him the 
greatest honours, and intrusted him with the regu- 
lation of the affairs of Tarsus, greatly disordered by 
the faction of Mark Antony. Nestor was another 
distinguished philosopher and politician of Tarsus ; 
he was tutor to young Marcellus, nephew of Augus- 
tus, and succeeded Athenodorus as chief magistrate. 
He was of the Academy. Plutiades and Dic^nes 
were men of brilliant talents and conversation ; the 
latter especially excelled in extemporaneous compo- 
sition, a gift not uncommon at Tarsus. Artemido- 
rus and Diodoms were distinguished grammarians, 
and Dionysides, a tragic writer, whose merit ob- 
tained for him a place among the poetic Pleiads. 
(Strab. XIV. p. 673—75.) Tarsus continued to 
flourish under the emperors Hadrian, Commodus, 
and Severus, after whom it affected to be called i. 
and it remained a large and opulent town till it fell 

q Tliiw we have AiPIANH. of A. M. K. i. e. •AflmK. Mt- 

KOMO&EANH.CETHPIANH.AN- ^J^tik. KoUJ^nx. "Hie l^nd 

TONEIMANH. The distinction on the aiitonomona coin!i,whicb 

of MHTPonOAli is nlM) as- are uncominon, is TEPTIKON 

siiiiimI, and the poiu^us titles and TAF^EON. Sestini, [>. 103. 
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into the hands of the Saracens. It was taken frora 
them, after eiutaining a memorable siege, by the em- 
peror Nicephorus, (Leo DiacoD. p. 37.) but was again 
restored to them soon after, according to the Arabian 
historian, Abulpharagius. (Append, ad Leo Diac. 
p. 381.) Though greatly reduced, it still continues, 
under the name of Tersoos, to be the chief town of 
this part of Karamanm. There are, however, few 
remains of antiquity of any consequence; but the 
country around is well cultivated, and very pro- 
ductive. 

To the west of Tarsus, at a distance of thirty 

oiaphyra. Stadia, was a village named Glaphyree, with a stream 
which fell from a rock and joined the Cydnus. (Stepb. 

Tiii Cm. Byz. V. V^M^vpai. Eustath. ad Iliad. B. p. 827.) Tili 
Castrum is mentioned as a strong fortress in the 
vicinity of Tarsus, by Cinnamus. (p. 104.) 

Resuming the line of the coast, after leaving the 

Sanu fl. Cydnus, we find the Sams, at a distance of seventy 
stadia from the mouth of the former river'. The 
Sams is a large and rapid stream, whose source in 
the mountains of Cataonia, and its course by the 
town of Comana, was noticed in our progress through 
that part of Cappadocia. On quitting that province, 
it encounters the central chain of Taurus, not far 
from the defiles of Tyana, and after many a struggle 
and winding amidst its dark recesses, finally bursts 
through the rocky barrier, and pours its waters along 
the Cilician plain into the Mediterranean. Xeno- 
phon, in the Anabasis, places the Sams immediately 
after the Cydnus, (I. 4.) as well as Ptolemy; (p. 



' This appeari from the Stadiasmiia, where we must read Hfw 
for 'A^itr. 
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129.) but Strabo omits all mention of its course 
through Cilicia, as well as of the city of Adana, by 
which it flowed, so that we have reason to suspect 
some omission in the text of the ge<^;rapher. But 
Captain Beaufort thinks it possible that some change 
may have taken place in the course of the Sams, and 
that it may have formerly joined the Pyramus, as 
Abulfeda, the Arabian geographer, asserts that it 
did in the fourteenth century. The two rivers, how- 
ever, are certainly distinctly laid down in the Sta- 
diasmus, which reckons 120 stadia from one to the 
other. Frocopius informs us also that when Justi- 
nian repaired a remarkable bridge over the Sams, 
above Adana, he turned the course of that river for 
a time, probably by uniting it with the Pyramus, 
{Mdit V. Q.) which proves again the separation. 
We are informed, by Livy, that the fleet of Ajitio- 
chus was nearly destroyed near the mouth of this 
river by a violent storm. (XXXIII. 41.) The expres- 
sion is remarkable ; " ad capita, quse vocant, Sari 
" fluminis foeda tempestas oborta," the commentators 
observe that " ad capita" does not mean the source, 
but probably some cliffs near the mouth. But in the 
Stadiasmus we find mention made, not of the " ca- 
" pita Sari," but the head of the Pyramus, («^X^ 
Tw Tlvptifiov,) and it reckons 130 stadia between that 
point and the Sams. The latter river is now called 
Sihoon. 

Adana, situate on the Sams, about thirty miles ^ 
from its mouth, though not mentioned by early writ- 
ers, appears to have been a town of considerable 
antiquity, and of Phcenician origin. Stephanus Byz. 
(v.'AStna) asserts that it was founded by Adanus 
and Sams, who made war upon the Tarsians, but 
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were defeated. Adanus is there stated to be the son 
of Terra and Uranus. 

Adana is mentioned by Appiaa, for the first time, 
in the Mithridatic war, who states that Pompey 
established there some of the Cilician pirates, (p. 
S37.) But if the conjecture of Salmasius, who reads 
'ASuvi; for'AAov); in the text of Scylax, (p. 40.) be ad- 
mitted, we have a much earlier authority for its exist- 
ence, though the geographer must be allowed to de- 
scribe it very inaccurately, when he states it to be an 
emporium and harbour beyond the Pyramus. The 
emendation, therefore, I think very doubtful. Dio 
Cassius reports, that its inhabitants had frequent 
disputes with those of Tarsus. (XL VII. p. 345.) 
Adana is mentioned by Pliny, (V. 37-) Ptolemy, (p. 
129.) Procopius, and several other Byzantine histo- 
rians, and it is still a large and populous town, capi- 
tal of a pasbalik of the same name *. 

Between the Cydnus and Sams is a long sandy 

Ammodea tongue, which seems to answer to the Ammodes 

*"*"■ promontorium of Mela. 

Pynuntwa. The Pyramus, now Gikoon, rose, as we have seen, 
in the mountains of Cataonia, bordering on Comma- 
gene. We there referred to Strabo's description of 
its source and subterraneous bed, and the deep and 
narrow channel by which it forces its way through 
the barrier of Taurus. Such was the quantity of 
soil it carried with it down to the sea, that an oracle 
affirmed that the day would come when it would 
reach the sacred isle of Cyprus. 

* There are eariy autoDutnous and other emperore. A&PIA- 

coina of Adana, with barbarous NON. AAANEQN. MAKPEINIA- 

characters. Like Tarsus, it as- NQN, Sec. Sestin. p. 99. 
sumed the name of Hadrian 
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'EairtTai hatfthnit ^* Ylifufi^i tupwiSlnii 

(Strab. XII. p. 586.) This, however, has not taken 
place ; but the able navigator, to whose survey we 
are indebted for an accurate knowledge of this coast, 
informs us that a remarkable change has occurred 
with respect to the course of this river, which now 
finds its way into the sea twenty-three miles more 
to the east, in the gulf of Iskenderoon. Near the 
mouth of this river, which was navigable, ancient 
get^rapbers and historians place Mallus, said toMaUiu. 
have been founded by the soothsayers, Amphilochus 
and Mopsus, after the siege of Troy. The adventures 
of these heroes in Cilicia formed a favourite subject 
for poets and mythologists, and their tombs were 
pointed out at Megarsus, a place situate below Mal-M«gunw. 
lus, on a height close to the mouth of the Pyramus. 
(Strab. XIV. p. 676.) We learn from Arrian t|iat 
Alexander, previous to the battle of Issus, marched 
along the coast from Soli to Megarsus, where he 
sacrificed to Minerva Megarsis, and poured libations 
on the tomb of Amphilochus. He then moved on to 
Mallus, where he was joined by bis cavalry, which 
had marched across the Aleian plain from Tarsus, 
under Fhilotas. (Strab. loc. cit. Arrian. II. 5.) The 
Pyramus, according to Scylax, might be ascended in 
ships as far as Mallus. (p. 40. Cf. Mel. I. 13. Plin. 
V. 87- Ptol. p. 1S9. Steph. Byz. v. MaXAof.) 

Megarsus, which is known, from Lycophron, to 
have been seated on a hill close to the shore : 



Miyopa-of. Cassand. v. 439. 
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(See the Scholiasts.) Captain Beaufort has, with 
great appearance of probability, placed Megarsus on 
the height of Karadtuh, a white cliff, about 130 
feet high, and twenty-eix mileB east of the Syhoom, 
or Sams*. The position, however, .which he assigns 
to Mallus, close to the same spot, and his theory 
with respect to the change in the course of the Py- 
ramus, are not consistent with historical accounts. 
Megarsus certainly was not on the same side of the 
Pyramus as Mallus, for Alexander, according to 
CurtiuB, entered that town after throwing a bridge 
across the river. (III. 7.) Mallus, therefore, as Co). 
Leake justly observes, must have stood on a hill on 
the eastern bank of the Pyramiis, near its mouth. 
In the middle ages it still retained the name of 
Malo. (Sanut Secret. Fid. II. p. iv. c. 86 ".) 

The Aleian plain, which, as we have seen finun 
Strabo, lay between Tarsus and Mallus, is celebrated 
in mythology as the scene of BeUerophon'a catas- 
trophe: 

'Am,' ort 8^ xa] 'x(7m$ kw^'xinn xSurt Uatan, 
Hrei i x««nGfof ro 'AAqiw olo; oAfro, 

II. Z. 200. 
Dionysius, the ge(^;raphical poet, has connected this 
tale with the legend of Tarsus, (v. 864 — 874.) 

KfTvo; roi KtX/icw* wtpivCgireii Uttu xoAto; 
iSeatpas it' arrdXi'igy. 'Aalijf £e artnA xaXwo-i 
Km tu ^v vXionDv Tmoifia* iwiftiiryncii Sitag 
TqXotiv ip^ofLivm nopafuw t» xal tlivapora, 

* Karamania, p. 289—293. gend of the former is MAAAO- 

" Asia Minor. p.2l5, 216. TftN;ofthelatter. MEPAPZEON 

There are a few medals both of nPOI TO nrPAMO. Sesdn. p. 

Mallus Bod Megarsus. The le- 101. 
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Tk^vov a^<l( X<v^? hbi*» wvofiM, T^ii,os a^ Tmrou 
'E; Aia; lifuvsf tcitiv ^^bi; Rt>\Xiptp6vTi)!. 
KaiSi ii xdl TfEi'sv TO 'Ahijiav, oS Jcctra vaJrce 
' A>6^antav aatavsuiiv ttXw^iva; itEifU((rKi. 

These extensive plains appear to occupy the whole 
tract of country which interrcDes between the Sams 
and Pyramus. Above Mallus, on the latter river, 
was the town of Mopsuestia, in Greek Mc'if^v emiayMopmra- 
a name evidently derived from the hero Mopsus. "*' 
(Steph. Byz. in v.) Strabo, somewhat inaccurately, 
places this town on the gulf of Ibsub, (XIV. p. 676.) 
but Stephanus and other writers distinctly seat it on 
the Pyramus. Anna Comnena and Cedrenus have, 
on the other hand, confoimded this river with the 
Sarus. The former speaks of the old and new town. 
(p. 349. C. Cedren. p. 654.) Procopius says Justi- 
nian repaired the bridge over the Pyramus. (j£dif V. 
5.) Leo Diaconus also affirms it was on that river, 
(p. 83.) We learn frx>m Pliny that it was a free city. 
(V. 27.) In the middle ages the name of this place 
was already corrupted to Mamista. (M. Glyc. p. 306. 
Hier. Itin. p. 580.) and it is now still further dis- 
torted to that of Messu'. 

Between the Pyramus and Sarus there was an-AotioduH 
other Antiochia, which took a local designation from ^u^T^ 
either rive^, since the Stadiasmus, which removes it 
150 stadia from Mallus, calls it after the former, 
and so likewise Stephanus Byz.; (v. 'Avrtoxftt') but 

* The ethoic of Mopsuentia others are Roman and imperial, 

is MMf^ifT^, as appears from The l«^nd in some cases ex- 

Stepbanus, and the medals of hibita the titles THZIBPAZ.KAI 

the town. Some belong to the attoNOMOT KAl ArTAOT. 
kings of the Seleudd dynasty ^ 

VOL. H. A a 
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there are medals inscribed ANTIOXBQN TflN IIPOS 
TQI £APm, which could hardly be referred to any- 
other town y. 

Abore Mopsuestia, and still on the Pyramus, was 
AnuuiM, the town of Anazarba, so called apparently from a 
CoMTM mountain of that name, at the foot of which it was 
iium. situate. (Steph. Byz. v. 'Ava^a^jSa.) It afterwards 
took the appellation of Caesarea ad Anazarbum , fixtm 
what emperor is not known, but prior to the time 
of PUny. (V. 2T. Ptol. p. 129.) The original ap. 
I>ellation however finally prevailed, as we find it so 
designated in Hierocles and the imperial Notitias, at 
which period it had become the chief town of Cili- 
cia Secunda. (Hierocl. p. 705.) It was nearly de- 
stroyed by a terrible earthquake under Justinian. 
(Procop. Hist. Arc. c. 18. Cedren. p. 299.) It was 
the birthplace of the celebrated physician and na- 
turalist Dioscorides, and the poet Oppian '. Tlie ■. 
Table Itinerary removes Anazarbus eleven miles 
from Mopsuestia, and the Antonine places it on a 
road communicating with Caesarea in Cappadocia 
by CucuBus and Flavias, or Flaviopolis, from which 
latter place it was distant eighteen miles. (Itin. Ant. 

p. all, 212.) 

Returning to the mouth of the Pyramus, we enter 
inicui li. upon the periplua of the great gulf of Issus, which 
""^ begins, in fact, at the cliffs of Karadash, the ancient 
Megarsus, on the western side of the river, and ter- 
minates with cape Hynsdr, the Rossicus Scopulus 
of ancient navigators. Tbis great bay forms a re-^ 

T Seatint imagines this to be belonging to this town, both 

another name for AdaoR, but I under its appellation of Cee- 

see no eridence of that &ct. sarea and that of Anazarbus. 

P. 99. KAiCAP. xno, or npoc to 

■ There are numeroue medals ANAZAP. and ANAZAPBBON. 
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markable indenture in the angular bend whicb the 
coast of Asia Minor here makes with that of Syria ; 
the latter comtnencing immediately after the cape of 
Rhosus, which forms the extremity of mount Ple- 
na. Round the gulf was a considerable extent 
of plain, enclosed however by two chains of moun- 
tains meeting tt^tber in one point, and forming, 
with their extremities, the two capes above men- 
tioned. And in order to penetrate into the plains 
of Issus it was absolutely necessary to cross a chain, 
and its defile, whether advancing from the western 
parts of CiUcia, or the neighbouring province of Sy- 
ria on the south-east. The gulf of which we are 
now speaking took its name from the town of Issus, 
so celebrated for the victory of Alexander over the 
army of Darius : it is known to modern navigators 
by that of la&anderoon, a town which has taken tiie 
place of Alexandria, once seated near its Syrian ex- 
tremity. We shall now follow the windings of its 
coast from the mouth of the Pyramus and Mallus. 
The Maritime Periplus names in succession several 
minor stations, respecting wbicb other authorities 
are silent. Ionia, afterwards called Cephalus, nearioni>.P«at- 
a headland, at the mouth of the Pyramus. The isles lua. 
called Didymi; the point and village of Januaria;Janturia 
Seretile, which is doubtless a corruption of Serre-prom. 
polls, a town placed in this part of Cilicia by Pto- "*''°^'" 
lemy. (p. 1S9-) Above this place, according to the 
Periplus, was a village named Pyramus and mount Pyr«mti* 
Parium. Then follows .ffigae, a seaport town ofP«riiun 
greater note, being spoken of by Strabo, {XIV. p. le-gm'. 
676.) Ptolemy, (p. 129) Pliny, (V. 27.) Philoetra- 
tus, (I. c. 5.) and Lucan. 

A a 2 
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Deseritur Taurique nemus, Ferseaque Tarsos, 
Coryciumque patens exe^s rupibus antrum, 
MaJlos, et extremae resonant navalibus M^. 

Phabs. III.S25. 

(Cf. Steph. Byz. v. Alyai. Hierocl. p. 705. Act. 
Concil. &c.) This place is now called ^yaa, a vil- 
lage possessiDg a small harbour, and a few vestiges 
of antiquity'. Beyond this point the mountains 
dose in upon the shore, and present a narrow pas- 
sage, or defile, for those who travel on land. This 
pass was formed by that branch of mount Taurus 
known to the ancients by the name of Amanus ; and 
Amuiidei. hence the term of Amanides, or Amanicae Pylae, em- 
Amaoicas ployed by the Greek historians and geographers to 
^ designate the passage in question. These writers 

have not always however been very clear and ex- 
plicit in distinguishing between the several defiles 
by which Cilicia and Syria coramtmicated with each 
other ; hence the difficulties which this point of an- 
cient topography has presented to modem inquirers, 
particularly with respect to the operations of Alex- 
ander and the forces of Darius, which led to the 
battle of Issus ; since, without an accurate know- 
ledge of the surrounding country and mountains, it 
is impossible to compreliend the movements of the 
two armies on that memorable occasion. It is to 
be r^retted that Captain Beaufort was prevented 
by untoward circumstances from completing his sur- 
vey of the gulf of Issus, as he would then have fur- 
nished us, according to his usual accuracy, with a 
perfect topc^raphical view of the coast and plain, 
and surrounding mountains. 

■ Kammani , p. 299— 301. 
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The Amanides Pyls then, according to Strabo, 
who is in harmony with Ptolemy (p. 1290 ^^^ *^^ 
Stadiasmus, began soon after MgiB, after which oc- 
curred the several places to be observed on the shores 
and plains of Issus; then the mountains dosed again 
on the coast, and formed another defile, called the 
Cilician gates, on the frontier of Syria. Pliny, how- 
ever, has reversed the order observed by the above- 
mentioned geographers, and has placed the gates of 
Amanus nearest Syria, and those of Cilicia close to 
Mgte. (V. 27.) The arrangement of Xenophon in 
the Anabasis is again very different : he represents 
Cyrus as marching Ax>m Tarsus, across the Sams 
and Pyramus, to Issus, which he calls the last town 
of Cilicia ; then he describes the Cilician and Syrian 
gates, two narrow passes between perpendicular 
rocks and the sea, closed by walls and gates, and 
distant from each other about three stadia, with a 
river flowing between. Here there is no mention 
whatever of ihe Pylae Amanides, nor Mgx, nor any 
pass in short before Issus. Let us now turn to the 
historians who relate the actions of Alexander. We 
shall find that Arrian states that when this prince 
was at Mallus, he heard that Darius was at Sochi, 
a spot in Assyria about two days' journey from the 
Assyrian gates ; meaning in both cases Syria and 
the Syrian gates. Having then considted his prin- 
dpel officers, Alexander moved rapidly fco^vards, 
crossed the defiles, and took up a position at My- 
riandrus, which, as we know from Xenophon, was a 
Phoenician town south of Issus and the Syrian 
gates. Meanwhile Darius, ui^ed by his counsellors, 
advanced towards Cilicia, and having crossed the 
mountains by the defiles called the Amanics Pylse, 
AaS 
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descended upon Issus, and thus found himself inter- 
posed between Cilicia and Alexander. (II. 7>) Quin- 
tus Curtius agrees in all the principal points with Ar- 
rian, and especially in distinctly stating that it was 
by the Amanicse Pylse that Darius advanced to Is- 
8U8, the same night that Alexander penetrated into 
Syria. (III. 8.) The Roman historian however 
speaks of a defile which Alexander had to cross be- 
fore he could reach Issus, when advancing irom 
Mallus. He is said to have moved in one day irom 
that town to Castabalum, or Castabolum, where he 
met Parmenio, " quem prsemiserat ad explorandam 
" iter saltus, per quem ad urbem Isson nomine pe- 
*' netrandum erat." (III. 7.) That is, he marched 
by Mgx to Castabalum, or Castabala, as Ptolemy 
calls it, one of the interior towns of Cilicia Propria. 
In the Jerusalem Itinerary it occurs under the cor- 
rupt name of Catavolomis, on the road from Tarsus 
by Adana and Mopsuestia into Syria ; it is stated 
to be thirty-one miles from the latter town; and 
the previous station, Tardequia, I take to be another 
corruption for Tunis Mgeas, Tor d'Equia. The 
Itinerary of Antoninus also places Catabolum be- 
yond Mgeae. (p. 145, 146. Itin. Hieroa. p. 580.) To 
these authorities we must add that of Callisthenes, 
the Alexandrian historian quoted by Polybius in 
one of his A-agments. (XII. 17-} He stated, in con- 
formity with Arrian and Quintus Curtius, that Alex- 
ander traversed the Cilician gates, whilst Darius 
penetrated into Cilicia by the Pylse Amanides. And 
though Polybius censures and criticises severely the 
narrative of Callisthenes wiQi respect to the manoeu- 
vres of both armies during the battle ; he never con- 
troverts the truth of the above fact. Cicero also, in 
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his account of the operations in which he was en- 
gaged against the Parthians, speaks of having nia- 
noeuTred against the enemy in the vicinity of Issus, 
and having cleared the passes of mount Amanus. 
<Att. Ep. V. 20. Fam. XIV. 4.) 

From these several authorities brought t<^ther, it 
will appear that the description given by Strabo of 
the Pylie Amanicae is not correct, or at least that 
bis Pylse Amanicae are not those of the Alexandrian 
historians. It must be charged to a laxity in the 
geography of that period to extend the name to the 
narrow way along the coast by .£gae to Issus, when 
in fact it must have been originally and pn^rly ap- 
plied to the pass which led from Syria over the chain 
of mount Amanus down upon Issus. The maritime 
pass of JE^te and Castabolimi is clearly that which 
Parm^jnio was ordered to clear, and by which Alex- 
ander advanced upon Issus ; and though it is pro- 
bably formed by a root of mount Amanus detaching 
itself ftvra the main chain, and closing upon the 
coast near the mouth of the Pyramus, it cannot fairly 
be called a pass in that mountain. I have thought 
it necessary to insist upon this point, because it is 
essential to a. correct notion of the top(^;raphy of 
the Issic gulf and district, and because, however cor- 
rect Col. Leake's remarks are on this head, it does 
not appear to me that be has sufficiently noticed the 
difference between the geography of Strabo and that 
of the Alexandrian annalists *>. 

Issus itself stood at the foot of the main chain of im 

Amanus, and nearly at the centre of the head of the 

gulf to which it gave its name. Xenopbon describes 

b Asia Minor, p. 258. 

A a 4 
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Issus ("fo-roi, in the plural) ae a considerable town io 
his lime. Cyras remained there three days, and was 
joined by his fleet from the Peloponnese. These 
ships anchored close to the shore where Cyrus had 
his quarters. (I. 4. Cf. Arrian. II. 7. Died. Sic 
XVII. 32.) In Strabo*a time it was only a small 
place with a port. (XIV. p. 676.) Stephaous Bays 
it was called Nicopolis, in consequence of the vic- 
tory gained by Alexander, (v. 'laaot.) Strabo how- 
ever speaks of Nicopolis as a distinct place from Is- 
sus. Cicero reports thatjduring his expedition against 
the moimtaineers of Amanus, he occupied Issus for 
some days. (Att. Gp. V. 30.) The breadth of plain 
between the sea and the mountains appears from 
Callisthenes, quoted by Polybius, not to exceed four- 
teen stadia, less tban two miles, a space very inade- 
quate for the manoeuvres of so laige an army as that 
of Darius.' The ground was besides broken, and 
intersected by many ravines and torrents which de- 
scended from the mountains. The principal of these, 
and which is mentioned frequently in the narrative 
I. of this momentous battle, is the Pinarus. Strabo 
places it after Issus, and such appears irom Arrian, 
Plutardi, and the other historians, to have been the 
fact The two armies were at first drawn up on 
opposite banks of this stream : Darius on the side 
(^ Issus, Alexander towards Syria. It will not be 
necessary to enter further into the examination of 
the field of battle, as the narratives of Arrian, Cur- 
tius, and Plutarch, with the critical remarks of Po- 
lybius on the statement of Callisthenes, give a very 
clrar notion of the whole transaction. I am not 
aware of the name which now designates this me- 
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morable site. The Pinanis is said to be called 
DeUaou ^. Pliny mentions, besides this stream, some 
other obscure tcnrents, such as the Andricus, Lycus, Andrieui 
and Cblonis. (V. 27-) The latter may perhaps be i^^*fl. 
the same as the Cbersus, or Charsus, which Xeuo-cnionua. 
phon mentions in the Syrian pass. 

The defile leading out of Cilicia into Syria, com-PrinCiu- 
monly termed the Cilician gates, began soon after '^' 
Issus at a place now called JBaytu, and which in the 
Itineraries appears under the corresponding name of 
Baiae, sixteen miles from Castabolum. (Itin. Anton. BiOa, 
p. 146. Itin. Hierocl. p. 580.) Here are some ruins 
of ancient fortifications, commonly called the " Pil- 
" lafs of Jonas," which probably mark the site *'. 

Sixteen miles beyond Baiae was the town of Alex-Aiszutdrh 
andria, sumamed Catisson, i. e. Koja 'Ivnv, which 
probably owed its origin to the great victory ob- 
tained by Alexander on these shores. It is men- 
tioned by Strabo as situated on the gulf of Issus. 
Fliuy includes it in Cilicia, as well as Steph. Byz. 
(r. ' AX^a^ftia,) and the Acts of Councils, which 
class it among the sees of that province <. - The mo- 
dem town is termed by the Franks AleMondrona, 
Qir Aletttmdretta, anA by the Turks J^iaiuieroon; 
and it now communicates these different appellations 
to the gulf of Issus. Above Iskanderoon a. pass leads 
across the chain of mount Amanus by Beiian and 
Pagrtu, the ancient Pagrse, to Antioch. This pas- 
sage, as Col. Leake observes, is the Syriae Pylae of^ri* 

« Gouelin'B French Strabo, * There are Selewnd and ini- 

note, torn. IV. p. ii.p. 384. penal metlals of Alexandria, 

^ See Pococke, Niebuhr, and with the legend AAEBAN- 

oiher traTellere, quoted by Col. iPEON. Seatin, p. 98. 
Leake, Aula Minor, p. 209. 
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Ftoleiny. Beyond Alexandria was MyriaodniB, a 
town inhabited by Phoenicians, and which Xenophon 
(Anab. I. 4.) places in Syria beyond the Pylae Cili- 
cise, but Scylax includes it within the limits of Cili- 
cia, (p. 40.) as well as Strabo, who says that Seleuda 
of Fieria, near the mouth of the Orontes, was the 
first Syrian town beyond the gulf of Issue. The 
last Cilician town therefore was Rhosus, or Rhossus, 
whose cape, called Rhossicus Scopulus by Ptolemy, 
Scopuiut. fQj^g t|,g southern extremity of the gulf, now cape 
Hyn^r. (Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 'PS^of. Athen. XIII. p. 
586.) The earthenware of this town was much 
esteemed. (VI. p. 229.) It still retains the name of 
Roam. The rock of Rhosus forms the termination 
Anunui of mount Amanus, the great eastern barrier of Cili- 
"■""^ cia, which stretches to the north as far as Melitene 
and the Euphrates. (Sb^b. XI. p. 521.) It is now 
called Al-Lucan. Its valleys and recesses were in- 
habited by wild and fierce tribes, who lived chiefly 
by plundering their neighbours, though they boasted 
Eiwthero- of their freedom under the sounding name of Elen- 
therocilices. It was against these mountain rob- 
bers that Cicero's Cilician campaign was chiefly 
directed. And he has acquainted us, in two of his 
letters, with the successes he obtained, and the for- 
Eraiu. tresses he captured. He mentions particularly Enu 
Sepy™. na, which he terms " Araani caput," and Sepyra, 
i. and Commoris ; these be took, with six fortresses 
not named, besides burning several others. He then 
AraAlex- eucamped for four days near the Arse Alexandri, at 
the foot of the mountain ; this spot was doubtless 
close to Issus. From thence he proceeded to attack 
Pindenis- Piudeuissus, a town of the Eleuthero-Cilidans, and 
*"'' seated on a height of great elevation and strength ; 
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this place he took after a siege of fifty-seven days, 
and compelled the Tibarani, a neighbouring tribe, toTibanuii 
submit likewise, (Ep. Fam. XV. 4. Att. Ep. V. ao.)**""" 
In another letter he calls the inhabitants of these 
mountains Amanienses. (Fam. II. 10^) Strabo ob- 
serves that Tarcondimotus, a chief of great merit, 
and who had been a zealous partisan of the Ro- 
mans, obtained from them a grant of the whole of 
this mountaindistrict,withthe title of king. (XIV. p. 
671.) Cicero likewise terms him, " fidelissimus sodus 
" trans Taurum amicissimusque populi Roman! f." 
(Fam. Ep. XV. 1. Cf. Plut. Anton, c. 61.) 

Epiphanea, a town which probably took its name Epipiu. 
from Antiochus Epipbanes, was situate, as we learn "*" 
from Cicero, a day's march from mount Ainanus. 
(Fam. Ep. XV. 4.) It is also mentioned by Pliny, 
who reports that it was first called (Eniandus. (V. 
27.) Appian. (Mitbrid. p. 237.) Ammian. MarceU. 
(XXII. p. 228.) Ptolemy, (p 129.) Stephanus Byz. 
(v. 'En^ovua,) and the ecclesiastical records. The 
Table Itinerary fixes it between Anazarba and Alex- 
andria, thirty miles from each. Augusta was an-Aupuu. 
other Ciltcian town situate in the interior. (Plio. V. 
27.) Ptolemy places it in a small district named 
Bryelice. (p. 129. Cf. Steph. Byz. v. AvyoiTra.) We Bnrtf <» 
have now to close this section with a list of some 
places, the sites of which are altogether undeter- 
mined. Pliny commences his description of the coast 
from Syria, with the river Diaphanes, wbicb may ouphwiM 



'The ediiiic,'A^M^(u, appears common in Cilicia, a 
on coins which are asaigiied lo 
these people. Sestin. p. 9K. 

* The name wm not un- 
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Curipoiis. lus. After the Aleiao plains, Cassipolis, which took 
its name probably from the celebrated Cassius. Be- 
Thynui, yoiid the Pyramus, Thynus, or rather Tyrus, accord- 
'^ ^' ingto the MSS.; and after, Celenderis, Nyinphsuni. 
uiJIf *" "" T<^ther with Adana, he names Cibyra, Pioara, 
Aim. Pedalia, and Alae ; the latter receives some counte- 
nance from Stephanus Byz. (v/AXoj) and a coin of 
f^^^ Hadrian, with the legend AAAIllN KIAIKflN*-. In 
fluTiut. the interior he notices the rivers Bombus and Para- 

Imtarui 

mona, disus, and mount Imbarus. 

Sloiro^ Stephanua enables ns to add the following : Ha- 

lice and Halicus, a district, and place, and moun- 

Argo*, tain, near Augusta ; Argoe, afterwards called Ar- 

Sl^poii*. geopolis ; (v. "Af^a.) Asine ; (v. 'Ao-jvij.) Aulse, a 

A^ naval station, between Tarsus and Auchiale; (v. 

Didfsue- AitMi.) Didymsum, a village ; Artemidonis spoke 

of two islands named Didyma, which are found also 

DiTxut, in the Stadiasmus ; Drysena, afterwards called Chry- 

^T»po- sopolis; (w. Apvaivct, Xpva-ovoXif.) Castalia, on the 

puiiana- authority of Theagenes; (v. KeurraXia.) Pania, a 

PetnMw port near the Aleian plain ; (v. Ilav/a.) Petrossa, an 

BiiiExut island ; (v, THrpo^ffa.) Rhcexus, a port at the mouth 

'"'""*■ of the river Sams ; (v. 'Poifof .) Rhogim*, another 

port, probably the Rhegmi of Strabo ; (v. 'Pwy/wt'.) 

Smnt. Syagra, a spot said to be near Ades and Laertes, 

but of Ades we know as little ; (v. 'Zweypa.) Chry- 

ciuTuppt. sippa, a town founded by Chr}^ippus ; (v. XpvaarKa.) 

Pseudocorasium^ a tract of coast between Corycus 

and Seleucia ; there was a bay and roadstead ; Ar- 

teroidorus is quoted ; (v. "Vtv^oKijiatriini.) 

The Byzantine historians furnish also a few \ai- 
important sites : Baca, a castle besieged and taken 
by John Coranenns; it was near some river ; (Nicet. 

*• Sestin. p. 93. 
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Ann. p. 15. CinDam. p. 10.) Cistramuin, near Ana-ci*trs- 
zarba, taken hy Alex. Comoenus ; (Cinnam. p. 104.) 
Corronim nidi, a lofty mountain with two sumnutSiConoram 
near which the emperor Jo. Comnenus wounded 
himself mortally in the chase. Herculis Pagus, nearHercuiii 
Tarsus ; (Cedr. p. 637.) Longinia, a place mentioned L^nU. 
in conjunction with Tarsus; Mamista, or Mopsuestia, 
and Adana, taken from the Turks by the Greeks ; 
(Ann. Comn. p. 340. D. Cinn. p. 104.) Marasia, aMuuU. 
place in Cilida, probably now Marash. (Ann. Comn. 
p. 334. D.) In Nicephonis Phocas we have some 
curious details about the Cilician defiles above Ada- 
na; the road leading to that town was called Viav»Mku- 
Mauriana ; river Cydnus, called Hierax by the na-""^ 
tives; pass of Carydius. (p. 157.) The Itinerary csrydiiu 
Table marks a communication which branches off ""' 
iirom the defiles of Podandus towards Adana ; this 
is noticed in Captain Kinneir's modem account of 
the pass. Papyrii Castnun, a fortress near Tarsus ; p«pyrii 
(Theodor. Hist. Eccl. II. p. 571.) Praca, a townpra<«. 
near Seleucia, taken from the Turks by Manuel 
Comnenus ; (Nicet. Ann. p. 35. B.) called Pracana 
by Cinnamus. (p. 21.) There was a passage leading 
from the valley of Seleucia over the mountains into 
the plain of Tarsus, near to Claudiopotis ; (Curopal. 
p. 883.) and Nicephonis Phocas speaks of the Cli- 
Burae or passes of Seleucia; (c. 23. p. 162.) Sisium,sunm. 
a fort of Cilicia. (Cedr. p. 445.) 
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SECTION XIV. 

CYPRUS. 



Origin of its inhabitanta — Sketch of its history from the earliest 
period to the fall of the eastern empire — ^Natural faistorr, pro- 
ductions, and principal geographical features of the island — 
Feriplus of the coast — Interior. 

The island of Cyprus, situate at nearly the same dis- 
tances from the shores of Phoenicia and Cilida, might 
with equal facility receive her earliest colonists from 
either of these two countries ; but since we have 
seen that Cilicia itself was indebted to the former 
for her population, it is most probable that the island, 
into whose history we are now briefly inquiring, 
derived her first settlements from the same primary 
source ; nor is this a conjecture which has only pro- 
bability to urge in its behalf, since the earliest re- 
cords and traditions preserved by the Greeks tend 
to confirm the fact. Herodotus, in his catalt^ue of 
the Persian armament assembled by Xerxes, de- 
scribes the Cyprians as a mixed people, derived from 
Greece, Phoenicia, and, as they themselves affirmed, 
from Ethiopia. (VII. 90.) The latter tradition, pro- 
bably, referred to a colony which may have been 
imported by Amasis, icing of Egypt, when he held 
Cyprus under his domination. It is generally sup- 
posed by the earlier biblical commentators, that the 
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word Cbettim, by which the Greeks or Grentiles are 
designated in the Old Testament, had been derived, 
in the first instance, from the town of Citium in 
Cyprus, founded by Belus, king of the Phoenicians. 
(Joseph. Antiq. Jud. I. 7. Epiphan. Heer. I. 30. ^. 
25. Hieron. in Esai. V. 28*.) Other towns are said 
also to hare been founded by Belus, who, in Virgil, 
is supposed to be the father of Dido : 

. . . . genitor turn Belus opimam 
Vastabat Cyprum, et victor dJtione tenebat. 

Mti. 1.622. 
but we have besides abundant proof of the fact we 
are seeking to establish, in the whole of the ceremo- 
nies and religious rites observed by the Cyprians, 
with respect to Venus and Adonis, which were, 
without doubt, borrowed from Phoenicia. Cinyras, 
whom the Greeks called the father of Adonis, is re- 
presented in the Iliad as king of Cyprus, where the 
poet, speaking of Agamemnon, says : 

Xtn9no yAp Kwr^wSt fuya x^i(. 

Ii,. A. 19. 

We bear also of Pygmalion, the son of Belus, having 
reigned in Cyprus. (Porphyr. Abst. Anim. IV. c. 
15.) and Elulseus is said, many years after, to have 
reconquered the Citians, who bad revolted from him. 
This Phoenician prince is supposed to be contempo- 
rary with Shalmanezer, king of Assyria. (Menand. 
ap. Joseph. Ant. Jud. IX. 14.) Soon after the si^e 
of Troy, if not before that period, the Greeks b^an 
to dispute with the Phoenicians possession of the 

* S«e other authorities in Meiirsins. Cypr. c. 10. Bocbart. 
Geogr. Sacr. 
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island. The C0I0D7 from Salamis and Athene, under 
the command of Teucer, was celebrated by poets, 
(Hor. Od. I. 7.) and acknowledged hy historians. 
(Herod. VII. 90.) Other settlements were formed 
from Arcadia and Cythnus, (ibid.) and the Tel- 
chines were said to have crossed over from Crete. 

At first this great islaDd was divided into several 
petty states, each of which was governed by its own 
tyrant or independent prince ; the number of these 
is stated by writers of authority to have been nine. 
(Plin. V. 31. Diod. Sic. XVI. P. Mel. II. 7.) 

Subsequently, the whole island was brought under 
subjection, for the first time, by Amasis, king of 
Egypt, and compelled to become tributary. Amasis 
was probably assisted in this enterprise by his ally, 
Polycrates, tyrant of Samos. (Herod. II. 183.) On 
the invasion of Egypt by Cambyses, the Cyprians 
surrendered readily to that monarch, and furnished 
a squadron for the naval part of the expedition. 
(III. 19.) They continued to form a portion of the 
Persian empire, and constituted, with Phoenicia and 
Palestine, the fifth division in the arrangement made 
by Darius; (III. 91.) but, during the Ionian revolt, 
the whole island, at the instigation of Onesilus, bro- 
ther of the tyrant of Salamis, threw off the Persian 
yoke, and joined the confederates, with the exception 
of Amathus, which was besieged by Onesilus and 
his allies. The Persians, however, speedily despatch- 
ed a large force of infantry and ships to quell the 
insurrection, and obstinate engagements took place 
by land and sea, with various success. The lonians, 
who formed the naval force of the allies, defeated 
the Phoenician fleet opposed to them ; but the Cy- 
prians, who fought on land, were overcome by the 
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Persians, and ODesilus their leader was slaiD. Ar- 
tybius, the Persian general, fell also in the engage- 
ment. After this disafiter, the whole of Cyprus again 
became subject to Darius. (Herod. V. 104 — 116.) In 
the expedition of Xerxes, the Cyprians furnished 150 
ships. (VII. 90.) After the overthrow of the Per- 
sians at Salamis and Mycale, a Grecian fleet invaded 
the island, and reduced the greater part of it. 
(Thuc. I. 94.) Another expedition was afterwards 
undertaken by the Athenians, under the command 
of Cimon; but a plague having arisen, and that 
general dying, the undertaking was given up. (I. 
lis.) 

Whilst the enfeebled empire of Persia was scarcely 
able to resist the attacks of the victorious Greeks, 
an opportunity was afforded to a wise and politic 
prince, Evagoras of Salamis, not only to recover his 
paternal possessions, of which he had been deprived 
by the Persians, but even to add considerably to 
their extent, and to raise the name and glory of 
Cyprus to a much higher pitch than it had ever at- 
tained before. He became the patron also of the 
arts and literature, and entertained at his court dis- 
tinguished men of all nations. It was in his do- 
minions that Conon, the celebrated Athenian gene- 
ral, sought refuge after the fatal battle of j£gos 
Fotamis, and by his aid was enabled to prepare a 
fleet, which restored the naval ascendency of his 
country. (Isocr. Evagor. p. SOO. Xenoph. Hell. II. 
1. 19. Com. Nep. Conon. Diod. Sic. XIV. 89.) 
Judging from the splendid paneg3rric passed upon 
his character by Isocrates, Evagoras was certainly 
a prince of rare and distinguished virtue and merit, 
and his fortune for a time kept pace with his shin- 

VOI.. II. B b 
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jng qualities ; uDfortunatel}^, however, he met with 
reverses towards the close of his reign, in a war 
against Artaxerxes, and died by the hand of a do- 
mestic assassin, leaving his dominions to his atm 
Nicocles, also favourably known from the writings 
of Isocrates. Cyprus, however, at this period, must 
be considered as tributary to the Persian eminre, 
and it remained so till the battle of Issus ; when ihe 
several states declared for Alexander, and joined the 
Macedonian fleet with 120 ships at the siege of Tyre. 
(Arrian, II. 20.) They were afterwards ordered to 
cruise off the Peloponnese with 100 ships, in con- 
junction with the Phcenicians. (III. 6.) When the 
empire of Alexander was dissolved, Cyprus, together 
with Egypt, fell to the lot of Ptolemy, and remained 
annexed to that crown under his successors, till, on 
the death of the last sovereign of the dynasty, it was 
seized by the Romans, and erected into a province 
of the empire, under the government of a prsetor. 
It had been ceded for a short time to Cleopatra and 
her sister Arsinoe, by Mark Antony; but on his 
overthrow and death the island was once more an- 
nexed to the Roman dominions. (Strab. XIV. p. 684. 
Plut in Caton. Plin. c. S4. 39- Fior. III. 9.) We 
find it governed by a proconsul when Paul and Bar- 
nabas first preached the Grospel in the island. This 
officer's name was Sergius Paulus, and be appears 
to have become a convert on witnessing the judg- 
ment of God on Elymas the sorcerer. (Acts xiii. 4 
— 13.) St. Barnabas is known to have been a native 
of the island. 

Under the Byzantine emperors Cyprus experienced 
several vicissitudes. It was invaded and ravaged by 
the Saracens for the first time in the reign of Cod- 
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Btans, and repeatedly afterwards. (Const. Porphyr. 
de Adm. Imp. c SO. Paul. Diacon. XIX.) Richard 
Coeur de Lion, having conquered it from Isaac Com- 
nenus, made it over to Lusignan, king of Jerusalem, 
to which title he added that of this new possession, 
and both are still retained by the sovereigns of the 
house of Savoy. Lusignan lost it to Saladin, after 
which it was taken by the Venetians, and finally 
wrested from them by the Turks. 

This celebrated island, like every other in the 
Grecian seas, appears to have borne several appella^ 
tions in remote ages, but many of these are only 
poetical, and rest on dubious and obscure authority. 
Those which occur most commonly are Spheda, Ce- 
rastis, and Cryptus, for which fanciful etymologies 
are adduced by Stephanus, Eustatbius, and odier 
authorities compiled by Meursius : that of Cyprus, 
whidi finally prevailed over every other, is also un- 
certain ; but the notion which derives it from the 
shrub cypress, is probably the most correct; and 
Bochart, whose Phoenician analogies rest here on 
safer ground, insists strongly on its validity *>. 

Cyprus is reckoned by Strabo, or rather Timseus, 
whom he quotes, the third in extent of the seven 
Mediterranean isles, wbich he classes in the follow- 
ing order : Sardinia, ^dly, Cyprus, Crete, Euboea, 
Cdtsica, Lesbos. (XIV. p. 654. Cf. Plin. V. 35.) Ac- 
cording to ancient measurements, its circuit amount- 
ed to 8,4S0 stadia, including the sinuosities of the 
«)ast. Its greatest length from west to east, be- 
tween cape Acamas and the little iBlands called 
elides, was reckoned at 1,400 stadia. (Strab. loc. cit. 
Plin. loc. cit. Agathem. Geogr. I. 5.) 

'' Geogr. Sacr. p. 373. 

Bba 
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The interior of Cyprus is mountainous ; a ridge 
being drawn across the entire length of the island 
from cape Acamas on the west to that of Dinaretum 
in the opposite direction ; it attains the highest ele- 
vation near the central region, and was anciently 
called Olympus. This physical conformation pre- 
cludes the existence of any considerable rivers. That 
of Famagosta is the largest. There are no lakes, 
but some salt marshes on the coast 

Cyprus yielded to no other island in fertility, since 
it produced excellent wine and oil, and abundance of 
wheat and various fruits. There was also a great 
supply of timber for building ships. (Strab. XIV. 
p. 684 *=.) Its mineral productions were likewise very 
rich, especially copper, found at Tamasus, and sup- 
posed to be alluded to in the Odyssey. I am not 
aware that -its mountains have a volcanic character, 
but we have evidence of its having been frequently 
eiq>osed to earthquakes. (Senec. Epist. 91-) 

That the Cyprians spoke a language different 
frx>m the Phoenicians, and peculiar to themselves, is 
evident from the scattered glosses preserved by the 
lexicographers and grammarians. As might be an- 
ticipated from the religious worship and rites of the 
goddess so universally established amongst them, 
they were a sensual and licentious people. Prosti- 
tution was sanctioned by the laws, (Herod. I. 199. 
Athen. XII. p. 516.) and hired flatterers and pro- 
fessed sycophants attended on the luxurious princes 
of the land. (Clearch. ap. Athen. VI. p. S55, Sd6.) 
Nevertheless, literature and the arts flourished here 

' Numerous passages rrom collected by Meunius, oa the 
Atbeneeus, Pliny, and other producuona of Cyprus, 
writers, have been industriously 
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to a considerable extent, even at an early period, as 
the name of the Cypria Carmina, ascribed by some 
to Homer, (Herod. II. 118. Athen. XV. p. 682.) 
sufficiently attests. Several writers appear to have 
treated of the history and topography of Cyprus, 
and a list of these, as well as of the distinguished 
men whom that island produced, will be found in 
Meursius. 

Strabo commences his description at the western AamM 
extremity from cape Acamas, which he states to be 
a thickly wooded headland divided into two sum- 
mits rising towards the north. (XIV. p. 682.) The 
modem name is cape Salixano. (Sext. Empir. in 
Math. I. 12. Lucian. Salt. c. 40. Ptol. p. 136.) 
Hence Venus, I imagine, was called Acamantis. 
(Steph. Byz. v. 'A««fi«yr«i'.) The chain, of which 
this headland is the extremity, bore the name of 
Acamantis, and was connected with the central ridge 
of the island. Advancing along the coast in a south- 
erly direction, we meet with cape TVapano, evi- 
dently the Drepanum of Ptolemy; (p. 136.) then the Drapumni 
roadstead and harbour of Papbos, the most cele-*""™* 
brated city perhaps in the whole island : the ancient 
town, called Palaepaphos, was said to have been P*i>p>- 
founded by Cinyras, the reputed father of Adonis; 
(Apollod. HI. 14.) it was seated on a height, at a 
distance of ten stadia from the sea, and near the lit- 
tle river Bocarus, which flowed from mount Acamas. 
(Hesych. v. Bmiapos.) It is very uncertain to what 
river Euripides alludes in connexion with Cyprus 
and Paphos : 

lavmi TO} 'AffiMnSt 

Bb8 
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1* HI it}^lfpM*s vi/MV- 
rat $va.ra'ifiii'EpaiT*s' 
riafatr S', Sv JxecrdoTOftei 

xapvi'^aiM'iv Svop-^pti, 

Bacch. v. 400. 
The best critics conceive that he refers to the Nile ; 
in that case it is difficult to ima^ne how that river 
can be said to fertilize Cyprus. It was reported that 
Venus had first landed on this part of the island. 
(Tacit II. Hist. II. a. P. Mel. II. 7.) 

Tunc Cilicum liquere solum, Cyproque citatas 
Immisere rates, nullaa cui pnetulit aras 
Undce diva memor Paphiie, si Dumioa nasci 
Credhnus, aut quemquam fas est coepisse deorum. 

LncAN. Phabs. VIII. 466. 
We are told by Pausanias that the worship of Ve- 
nus was introduced into the island from Assyria. 
(Att c. 14.) It appears to have been established at 
Paphos before the age of Homer. 

'H 5* oEpct KuirpDv liutu fiM/t/xtiS^; 'A^^(ri)> 
'Ef Tlifoy ivSx St o't rijuw! ^f^i ti iu>iii!. 

Odyss. 0. 36S. 
Ipsa Paphum sublimis abit, sedesque revisit 
Lieta suas: ubi templum illi^ centumque Sabseo 
Thure calcnt arse, sertjsque recentibus halant. 

ViKG. ^N. I. 415. 

O Venus, re^na Cnidi Fapbique, 
Sperne dilectam Cypron, et vocantis 
Thure te multo Glycerae deooram 
Transfer in edem. 

HoK. Od. I. 30. 

A new town subsequently was founded nearer the 
sea, at a distance of sixty stadia from the former, 
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hy Agapenor, an Arcadian chief, who commanded 
at Troy, and after the sie^, was driven to Cyprus 
by a Btorm. This new colony became in time rery 
flourishing, and possessed many magnificent temples 
sacred to Venus ; but Palxpaphos always seems to 
have retained its preeminence in sanctity; and in 
the annual festival of the goddess, the road to it, as 
Btrabo reports, was crowded with her votaries, who 
resorted here from the other towns. (Strab. XIV. p. 
683. Pausan. Arcad. c. 5.) This colony from Arcadia 
is alluded to l^ Herodotus. (VII. 91-) Having been 
nearly overthrown by an earthquake, (Senec. Ep. 91. 
Nat. Quaest. VI. 26.)it was restored by Augustus, and 
named Augusta ; (DIo Cass. LIV.) it was the seat of 
government when visited by St. Paul, for we read in 
the Acts, (XIII. 6.) that when the apoetle> accom- 
puiied by Barnabas and John, sumamed Mark, " had 
" gone through the isle unto Papbo8,they found a cer- 
" tain sorcerer, a false prophet, a Jew,whose name was 
" Bar-jesus : which was with the deputy of the coun- 
" try, Sei^us Paulus, a prudent man ; who called for 
" Barnabas and Baul, and desired to hear the word 
" of God. But Elymos the sorcerer, (for so is his 
" name by interpretation,) withstood them, seeking 
" to turn away the deputy from the faitb. Then 
" Saul, (who also is called Paul,) filled with the 
" Holy Ohost, set his eyes on him, and said, O fiill 
" of all subtilty and all mischief, thou child of the 
" devil, thou enemy of all righteousness, wilt thou 
" not cease to pervert the right ways of the Lord ? 
" And now, behold, the hand of the Lord is upon 
" thee, and thou shalt be blind, not seeing the sun 
" for a season. And immediately there fell on him 
" a mist and a darkness ; and he went about seeking 
Bb4 
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" some to lead him by the band. Then the deputy, 
" when he saw what was done, believed, being asto- 
" nished at the doctrine of the Lord." It appears, 
from Tacitus, that the worship of the heathen deity 
was yet remaining in the reign of Titus, who vi- 
sited Paphos, and made many inquiries respecting 
the customs and sacred rites of the place. (Hist II. 
2. Ann. III. 62. Suet. Tit. c. 5.) Paphos appears 
in later writings, both civil and ecclesiastical, as an 
episcopal town, and one of the most noted in the 
island : the site is yet marked by some ruins, and 
the name of Sq^ serves sufficiently to attest their 
identity. The cape which closes the bay of Sefffb to 
zepbyriumthe west, must answer to the Zephyrium promonto- 
'"^ rium of Strabo. {XIV. p. 683.) The coast presents 
Anmoe to the soutfa-east another headland, named Arsinoe, 
which afforded an anchorage to vessels, and possessed 
a grove, and temple. At a little distance further in< 
uiwocciu.land was Hierocepis, or Hierocepia, a name which 
denotes a sacred enclosure, or pleasure-ground, pro- 
bably dedicated to the Paphian goddess. (Strab. loc 
cit.) Pliny names Hierocepia, as a small island, si- 
tuate off New Paphos. (V. 85.) 

Palsepaphos is said to correspond with the site of 

Boonin. Couclia; then follow in succession Boosura, (Beet- 

wpa,) " the Ox's tail," noticed by Strabo and Pto- 

Treu. lemy, (p. 136.) and Treta, only by the former. The 

Curium, next town of consequence is Curium, said to have been 

founded by an Ai^ve colony ; (Herod. V.H8. Strab. 

XIV. p. 688.) it was one of the nine regal cities, 

and Stesenor, its sovereign, is stigmatized in history 

as having betrayed his country's cause during the 

fight waged by the Cyprians against the Persians, 

towards the dose of the Ionian revolt. (Herod, loc. 
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at) It is also noticed b7 Ptolemy, (p. 1S6.) Ste- 
pfaanus Byz. (v. Kwfin) and Pliny. (V. 85.) The 
site seems to correspond with that now called Epi- 
setfpia, implying the existence of a bishop's see, a 
drcumstance whidi applies to Curitun in the mid- 
dle ages. (Act. Condi. Ephes. p. 779. Hierocl. p. 
706.) Ancient writers report that the hills of Cu- 
rium contained rich veins of copper ore. (Theophr. 
de Vent Aristot. de Mirab. Serv. JEn. III. 111.) 
Near the town was a cape, whence sacrilegious 
offenders, who had dared to touch the altar of 
Apollo, were hurled into the sea. (8trab. XIV. p. 
683.) The editor of the French Strabo supposes 
this may be the cape Phrurium of Ptolemy, andphrnrium 
cape Sianco, of modem geography^. ^"""' 

The point, named Curias, was more to the south- CdHm 
east, and was rather a peninsula than a promontory : 
it answers to what is now called cape Gatto, forming 
a low and rounded excrescence which terminates 
the island towards the south. At a little distance 
inland are some salt marshes, whidi receive an arm 
of a river corresponding apparently with the Lycusiiycntd. 
of Ptolemy, (p. 136.) The main branch joins the 
sea dose to the site of Curium. 

Amathus, which next follows, was a town of great AmMhus. 
antiquity. Adonis, who was supposed to be the same 
as Osiris, was worshipped here, as well as Venus. 
(Steph. Byz. v. 'A^Sf. Cf. Paus. Boeot c. 41.) 
Scylax afiinns that tlie Amathusians were autoch- 
thonous; (Peripl. p. 41. Cf. Theopomp. ap. Phot 
Bibl.) and it appears from Hesychius that they had 
a peculiar dialect, (vr. 'Et^W, Kvj3aj38a, MoAixo.) 

« Tom. HI. p. ii. p. 401. 
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Amathus was celebrated as a fovourite residence ot 
Venus : 

Est AmathuB, est celsa mibi FajAos. 

^N. X. 61. 
Nunc o coeruleo creata ponto 
Que sanctum Idalium, Syroeque opertos, 
QuEeque Ancona, Cnidumque arundinoBam 
Colis, quaaque Amathunta, qusqiie Golgos. 

Catuli,. Ep. XXXVI. 

The goddess, as an author who wrote a history of 
Amathus, and is quoted by Hesychiua, (v. 'Ai^'Sirof ,) 
reported, was represented with a beard. (Cf. Macrob. 
Sat. HI. 8. Serv. Ma. II.) 

Some particulars connected with the history of 
Amathos are related by Herodotus. He informs us 
that it was the only town in the island which re- 
fused to join OuesiluB in his revolt against Darius. 
That chief in consequence laid si^ to the place, 
but a Persian army having advanced to its succour, 
he was defeated and slain, and the Amathosians after 
the engagement cut off his head, and fixed it over 
one of their gates. A swarm of bees having subse- 
quently lodged in the skull, the Amathusians, in com- 
pliance with an oracle, buried the head, and paid di- 
vine honours to the memory of the Cyprian chief. 
(V. 114 — 116.) Other superstititnis practised at 
Amathus are specified by Plutarch in the life of 
Theseus, and Ovid in his Metamorphoses. (X. S30.) 
Athenseus relies that Pasicypms, king of Citium, 
having sold his patrimony, retired to Amathus and 
died there. (IV. 7.) We also learn firom Hesychius, 
on theauthori^ of Eratosthenes, that RhoecuB,king 
of Amathus, having on one occasion been captured by 
tiie Athenians, and being afterwards released,acknow- 
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ledged the obligation by Bending them annually a 
preeent of barley, (v. 'PtUtv KptOemfimia.) Hippona:^ 
who is quoted by Strabo, (VIII. p. 840.) affirmed 
tiiat AmathuB was famous for its wheat ; and Orid 
has, in more than one passage, alluded to its mineral 
productions. 

At a forte roges fcecundam Amatliiiiita metalli. 

Metam. X. S20. 
Piscoeamque Cnidon, gravidamve Amathunta metalti. 

Ibid. X. 531. 

Amathus'ia mentioned by Strabo, (XIV. p. 688.) 
Pliny, (V. 85.) and Ptolemy, (p. 136.) and it is 
known to have been the see of a Christiaii bishop 
under the Byzantine emperors. (Hierocl. p. 706. 
Bed. Not.) Its ruins are to be seen near the little 
town of lAmetOH, or Limatol, somewhat to the north- 
east of cape Gatto. 

Beyond was situate the little town of Palaea, at the pmIm. 
foot of a mountain shaped like a breast, and named 
Olympus, (Strab. XIV. p. 688.) now Mente £^. Croce, OJympii. 
Then follows Citium, one of the most ancient cities of cidam. 
the island, and whence the name of Chetim or Chit- 
tim is not unreasonably ffupposed to have been de- 
rived. (Joseph. Antiq. Jud. I. 7- Epipban. Haer. 
I. SO. Hieron. in Jes. V. S8.') Diogenes Laertius, 
in his life of Zeno, reports that this town had been 
colonized by the Phflenidans ; a circumstance which 
is confirmed by Cicero, (de Fin. IV. SO.) and Sui- 
das. (v. Ziptn.) It was even said that it owed its 
foundation to Belus ; 

(Alexand. Ephes. ap. Stqih. Byz. v. A<&n)fcr.) 
■ See Bochart, Geogr. Sacr. 373. and Meun. Cypr. 1. 10. 
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Citium was besi^;ed at the close of the Persian 
war by the Athenian forces under the command of 
Ciinon. (Thuc. 1. 112.) According to Diodoms, the 
place surrendered ; (XII. S.) but it was the last ex- 
ploit of that distinguished general, for he was soon 
after taken ill, and died on board his ship iu the 
harbour. (Cf. Plut. et Com. Nep. Vit. Cim.) Pliny 
mentions some salt marshes near Citium. (XXI. 7. 
Antig. Caryst. c. 173.) This town was further ce- 
lebrated for having given birth to Zeno, the founder 
of the Stoical sect, and the physician Apollonius. 
(Strab. XII. p. 683.) It appears to have been a 
bishoprick under the Byzantine empire % and still 
retains the name of CkiH. 

Malum. Not far from Citium was a town named Maliun, 
which surrendered likewise to Cimon the Atiienian. 
(Died. Sic. XII. 3.) The same historian reports 
that Ptolemy, son of Lagus, having deposed Stasice- 
cus, prince of Malum, destroyed ihe town, and re- 
moved the inhabitants to Paphos. (XIX. 79.) Pto- 
lemy places, to the west of Citium. the little river 

i^M fl. Tetius ; and to the east the promontory Dades, 

prom. which answers to Co^ Ciii/i. Tlien follows a rugged 
line of coast for several miles, along a bay which lies 
between the headland just mentioned and that of 

PedaiiaiD Pedalium : above the latter, according to Strabo, 
rose a hill, with a temple consecrated to Venus. 
(XIV. p. 682.) Meursius was of opinion that the 
word Pedalium was corrupt, and proposed substi- 
tuting Idalium, a well known spot, beloved by Ve- 
nus ; but such a change does not derive any sup- 
port from manuscript authority ; and, besides, Pto- 
lemy rea^fnises this cape to the east of Citium. 
' GeogT, Sacr. p. 306. 
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With respect to Idalium, or Idalia, we have no i<uKniD, 
precise indicatioD of its locality in all the numerous 
passages of the Greek and Latin poets, which con- 
nect it with the worship of Venus. 

Est Amathus, est celsa mihi FaphoSj atque Cythera, 
Idaliieque domus. Ms. X. 51. 

Aut super Idalium sacrata sede recondam. 

^N. I. 681. 
. . . fotum gremio dea tolUt in altos 
Idalis lucos. JEv. I. 692. 

Thkocf. Id. XV. 100. 

Qufeque regis Golgos, qmeque Idalium frondosum. 

CatdlL Pel. et Thet. 96. 

percusHt Adonem 

Venantem Idalio vertice durus aper. 

PROfEBT. II. 13. 

Lucan would seem to pla(% it on the sea-shore : 
■ ' . ab Idalio Cinyreie litore Cypri. 

Phaes. VIII. 716. 

The Scholiast of Theocritus and Stephanus Byz. 
speak of a small town of the same name as the hill, 
or mountain, (v. 'ISoAjci'.) Beyond cape Pedalium> 
Strabo points out the port of lieucolla, which seems Lmiooila 
to answer to that of Armida, near Capo Grego. "*" 
This headland is probably to be identified with the 
sandy promontory called Ammochoetos by Ptolemy. Amnio. 
The name of this cape seems to have been trans-prom, 
mitted by corruption to the neighbouring town of 
Famagotta, which figures in the modem annals of 
the island. In this vicinity must have stood Arsi-Aniiioe. 
noe, mentioned by Strabo. It possessed a harbour. 
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(XIV. p. 682.) Throni is a spot noticed by the same 
geogacpber, as being distant 700 stadia from Cu<- 
rium. Ptolemy mentions both a town and promon- 
tory of the name, between capes AmmochoBtoe and 
Dades. 

Further north by east was Salamis, a city of note 
and considerable antiquity, said to have been founded 
by Teucer, the son of Telamon. This fact indeed 
stands on the authority of so many writers of weighty 
testimony, that we cannot consider it as a mere my- 
thological fiction. Isocrates, in his address to Nico- 
cles, son of Eragoraa, dwells much on the descent 
of that prince and the royal house of Salamis from 
Teucer. (Evagor. p. 192, 198. Nicocl. p. 38.) He- 
rodotus also admits that Cyprus had received a co- 
lony from the Athenian Salamis, though he makes 
no mention of Teucer. (VII. 90.) .^^hylus like- 
wise bears witness to the truth of this tradition : 

Ka*pU( Ti «oA«i;, 
Ilafw, 45( S^Xouf, 

Tinff edrim avwtryft.aTwr. 

PBB8.90r 

and Horace has made it a conspicuous feature in one 
of his odes, where he represents Tencer as address- 
ing the companions of his voyage. 

Quo no8 cunque feret melior fortuna parente, 

Ibimus, o sodi comitesque. 
Nil desperandum Teucro duce, et auspice Teucro. 

Certus enim promidt Apollo, 
Amlnguain tellure nova Salamina futuram. 

Od. I. 7. 
(Cf. Tacit Ann. lU. 62.) 
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Previous to the arriTal of Tencer the site had 
borne the name of Conmis. PorphjniiiB, who is our 
authority for this circumstance, records that human 
sacrifices were tiered up to Jupiter and Venus, the 
tutelary deities of the place, and that this practice 
continued till the time of Hadrian. (Abst. II. Eu- 
seb. Prasp. Ev. IV. 16. Lactant. I. 21.) 

We leam from Herodotus that Salemis was one 
of the leading cities of Cyprus in the reign of Cam- 
byses. At that time it was governed by Evethon, a 
prince who is said to have made scane rich offerings 
to the shrine of DeljAi, and to have received at his 
court Pheretime, mother of Arcesilaus, the ex-king 
of Cyrene, but to have declined assisting her with an 
army in reinstating her son. (IV. 162.) In the time 
of Darius we find Salamls ruled by Ooigus, great 
grandson of Evethon, whose brother Oiesilus caused 
the whole island to revolt. (V. 104.) The battle 
which crushed this revolution, and Invught bacfc the 
Cyprians under the Persian yoke, was fought under 
tiie walls of Salunis. (V. 110.) It was afterwards 
besieged by Cimon, but peace being made with Per- 
sia, the siege was not persisted in. (Diod. Sic. XU. 3.) 
Several years after,it was again assailed by Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,but he retired on the approach of Ptolemy 
with a fleet. (Diod. Sic. XX. 48—50. Polyaen. IV. 
7.) Daring the reign of EvagCMras it might be con- 
sidered as the imndpal city of the island, since it 
was the rendezvous of distinguished men from 
Greece, and other countries. Cicero speaks of hav- 
ing freed the Salaminians fmn the vexations to 
which they were exposed on the part of Scaptius, a 
Roman knight, and his satellites. (Ep. Att. V. SI. 
VI. 1 et a.) It was taken and destroyed by a band 
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of Beditious Jews in the reign of Tr^an. (Euseb. 
Chron. Paul. Diacon. IX. Oros. VII. 12.) Over- 
whelmed hy an earthquake in that of Constantine, 
and being restored, it took the name of Constantia, 
which it still preserves under the modem form of 
Constanta. It was then the metropolitan see of the 
island, and derived some lustre from being held by 
Epiphanius. (Sozom. VII. 26.) 

SalamJB possessed a very ancient temple of Jupi- 
ter, founded by Teucer ; and another of Venus, al- 
luded to in the hymn ascribed to Homer : 

Kaipi i(a, SaXafiivo; iuxTiftivtfs fulioaaa. 

This city is casually noticed by Thucydides, (1. 112. 
Scylax. (Peripl. p. 41.) PUny, (V. 31.) and Mela. (II. 
7.) We learn from Athenseus that it was celebrated 
for its manufactures of embroidered stuffs. (II. 48. 
B.) It possessed also salt-works. (Plin. XXXI. 7. 
Dioscor. V. 126.) Heeycbius has preserved some 
words of the Salaminian dialect; Ei^oi/f. Stayo». 
KAypa, &c. Beyond Salamis, Ptolemy notices a pro- 
EiMprom. montory called Elea, which is still known to modem 
navigators under that name. The north-eastern ex- 
tremity of the island is formed by a long narrow 
neck of land, stretching out towards the mouth of 
the gulf of Issus. The cape by which it was ter- 
minated seems to have borne different appellations ; 
Dinwe- for Pliny calls it Dinaretum, but Ftolemy> Ovfk jSm;, 
cUdM or " the Ox-tail," and in one MS. the reading is 
''"^ KXciSec ojtfa. The latter variation is easily accounted 
for, from the existence of some small islands off the 
cuda Id. capc in question, which were called Glides, and are 
often mentioned in ancient history and gec^^raphy. 
(Strab. XrV. p. 682. Plin. V. 31.) Herodotus has 
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also transferred the name of these islands to the 
cape. (V. lOS.) Strabo does not name this head- 
land, but obseires that above it was a mountain 
named Olympus, with a temple consecrated to Ve- oiympnt 
nus Acrsea, from which women were excluded. 
(XIV. p. 682.) Cape Dinaretum, or Glides, now 
bears the name of Sanff Andrea. Having turned this 
promontory, we now direct our course towards the 
west, along that side of the island which faces Cili- 
da. Here we find the town and port of Carpa8ia,CuTui>- 
named by Scylax, (p. 41.) Strabo, (loc. cit.) Pto- 
lemy, and Stephanus Byz. who states that it was 
founded by Pygmalion, (v. Kofnaata.) Diodorus re- 
ports that it was taken by Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
together with a neighbouring place called Urania, 
or Erania ; perhaps liie temple of Venus Urania, or 
Acrsea, mentioned by Strabo. (Diod. Sic. XX. 48.) 

Ktt) Oupwltts T^OV IB^c 

AMf^MKi ttniate; jtccvw^v, Stti ntXlras 

Oi r' lix"* K^as'aiTdsn' aXiort^; ou£a( afwfuf. 

NONN. DiONYS. XIII. 

Carpasia has prraerved the name of Carpaa. 

A little to the west of Carpasia and near the coast, 
was a greup of islands called Carpasiae. Strabo CupuiB 
seems to place them to the south of the Clides, but 
the passage is obscure, and probably not free from 
error ; and I cannot agree with the French transla- 
tors in supposing two towns, and two groups of 
islands of this names. (Strab. XIV. p. 688. Ptol. p. 
136.) The Carpasian islets are known by the name 
of Chiro. Westward of the town of Carpasia was a 
spot called the shore of the Greeks; i^\yaiw aicni)^'^^ ^ 

t Tom. III. p. ii. p. 399. 
VOL. II. C C 
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it being reported that Teucer and his colonists had 
landed there on their arrival. (Strab. XIV. p. 68S.) 
Beyond was Aphrodieiuni, situated in the narrowest 
part of the island, beang only seventy stadia irom 
Salamis. (Strab. loc. at.) Beyond Carpasia, Scylax 
places Cerynea, (Per. p. 41.) which appears to be 
called Ceronia by Ptolemy, (p. 136.) aqd Cyrenia by 
Constantine Porphyrt^netes. (Them. I. 15. Cf. 
Died. Sic. XIX.) This town is known to have 
been an episcopal see from ecclesiastical records. 
The name of TKerina is still attached to the spot, 
and there are a few remains of antiquity. Col. 
Leake, who landed there from Cilicia, says it is 
six hours from L^kotia, or Nicosia, the modem 
capital of the island f. Meursius thinks that Cery- 
Qia ought to be identified with Cinyrea, noticed by 
Pliny (V. 31.) and Nonnus : 

07r« w6Ki¥ Kifuptucv fartoivfuiv fVcri Tirpsiy 
'A^iyoVou Kivu^cM. DioNTS. XIII. 

Lapsthiu, but this is somewhat doubtful. Then follows Lapa- 
unL thus, or Lapethus, a town of considerable antiquity, 

and the foundation of which was assigned to the 

Phoenicians, headed by Belus : 

(Steph. Bye. v. Aawi^s- Cf. Scyl. Per. p. 41.) Non- 
nus states that it derived its name from Lapethus* 
a follower of Bacchus. 

Ix Si Aawijia* 

'Of ror( Jvxi* ayniptr h tiiiipvi it xuScifi^ 
KArtctn xol xTMpiurro, xo) ovnpM Xiwi nAireUf . 

DioNTB. XIII. 447. 

B Travels in Ana Minor, p. 1 18, 1 1 9. 
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We lean) from Strabo that Lapetfaus subsequently 
received a Spartan colony, headed by Praxander. 
He adds that it was placed opposite to the town of 
NagiduB in CUida, and possessed a harbour and 
docks. (XIV. p. 682.) Diodorus Siculus mentions 
a king (^ this city, named Praxippus. (XIX. p. 715.) 

Cape Crommyon, now Cormachiii, to the north- Cr«n- 
west of Lapethus, was the most northern point of p^. 
the island. It lay opposite to cape AnenrariUm of 
Cilida,from which it' was distant 350 stadia. (Strab. 
XIV. p. 683.) 

Soli, the most important town on the northern Soii. 
coast of Cyprus, was foonded, as Plutarch reports in 
his life of Theseus, by Demophon, Son of that hero. 
But Strabo ascribes its origin to two Athenian lead- 
ers named Fhalerue and Acamas. (XIV. p. 683.) 
It derives celebrity from the circumstance of Solon 
having resided there for some years at the court of 
Philocyprm, the reigning prince. (Herod. V. 113. 
Diog. Laert. Solcm.) Some writers affirmed that 
the Athenian phjlost^her ended his days at Soli. 
(Suid. V. SsAo)*.) AristocypruB, who succeeded his 
father Philocyprus, was one of the leaders in the 
revolt exdted by Onesilus against the Persians, and 
fell in the battle fought near Amathus. Notwith- 
standing his death, the Solians made a vigorous de- 
fence when besieged by the enemy, and surrendered 
only after their walls had been imdermined. (Herod. 
V. llfi.) At a later period however they joined the 
Persians, together with the Amathusians and Chy- 
trians, against Evagoras. (Diod. Sic.) 

Stasanor, a distinguished officer in Alexander's 
service, was a native of Soli. (Strab. XIV. p. 683.) 
Soli possessed a port at the mouth of a river which 
c c 2 
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is not named, and a temple consecrated to Venus 
and Isis. (Cf. Plin. V. 35. Ptol. p. 136.) The ec- 
clesiastical records name Soli among the bishoprics 
of the island. (Cf. Hierocl. p. 707.) The inhabitants 
were called EoXioi, while those of Soli in Cilida were 
named SoAeiV. The town of which we have been 
speaking has the name of Solea still attached to the 

aerandms. site. Near Soli was a spot named Gerandnis, whence 
a particular sort of marble was derived. (ApoU. 
Dysc. Hist. c. 36.) Gialen speaks also of some mines 
nearthe same city. (Simpl. Rem. IX. p. 125.) Strabo 
places above Soli, and at some distance from the 

LiniMiis. coast, a small town named Limenia ; it appears from 
some ecclesiastical documents, cited by Wesseling in 
a note to Hierocles, to have been four miles from 

Soli. 

Continuing along the northern part of the island 
Artjooc towards the west, we find a town named Arsinoe, 
but differing apparently from the one situate not far 
from Faphoe. Strabo, who mentions both, speaks 
i|aaii <^ a grove sacred to Jupiter in the vicinity of the 
former. (XIV. p. 683.) A little beyond we come to 
cape Acamas, the point from whence our periplus 
commenced. 

There are few places of note to be considered in 
the interior of Cyprus. The chief of these was Ta- 
masus, celebrated for its rich mines of copper, tmd 
the metallic composition jB^pared on the spot called 
calcanthiun. (Strab. XIV. p. 683.) These mines ap- 
pear to have been known as early as the days of 
Homer, for he refers to them in the Odyssey : 

TWitay ht\ oTvo«a xo'itov W aMa6p6ws Mpamwi, 

Od. a. 183. 
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It has been disputed, however, among commenta- 
tors, whether the poet in these lines alluded to the 
Cyprian Tamasus, or the Italian Temesa, or Tempsa, 
also famous for its copper mines ''. (Cf. Steph. Byz. v. 
Tafuifreoe. Ptol. p. 137. Nonn. Dionys. XIII. 445. 
Plin. V. 81.) 

Ovid, in his Metamorphoses, alludes to it as the 
spot where the golden apples grew, by which Hippo- 
menes won Atalanta. 

Est ager, indigenee Tamasenum nomine dicunt ; 
Telluris CypriK pars optima : quem mihi prisci 
Sacravere senes : tempUsque accedere dotem 
Hanc juEsere meis. Medio nitet arbor in arro ; 
Fulva cotnain, fulvo nunis crepitantibus auro. 
Hinc ttia forte mea veniens decerpta ferebam 
Aurea poma manu : nullique videnda, nisi ip«, 
Hippoinenen adii ; docuique, quis usub in illis. 

X. 644. 
Chytrium was a town of some note also in the chytriiun. 
interior, but at no great distance from the north- 
em coast of the island. It was once governed by 
sovereign princes, as we learn from Alexander, 
whose work on Cyprus is quoted by Stephanus 
Byz. (v. Xinpoi.) The honey supplied by its terri- 
tory was much esteemed. (Diofdian. Geopon. XV'.) 
Ptolemy calls it Chytrus, and the Ecclesiastical No- 
tices, from which we learn that it became an episco- 
pal see, Chytria. 

Tremithus, or Trimethus, is also placed in the TremiUiiu. 
interior by Ptolemy, (p. 137.) The Byzantine his- 
torians mention it as a place of some note. (Con- 
stant. Porphyr. Them. I. 15. Niceph. Callist. VIII. 
14. Socrat. 1. 12.) The ecclesiastical records rank 
it among the episcopal towns of the island. (Hierocl. 

l> Ancieat Italy, torn. II. p. 4 1 7. ' Quoted bjr Meuraiiis. 
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p. 707.) The name of TWtutft' is still attached to 

the site. 

To these must be added the foUowing places, 
jEptsa. whose positions are. leas defined, ^pea, was a town 

in the vicinity of Soli, and existed before that city. 

The river Clarius ran near it (Pint. Vit. Solon. 

Steph. Byz. v. Ajvtta.) 
ArouDu- Amamassus, a maritime town, as appears frun a 

verse of the Bassarica of IMonysius, quoted by Ste- 

phanus Byz. (v. 'Afto^uo^o'cf.) 

Stepfaanus reports that Apollo Hylates was also 

worshipped there. 
Algol. Argus, a town of Cyprus, according to Ptolemy 

Hephsestion, quoted by Photius in his Bibliotheca. 

He speaks of a temple of Apollo Erithius there. 
Aline. Asine, mentioned by Stephanus Byz.; (v. 'Ao-iVij.) 

CBiiinDM Calliiiusa,apromontory,namedby Ptolemy; (p.l86.) 
crraium, Cresium; (ap. eund. v. K^^o-iev.) Dionia; (Theopomp. 

ap. eund. t. Amwmc. 
Eimnum. ElmsBum, a river <»■ mountain noticed by Apollo- 
Epidanit. nius Dyscolus ; (Mir. c. 36.) Epidarus, a town men- 
Eiysthea. tioued by Pliny; {V. 31.) Erysthea, where Apirilo 

Hylates was worshipped. {Steph. Byz. v. 'E/>iw*eiifc) 

Tt^^gfiv, 'Epavitiav Ti xai iiyaXji}f 'Afuifuuro*. 
Ooigi. Golgi, celebrated for the worship of Venus, was 

said to have been more ancient than Paphos. (Pau- 
san. Arcad. c. 5.) Stephanus Byz. reports that it 
was colonised by a party of Sicyouians, headed by 
Golgus. (v. FoAyo/.) 

Thbocr. Id. XV. 
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TiXyon i,viwrii. Lycophb. 589. 

Qus sanctum Idalium, Syrosque apertos 
Colis, quteque Amathuata, quteque Golgos. 

Catoll. Ep. XXXVI. 14. 
Qusque re^s Golgos, quteque Idalium frondosuai. 

Id. Efithal. Pel. bt Thet. t. 9<>. 

Hyle, whence Apollo obtained the samame ofHrie. 
Hylates. (Steph. Byz. v. "TXij.) Tzetzes, in his com- 
mentary on Lycopfaron, says this place was near 
Carium; {K^m) but I imagine we ought to read 
Kov^icv, or M<^<ev. 

Laced£mon> a place so called in Cyprus, accord- Luod*- 
ing to Steph. Byz. (v. A«tS«i/*ftw.) ^^ 

Ledrum, mentioned by ecclesiastical writers as aLedrum. 
bishop's see. (Sozom. v. 10. Niceph. Callis. VIII. 43.) 

Macaria, mentioned by Pliny (V. 31.) and Ptole-Uaoria. 
my. (p. 136.) The latter geographer places it on the 
north side of the island. 

Marium is said by Steph. Byz. to have beenHuium. 
afWwards called Arsinoe. (t, 'A^civoi;.) It is noticed 
by Scylax; (Per. p. 41.) but no longer existed in 
Pliny's time. (V. Sl^.) 

Otia is giren by Staph. Byz. (v. 'tlrttit) on theotu. 
authority oS Ephorus. 

Panacra, a mountainous and woody tract. (Steph. wacn. 

Byz. T. Ilaiwc/ut.) 

Kal riiMvof fixiuSivSpm iptwmKan HmMtipoo. 

NowN. DioNTS. XIII. 447. 
SatrachuB, a town and river. Satrwhui, 

urbiMfl. 
^ There are coins of tbis town Salamis, and Idalium, are also 
with the epigraph MAH. Sesd- to be met with, 
ni, p. 105. Coins of Paphos, 

c c 4 
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Ltcophr. 448. 

NoNN. DioNYs. XIII. 458. 

Tegessus, a town and promontory. (Dionys. Bas- 
sar. ap. Steph. Byz. v. Tepprtrot. Hesych. ead. t.) 

Tembrus, a place where Apollo Hylates was wor- 
shipped. 

Tiftfipor, 'Efiffiiiay n, kaI eira\fi]i' ' AfiMjiMSvit. 

{Dionys. Bassar. ap. Steph. Byz. r. 'E/tvo-ffeio. Id. r. 

Sestus, which Nonnus mentions in conjunction 
with it, and Tamasus is less known. 

or t" ixov 'TXoTao jreSov k«i (BeflAia SqffroD 
Kal Tet^Loffn xa) Tif^^^v, 'EpurSfiav n mX^^f. 
XIII. 444. 
Chabyris, a spot mentioned by Sozomenus. (Eod. 
Hist. V. 9.) 
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N. B. The Roman mimeraU refer to the vobime, the figure* to the 
page, "ne Greek ethnic of each town or place hat been tu^oined 
where there wot authority far it. 



i.293. 



Asi., ii. 215. 

Abacsnum, ii. 215. 
Atnmii protDODtoriuni, i. 6 
Abttssus, sire Amttuiu, ii. • 

'Afffaaaf, 'AiiffaahiK- 

Abbaites Mysi, ii. II. 
Abbaitia regio, ii, II, 
Ablata, !. 321. 
AboDiticboB, i. 226. 
'Ap^Hv Tuxfii, 'A^««Ttixfn|(. 
Abrettene regio, i, 54. 
Abrinategens, i. 321. 
AbnMtola, ii. 90, 
Absarum, aire Apeanim. 
Abydoa, i. 71. 

Acalea, ii, 265. 

Acalissus, ii. 265. 

Acamantia, ii. 373, 

Acamas promontorium, iJ. 373, 

Acampus fluvius, i. 293. 

AcanUtus insula, i. 49. 

■ ' -Car. qufe et Doulo- 

polia, ii. 189, 
Ajrou4*f, 'Ax^rfwf- 
AcaraasuB, ii, 266. 
'Attafaavif, ' Aiiafaavt6(. 
Acbsium, i. 113. 
Acbnonira littus, ii. 385. 
Achaia Rhod. 'n. 236, 
Achaiaca. i. 468. 
Achenisia cberionesua, i, 206. 
Acbillea inaula, L 412. 
Achilleum, i. 1 10. 



Achilleura, Lyd. i. 463. 
Adtoriazum, ii, 102. 
AcmODia, ii. 18. 
'tiKfifbut, 'Sitituitif. 
ACODK, i. 206. 

'^inu, 'Attirh^f. 

Acraaus, i. 471. 

'Axfarit, 'Ajtfaa-tAn^. 

Acrioteri laciu, ii, 295. 

Acritas promontorium, i. 186 

AcrocOD, i. 61 . 

Acroterium, ii. 252. 

Acrunum, i. 178. 

Acte MityleoKorum, i. 132, 

Adada, ii. 306. 

'aSoIo, 'AtoSnlt. 

Ads, i 150. 

Adaoa, ii. 349. 

Aiara, 'Atar*£f. 

Adapera, it, 101, 
Adatba, ii. 12?. 
Adesa fluTiiH, iL 265. 
Adienu* fluviiu, 1. 292. 
Adopissus, ii. 73. 
Adoreua moos, ii. 36, 
Ad Prstoriuin, ii. 160, 
AdraiDfttenus nniu, i. 121. 
Adran^ttit iniula, ii. 266. 
Adramytdum, i. 127. 
'AtfofiiTttMr, 'Aifa/ivTripit. 
Adraatea regio, i. 35, 

urba, i. 64. 

'A^^vTiio, 'AifOffrAi, et 'A^ 

Ad Viceumum, it. 168, 
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Maatatm, i. 83. 
MgK MoM. i. 153. 
Cilic. ii. 355. 

Xgan prom. i. 135. 
^gialus, i. 224. 
.£ginetea, i. 226. 

fluriiM, i. 226. 

MffKua, i. 161. 
.^iroetsa i. 153. 
Xgjllm, \. 187. 
Mae^, I 88. 
.^^ius fluvius, i. 89. 
^Dua, ii. 198. 
^:olis, i. 142. 
^pea, ii. 389. 
^retice ii. 150. 
i£Kpus fluvius, i. 36. 
Meiua Sunus, i. 184. 
Mmroa fluvius. i. 184. 
£tna)oeia flurius, i. 131. 
AetorTDChus, i. 194. 
^tulana, ii. 150. 
Agamede, i. 163. 
Agamia, i. 111. 
Agathe inaula, ii. S66. 
Agdiatis mons. ii. 87. 
Agoresus, ii. 215. 
'Aytfiiirlf, 'ATa^aJf. 
Agrilium, i. 183. 
Agrippenus, i. 214. 
Agrizala, ii. 97. 
Alabanda, ii. 206. 
'AXt^wSo, 'A^a^Sk»Sn!(. 
Alabastiui fluviiu, i. 129. 
AlK, ii. 364. 
A lander fluriua ii. 35. 
Alaua, i. 172. 
Alaxoaes, i. 172. 
Aleius Campus, ii. 352. 
AleoB flurius, i. 349. 
Aleus, ii. 222. 
Alexandra moDB, i. 126. 
Alexandri diversorium, ii. 57- 
Alexandria Trots, i. 1 14. 
■ ad Latmum, ti- 215. 
ad iMum, ii. 361. 

'AXt£tMf*ia, 'AKiieutftit. 

Algiza. t. 414. 



Alia, sire Alii, ii. 54. 

'AXmI. 'AXi^r^C. 

Aliassus, ii. 96. 

Aligomon fbns, i. 474. 

Alimala, ii. 266. 

Alimne, ii. 272. 

Atioa insula, ii. 196. 

Alioda, ii. 208. 

'AJuAi, 'AXi»Srit. 

Aiisaroa, i. 141. 

Alyatta, i. 215. 

Alyatti, ii. 35. 

Alyattia tumulus, i. 432. 

Alfbe, i. 275. 

•AWft, •AijiPtik- 

Alychme, it. 272. 

Alfdda. ii. 18. 

AmaroassuB, ii. 389. 

Antanides, sive Amanica Pyhe, 

ii. 366. 
Aroanin mons, iL 362. 
Amasia, i. 303. 
'A/uErfia, 'Afiavr^i. 
Amastris, i. 222. 

'Afta^Tftf, 'AfiaiTTfuait. 

Amathus. ii. 377. 
'Afui9dj(, 'Afui8»icu(. 
Amaxa, i. 215. 
Amaxia, ii. 321. 

'Afiafla, 'A/tail^. 

Ambiturii, ii. 85. 
Amblada, ii. 306. 
'Aft^SXaBa, ^A/tSKaMf. 
Amelas, ii. 65. 
Ameletum, i. 272. 
Ameria, i. 314. 
Amisus, L 264. 
'AfuBs;, 'Afu<n)vo<. 
AmiDochostoB prom. ii. 381 . 
Ammodes prom. ii. 350. 
Amnias flurius, i. 235. 
Amorium, ii. 90. 
'Afiiftu, 'A/ttfitit. 
Amos, ii. 215. 
*A/t«f, 'AftM(, 
Ampelus prom. i. 409. 
Amphilysus fluvius, i. 410. 
Anabura, ii. 35. 
Anactoria, i. 383. 
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AnadyDau, t. 240. 
Ansa, i. 462. 
'Anis, 'Aro/nxi et 'Aralu, 
Anagome, i. 474. 
Anwirdes, i. 182. 
Anatiba, ii. IM. 
Anaplus. i. 194. 
Anar fluvius, ii. 104. 
Anava urbs, it. 46. 
•^— laciu, ii. 46. 
Anaxia, ii. 285. 
Anazarba, ii. 354. 
'Am^^, 'Aro^iSn);. 
Anchiali R^ia, i. 292. 
AochiaU, it. 342. 
Ancbiales fluvius, ii. 343. 
AncoD, i. 265. 

. Glauoi, ii. 19?. 

Ancrra Fhiyg. ii. 12. 

Galat. Ii. 92. 

'ArfKOfat'/i/jfKiifarit. 
Ancyreum protn. i. 195. 
AoCTTOD, L 186. 
Antubalis, Mve .ADdavilia, ii. 

133. 
Andwa, L 125. 

*ArftcifU(, 'Aittiftinii. 

Aadraca, il 124. 

ADdriu», postea Neoclaudiopo- 

lis, 1. 238. ii. 06. 
Andriace. ii. 253. 
ADdricIus.uve Audroclua moiu, 

ii. 324. 
Andrius flimuB, i. 130. 
Andricus flurius, ii. 351. 
Aodroua, ii 102. 
ADemurium proniiHitOTiuni et 

urtM, ii. 324, 335. 

'Arfiiaifui', 'Aj/tfuiifitSf. 

Aagelocome, i. 182. 
Angelocometes, fluriiia, i. 3?. 
Anhydros, j. 345. 

insula, i. 402. 

Aainetum, aire AniDeaiiUD, \. 
469. 

'Avuij^idr, ^Avin^i*^ 

AnneatB, ii. 285. 
Anniaca, ii. 156. 
AdoIus, i. 471. 



135. 

'Arraiiftf, 'AurMfMi, 
Antelia, ii. 127. 
Anteus fiimua, ii.305. 
ADtbioe, i. 402. 
Anticinolis, i.227. 
Anticragus moM, it.:245. 
ADtigoaea, i. 49. 
'Amrfimia, 'Anryimit. 
Antiochia ad " 
200. 

in Ksidia, ii. 301. 

Lamotia, ii. 3SS. 

■ ■■ " ' . (td Craguia, ii. 394. 

ad Pynmum, ii.SfiS. 

'AvTi*x«Csi 'Amtxi'ii' 
Antiphellus, ii. 251. 
■AtT^XKx, 'Arri^AX/nK. 
Andtaunu moos, L 7- 
Andssa, i. 162. 

Arriwa, 'ArrMvaJit. 
Antoaiopolis, i. 240. 

Lyd. i. 469. 

Aorata aaltus, i. 56. 
ApffisuB, i. 65. 

'Axowif, ^Attu^fif. 

Apaltte geos, i. 295. 
Apamea Bithyn. i. I7S. 

Cibotus, ii. 49. 

'Atifuia, 'A'tofudt. 

Aperle, sive A perns, ii. 352. 
Aphneium, i. 471. 
Aplinitis psluB, i. 471. 
Aphrodisiai Car, ii. 210. 
■Cilic. u. f"" 



'Affitwubf, 'A^ftttritS^. 

rf^ Myi. i. 132. 

— — prom. ii. 190. 

Aphrodisium, ii. 386. 
A[»a Campus, i. 55. 
Apira, ii. 54. 
Apoljathra, i. 73- 
ApocremDus, sire Hypocrooi- 

DUB promoDtorimi i. 346. 
ApoUonia ad Rbyndacoin, i.58. 

Pcanm, i 141. 

Lyd. i 427- 

Phryg. ii. 53. 

■ ' ■ ' — a d Lambanum, Ji.2 1 4. 
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Apollooia ioiula, qiue et Thy- 

neas, i. 199. 
I^cii. 266. 

ApoUoniatis palus, i. 60. 

Apollonis, i. 427. 

ApoUoDoshieroa, i. 455. 

Aporidot come, ii. 64. 

Appia, ii. 55. 

'AnJo, 'Awwitaif, 

Apsarus, qui et Actunpus flu- 

vius, i. 293. 
AquK ArarenR, ii. 147. 
Arabissus, ii. 157> 158. 
Anbjia, ii. 86. 
Am Aleiandri, ii.362. 
Are insule, ii. 224. 
Anne, ii. 154. 
Anngas, ii. 15?. 
Anuvs, ii. 104. 
Arasaxa, ii. 1 17. 
Arasenses, ii, 103. 
Arawus, sive Aarassus, ii. 299. 
Arauracos, iL 157. 
Araxa. ii. 265. 
'AjKifa, 'AfaSti(. 
Arazus, i. 321. 
Arbaniiun, i. 321. 
Area, ii. 160. 
Arcadiopolis, i. 469. 
Arcbabis Qurius, i. 292. 
Archalla. ii. 124. 
Archsopolis, i. 438. 
Arehelaia. ii. 112. 
Archdaium, ii. 00. 
Arcilapopoli, ii. 161. 
Arconneaus insula, i. 356. 

Car. ii. 180. 

Arcton mons, i. 41. 
Atdula, ii. 144. 
Arega,ii. 161. 
Areiiaa insula, i. 282. 
AreuB flurius, i. 184. 
Argttua raona, ii. US. 
Argais insula, ii. 266. 
Arganthoniug mons, i. 176. 
ArgennoD prom. i. 379. 
Argiie ioaula, ii. 239. 
Ar^la, ii. 216. 



A^DUsce insultt i. 166. 

Argisa, i. 58. 

Argos, sife ArgeopolJs, ii, 364. 

Argus casiellum, li. 133. 

Cypr. ii.390. 

Argustaoa, ii. 146. 

Aigyna, i. 283. 

Ar^jrronium, i. 194. 

Anacos, i. 50. probably the Ar- 
Uei-tichos {'Afraku nTjatt} of 
Stepb. Byz, (v. 'A^aia.) 

ArianzuB, ii. 1 14. 

Ariorathia, ii. 125. 

Ariaaaus, ii. 299. 

Arion fluvius, i. 295. 

Arisbe Troad, i. 70. 

Lesb. i. 164. 

'Afirpil, ■Af^peutf. 

Arisdum, ii. 55. 

Ariusla, i. 400. 

Armaxa, ii. 155. 

Armeoe Paph. i. 227. 

Pont. i. 292. 

Armenia Minor, ii. 148. 
' Prima et Secunda, ii. 

149. 

Anneno castrum, i. 183. 

Aroa, ii. 266, 

Amete, ii. 266. 

Aromata, i. 468. 

Arsinoe Cilic. ii. 323. 

Cypr, ii. 381.388. 

' promontorium, ii. 376. 

Artace, i. 47- 

'AfrJJni, 'AfTOjcipiii, et 'AfraKri(, 

Artacie fons, i. 42. 
ArUnes fluvius, i. 198. 
Artemisium prom. ii. 197* 
Artymneaus, ii. 246. 
Ar^nia lacus, i.50. 
Anis fluvius, ii. 266. 
Arycanda, ii. 255. 
'AfikaiAa, ' AfVKoi^iif. 
ArycanduB fluvius, ii. 254. 
Arymagdua fluvius, ii. 326. 
Asarino. ii. 161. 
Aacandalis, ii. 265. 
Ascania pagus, i, 180. 
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Ascania r^o, i. 179. 
AscantuB lacus Bithjrn. I. 179. 

Phryg. ii. 297. 

Asia Minor, i. 3. 
Lyd. i. 471. 

PBlu8.i.3«l. 

Propria, i.3. 

Agiana, i. 4. 
Asias tribus, i. I. 
Asiba, i. 321. 
Asine Cilic. ii.363. 

Cypr. ii. 3flO. 

Asroabeeon lacui. ii. 129. 
Asopus fluTiua, ii. 39. 
Aspendiu, ii. 281. 

Aspis, uve Arcoonesus insula, 
i. 355. 

Lye. ii. 247. 

Aspona, ii. 98. 
Aueaiua, i. 394. 

Assonini, i. 410. 
Assus, i. 122. 
^— campui Lyd. i. 471. 
'Arr»f, 'AovHf. 
Astacenus Sinus, i. 185. 
Astacus, i. 185. 
'Arrant, 'AtfTounpJf, 
Astragon, ii. 205. 
AstroD fluriui, i. 129. 
Astypaliea arx Saini, i. 408. 
' prom. Car. ii, 176. 

AstyraAbyd. i. 176. 

— Antandr. i. 128. 
Amfa, 'AfT V f y if. 
Asuna, ii. 145. 
Atabyris mons, ii. 237. 
Ataroeua, i. 132. 

sub Ktwie, i. 134. 

'Arapfif, 'AtofttlnK. 

Athar mons, ii. 114. 
Athente Pont. i. 292. 

Car. ii. 215. 

Athymbre, i. 467. 
'A0li>fya, 'AdrtSHt- 
Atroenia, ii. 3)3. 
Attca, i. 132. 
palus, ii. 67- 



Atialenses, ii. 103. 

Attalia Agroira, i. 153, 435. 

Pamphyl. ii. 275. 

'ATziKtia, 'ArraXfiic. 
Attalyda, i. 471. 
Attelebusa insula, ii. 264. 
Attuda, ii. 55. 

I 'Atth^, ^Arrnit^t, 

Atuaia, ii. 55. 

'Afiaia, 'Arwrwjf. 

Augte, ii. 285. 
Augusta, ii . 360. 
Af^^jTTo, Aiyourtatif, 
Auguatopolia, ii. 55. 
Aula. ii. 266. 

Cilic. ii. 3«4. 

Aulindenus fluvius, ii. 56. 
Auliucome, i. 474. 
Aulocrene, ii. 49. 
Auradea, ii. 90. 
Aureliopoiis, i. 454. 
Axon fluviua, ii. 196. 
Axylos regio, ii. 35. 
Aza. i. 321. ii. 155. 
Azala, i. 182. 
Azamora, ii. 141. 
Azani, sive £zani, ii. 12. 
Ai^»«l, AJ^om/tik. 
Azaritia Tons, i. 193. 
Aziris, ii. 152. 
Babanomua, i. 305. 

Babras, 9i?e Babranduni,i.401. 
Baca, it. 364. 
Btcba, ii. 215. 

Ba<]8cu, haiPaSti. 

Bagadaonia regio, ii. 144. 
BagK. i. 435. 

Sayai, Bayipitt- 

BagTuni, ii. 96. 
BauB, ii. 361. 
Balbura, ii. 272. 

Balcea, i. 141. 

Barate, ii. 72. 

Baidissiia, ii. 215. 

Bareous, uve Varenus f!. i. 37. 

Bares, i. 71- 

Baretta, i. 474. 

Bargan, ii. 184. 
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Bargylia. ii. 173. 

Beumrlisticua Sinus, ii. I?!. 
Bans, ii. 300. 
Bitrsaliuni, ii. 127- 
Bas^datiza, ii. 151. 
Basilia, Bive Basil ionopolia, i 

182. 
Bathys flurius, ». 20. 
B^ia, ii. 137. 
Bebryces, i. 215. ii. 7. 
Bechirea, i. 291. 
BechireuB porttn, i. 292. 
Belocome, i. 182. 
Benna, ii. 17- 
B6va, BnvA^, 
Bennamia, i. 363. 
Berbe, sire Barbe, ii. 286. 
Berecyntii, ii. 24. 
Berenice, ii. 328. 
Beris flurius, i. 272. 
Berisaa, i. 318. 
Besbicus insula, i. 53. 
Beudoa Vetus, u. 34. 
Biblis fons, i. 394. 
Billteiis fluriui, i. 208. 
Bithyni, i. 168. 
Bithynia, i. 167. 
Bithjnium, i. 209. 
B(M'M>, BiftMif;, et BtBatiirft- 
Bitoana, ii. 215. 
Blabe insula, i. 194. 
Blandos, ii. 160, 
BlKandnn, ii. 55. 
Blaene regio, i. 236. 
Bluciuni, sire Luceium, ii. 91. 
Boane tarua, i. 19. 
Boan fluriua, i. 294. 
BocsniB Suvius, ii. 373. 
BfBnasa, i. 320. 
Botbte, ii. 215. 
BolbtBOtes fluviui, ii. 215. 
Bolbul» insula, i. 402. 
Bolelasgus, ii. 101. 
Bolisaui, i. 400. 
B*XM-a^ BM»*m(, et Bti^eati^ 
Bombua flurius, Ii. 364. 
Boona, i. 278. 
Booaceete, i. 173. 



192. 



Boosura, ii. 376. 
Briana, ii. 55. 
BfJiina, BpKvif. 
Borissus, i. 319. 
Boryza, i. 319. 
Bos promontorium, i. 193. 
Bosphorus Thracius, ' ""' 
Botieum, ii. 67. 
BranchidR, i. 390. 
Brcgmeateai, i. 153. 
Brisa, i. 165. 
BriuU i. 468. 
BruDga, i. 185. 
Bryazon fl. et locus, i. 184. 
Bryges, sire Briges, ii. 2. 
BryLis regio, i. 176. 
Bryllmra, i. 176. 
Bryzoo, ii. 55. 

Bubalia, ii. 160. 
Bubon, ii. 272. 

BH^r, Bw^wrai;. 

Bud la[ns, ii. 124. 
Hudea. ii. 34. 
Burinna fona, ii. 222. 
Busmasdis, ii. 7S. 
Butfaia, i. 395. 

Bybassia Chersoneaos, ii. 189. 
Bybassus, it'. 189. 
B^^mmt, Bu0iiaric(. 
Bybassius Sinus, ii. 189. 
BylB, i. 300. 
Bysntd gens, i. 215. 



Cabalia, aire Cabalis, ii. 269. 
Cabassus ii- 143. 
Cabin, i. 310. 
Cadi, i. 14. 

Cadmus mons, 239. 

fiuvins, ii. 39. 

Cadrema, ii. 266. 

IRdiftfia, Hatftptit. 

Cadyna, ii. 132. 
CEua, ii. 134. 
Cnsarea Bitbyn. i. 173. 

Capped. quK et Klas»- 

ca,u. 118. 
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Caicus flurim, i. 135. 
Calabantia, ii. 247- 
Calami, i. 409. 
Caknthia, ii. 33S. 
CalbU flurius, ii. 193. 
Cale,!. 141. 
— ,Parembole,i. 291. 
Cales fl. et emporium, i. 202. 
Callatebus, i. 470. 
CaUica, i. 214. 
Callichonis fluviiu, i. 207. 
Cailicolone, i. 102. 
Callimache, ii. 197. 
CalUnuM prom. ii. 390. 
Callipolis Bithyn. i. 186. 

Cans, ii. 216. 

Cappad. ii. 144. 

Callisttatia, i. 220. 
Callydium, aire Caljdnium, t. 

457. 
Ca]oe,i.451. 
Calcfinea, i. 178. 
Caloi fluviiu, i. 290. 
Calpe portUB, et flurius, i. 198. 
Calpitum, ii. 116. 
CaJtioriisa, ii. 154. 
Calyndnus auvius, il. 330. 

' ' prom. il. 330. 
Calydoa iiuuls, Troad. i. 112. 

Cwnm, iu 218. 

Calpnna insula, ii. 218. 
Calynda, ii. 196. 
K&ata, KoXASm;. 
Calyndici montea, ii. 196. 
Camelides insule, i. 412. 
Camirua, ii. 237. 
Kdtuf*t,Kaiufr£(. 
Camisa PoDt. marit. i. 273. 

mediur. i. 316. 

Camiaene, i. 316. 
Campe, ii. 124. 
Camuliani, ii. 145. 
Camureiarbum, i. 331. 
Cana, ii. 265. 
Cans, i. 135. 
UMiiKowAf. 
Canaiua fluriua, i. 134. 
Canaura. ii. 286. 



Caodara, i. 241. 

Sjatofet, Raniofipiit. 

Candasa, ii. 216. 
Kditaaa, tiaiiaatif. 
Candyba, ii. 265. 

Cane prom, et mons, i. 134. 
CaoDB, ii. 72, 
Caiitharium prom. i. 410. 
Cappadoces, ii. 105. 
Cappadocia, ii. 105. 
Cappadox flurius, ii. 115. 
Capria palua, ii. 280. 
Caprus fluriua, ii. 39. 
Caralis paius liaur. ii. 66, 75. 

Pisid. il. 28. 

Carallia, ii. 75. 
Carambis, prom. i. 225. 

— — urbe, i. 226. 
Canma, i. 317- 
Caranitia, i. 317> 
Carape, ii. 154. 
Carba, ii. 144. 
Carbana, ii. 266. 

Cardamjle, i. 401. 
Careaene nao, i. 88. 
Careaua flunut, i. 88. 

urba, i. 8S. 

Carea, ii. 163. 
CanaPfaryK. urbs, ii. 60. 
Caria.ii. 163. 

Carima, ii. 97- 
Carine, i. 133. 
Cariisa, ii. 103. 
Cariua mons, i. 474. 
Carmalas flurius, ii. 141. 
CannyleaauB, ii. 245. 
Camalia. ii. 117. 
Carnia, i. 39ft. 
Caropolisiii. 216. 
Carimcelis, ii. 125. 
Carpasia, ii. 385. 
Carpaue insula, ii. 385. 
Caraagis, aive Caraat, ii. 157> 

159. 
Canen, i. 55. 
Carura, ii. 43. 
Canua, i. 234. 
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CaruB ncuB, i. S14. 
Carydius ultus, ii. 365. 
Caryaoda portus, ii. 174. 
inaula, ii. 174. 

Caryus insula, ii. 194. 
Caaa, ii. 313. 
lUfo, KofffEnfc. 
Casaman. ii. 144. 
Casbia, ii. 73> 
Cassiopolis, ii. 364. 
Castabaia, it. 132. 
Caatabolum, ii. 356. 
Caataiia, ii. 364. 
CastaiQOD, i. 239. 
Castoli CafnpuB, i. 472. 
Caatnius, mons, ii. 282. 
Caayatea portus, i. 350. 
Catacecaumeae regio, i. 458. 
Cataonio, ii. 137. 
Caunna, ii. 310. 
CahBcia, i. 182. 
Catangium, (KaT(£y7(w,)i.I94. 
Catairliactes fluviua, ii. 275. 
Gaucasa Chior. portua Herod. V. 

33. 
Caucouea, i. 208. 
Caue, ii. 89. 
Caulares fluviua, ii. 289. 
Caunii, ii. 193. 
Caunus, ii. 193. 

CavBtrus fluTiuft, i. 361. 
Cebreo fluvius. i. 119. 
CebreDe,i. 119. 

Cebrenia r^o. i. 119. 
CedreK, ii. 216. 

Ktifiai, Ktfytdrijf. 

CelteDse Troad. i. 131. 
Phryg. ii.48. 

CelendeiiB, ii. 32?. 

Cenaze palua, iL 95. 
CenchreR, i. 118. 
Cencbrius flurius, i. 376. 
Ceonad, ii. 334. 
Cephalua, ii. 355. 



Ceramicua Sinua, ii. 176. 
Ceranius, il 183. 



Cerans, ii. 26. 
CerasK, L 455. 
Cerasua, i. 280, 283. 

Ktfaa£f, Kifamvmtf. 

Cerbeaia fossa, ii. 25. 
Cert>esii, ii. 35. 
CerceUe gens, i. 295. 
Cercetius mona, i. 410. 
Cercopia, ii. 55. 
Ceratape, ii. 66. 

Certonium, i. 133. 
Cerynea, ii. 386. 
Cesbedium arx Selgea, ii. 310. 
Cestri, ii. 398. 
CestruB fluvius, ii. 279. 
Ceuiigens, i. 136. 
Cetis regio, ii. 333. 
CetiiiB fluriuB, i. 140 
Cbabyiia, ii. 392. 
Cbadisia, i 269. 
Cbadisius fluvius, i. 265. 
ChaJcedoD, i. 189. 

Cbalcertores, « ve Chalcetoriu m, 
u. 198. 

ftii. 
Chalcis iojula, ii. 238. 
CbaldB Erythr. i. 352. 
Chalcitis, i. 352. 

■ iosula IVop. i. 192. 
Cbaldsi, sive Cbaldi gens, i. 

276. 
Cbalybea gens, i. 273. 
ChammaDene, ii. 124. 
CbaracometeB fluviuB, i. 466. 
Charadras, ii. 324. 
Cbarax Bitbyn. i. 215. 

Phryg. ii. 60. 

— — — Alexaodri, ii. 60. 
Lyd.i. 465. 

■ - ■ Armen. ii. 154. 
Charimata gens, i. 3S!2. 
CbaroQium, i. 468. 
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Cbarua, ii. 145. 
Chiniana r^o, ii. 145. 
Charsianus SttltiM, ii. 145. 
ChauBfluviuB, ii. 212. 
CbelsBoaph. i. 195. 

Thyn. i. 199. 

CbelidoniB, ii. 30. 
CKelidonis ioBulie, ii. 256. 
Cheraus aive Cbaraus, fl. ii. 361 . 
Chesium promontorium, i,408. 
Cbenus fluvius, i. 408. 
ChiliocomoD campus, i. 305. 

— Phryg. ii. 60. 

ChioiKra, ii. 258. 
Chios insula, i. 395. 

urbs, i. 399. 

Chliara, i. 440. 
Cblorus fliiviuB, ii. 361. 
Cbaerides, i. 282. 
Cholontichos, ii. 217- 

XwXir Tcrxsfi Xii\eTtij(^'T(- 

Choma, ii. 60. 
CbonK, ii. 44. 
Xwol, Xurid-nn. 
Cborsabia, ii. 154. 
Cbrysa, que et IMa, i. 1 15. 

Adramytt. i. 130. 

CbiTsaoris, ii. 199. 
Chrysaorium, ii. 199. 204. 
CbiTsippa, ii. 364. 
Cbrysobultum, ii. 134. 
ChrTSopolia, i. 191, 
XfvairAit, XpunnUnjf. 
Cbrysoirboas fluTius, i. 468. 
Cbuu, ii. 146. 
Cbrtrium Ion. i. 343. 
Cypr. ii. 389. 

Chytus portuB Cyzic. i. 42. 
Ciacit, ii. 127. 
Ciaoica, ii. 127. 
Cianus Sinus, i. 174. 
Cibyra Magna, ii. 269. 

Parra, ii. 285. 

Kifiufa, Kifivfottf. 

Ciconium, t. 194. 
Cidramus ii. 56. 

CidTssiM, ii, 18. 



Cilbiani CeKi, i. 451. 

Inreriores, i, 451. 

NicKenses, i. 451 . 

Pe^meni, i. 451. 

■ Superiores, i. 451, 

Cilbianua Campus, i. 451. 



Cilice 



i. 314. 



Troad. i. 129. 
CILICU, ii. 314. 

Trachea, ii. 319. 

Campestris, ii. 339. 

- — Cappad. Pnefect. ii. 
118. 
Cilicum insube, i. 273. 
Cilia Troad. i. 130. 

live Cylla Phrm ii. 30. 

Cillaniiu campus, ii. 30. 

Cillieuni moDs, i. 127. 

Cilkeus fluTiua, i. 130. 

Ciwiata, i. 235. 

Cimiatene. i. 235. 

Cimpsus fluvius, i. 473. 

CioRdopolis, ii. 239. 

Cindye, ii. 173. 

K»M, Ki>«Mi((. Herod. V. i 10. 

Cingularium, ii. 32. 

CinDa, ii. 104. 

Cinolis, i. 227. 

Ciphisua. ii. 329. 

Ciscissa, ii. 145. 

Cissa, i. 295. 

Ciuerusa insula, ii. 238. 

Cisiides insula, ii. 247. 

CisBua locus, i. 295. 

Cissus fluvius, i. 296. 

Cisthene, i. 132. 

insula, ii. 251. 

Cistramum, ii. 365. 
Citium, ii. 379. 
Ktrif, KiTw^. 
dm. i. 174. 



Ciza 



i. 125. 



175. 



Claneus, ii. 104. 
Clanudda, i. 457. 
Clariua fluvius, ii. 389. 
Claros, L 359. 

Dd 
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Claudiopolis, priua BithyDium, 
i. 209. % 

Galat. ii. 103. * 

Ci^pad. ii. 125. 



- Cilic. ii. 332. 



Clazomens, i. 342. 

Cleandria, i. 131. 
Clibanus, ii. 75. 
elides promontorium, ii. 384. 
' insula, ii. 384. 

Climax Papblag, i. 225. 

LyciBE. ii. 263. 

Pwid. ii. 294. 

Clitn, i. 214. 

gens Cil. ii. 339. 

elite foDB, i. 42. 
Cludnis fluvius, ii. 24. 
Clydtt, ii. 197. 
Clystrus, ii. 338. 
Caidus, ii. 184. 

Cnopupoliti, i. 348. 

Cochlia, ii. 197. 

Cochliusa Insula, ii. 266. 

CocjIiBsire Cocylium, i. 118. 

Kncitum, Kwf a/hk- 

Coddini scopuluH, i. 439. 

Codrvla, sire Codrylus, ii. 286. 

Coduzabala, ii. 158. 

Ccena, i. 272. 

Coenon ChorioD, 1. 313. 

Gallicanon, i. 214. 

Cceli, i. 296. 

Gogamus flunus, i. 456. 

Collusa, i. 227. 

Colobatus, sive CobslMus flu- 

vius, ii. 289. 
Colobrassus, ii. 313. 
Coloe, i. 319. 

Colons Troad, i. 113. 

- LampsBC. i. 68. 
Colonia, ii.I5l. 
Colopci. 316. 
Colopene, i. 316. 
Colosa«, ii. 43. 



II Colpe, i. 438; should probably 
be Coloe. 
ColopboD, i. 357. 

I Comana Foot. i. 30?. 

i Cappad. ii. 138. 

II Kiitara, Kiftanpiif. 

i\ Comania, i. 141. 
Comaralis, ii. 155. 
Comasaa, ii, 155. 
Comba. ii. 265. 
Comenses, ii. 103. 
ComitanassoD, ii. 146. 
CoRimoiis, ii. 362. 
Conana, sive ComaDB, ii.306. 

Kinaia, Kamrtif, 

CoDgustua, ii. 96, 

CoDica, i. 238. 

Cooisium, i. 141. 

Coimi, ii. 35. 

Conopeium, i. 263. 

Constautia, ii. 384. 

Coracesium, ii. 320. 

Coracium promontorium.i. 195. 

Coralla, i. 283. 

Corassiee, sire Cones insuln, i. 

411. 
Corax, sive Coracium roous, i. 

359. 
Corbasa, ure Colbasa, ii. 299. 
Corbeus, ii. 97. 
Cordyle, i.!,286. 
Cordyluia insula, ii. 238. 
Coresaus mons, i. 374. 
Coriopium, ii. 148. 
Cormalua fluvius,i. 129. 
Cormasa, ii. 294. 
Coma Galat. ii. 72. 

Cappad. ii. 125. 

Corone, i. 215. 

CoropaasuB, sire Coropisaus, ii. 

67. 

Ktfgwmoif, KsfWnn'n^. 

Cor^vmus, sive Corsynus fluvius, 

ii."210. 
Corvorum nidi, ii. 365. 
Corybantium, i. 131. 
Coiybissa,i.l31. 
Coryceon proniontorium 
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Corycium antrum, ii. 3 
^ ■ promont. ii. 335. 

Corycus moDs, i. 351. 

Lye. ii. 261 . 

Cilic. ii. 335. 

Corydalla, ii. 265. 
KtfitaiAa, Ks^oUnff. 
Coryleum, i. 241. 
Coryne promontorium, i. 350. 
Coryphas Troad. i. 132. 

Bithyn. i. 214. 

Cos iDSuIa, ii. 218. 
— urbs, ii. 220. 
Ki;{, Kilt, et K^. 
Coscinia, ii. 20?. 
Coasua mons, i. 215. 
Coteena, ii. 117. 
Cotana, ii. 286. 
Cotrades, it. 78. 
Cotynuro, ii. I?. 

KtTiiti(io>, Kmiati^, 

Cotylus moDs, i. 3?, 121. 
Cotyora, i. 278. 

Crade ii. 216. 
Kfatf, KfeAhiif. 
Cragus mons, ii. 245. 

urbs, ii. 246. 

tcopulus, ii. 324. 

Crambiua ids. Lye. ii. 256. 

Cilic. ii. 328. 

ii. 335. 

Craiuiiis, ii. 209. 

Craspedites Sinus, i. 186. 

Crasus, ii. 56. 

Cratia, postea Flaviopolis, i . 2 1 0. 

Creinaste, i. 75. 

Crerae, i. 322. 

Cremna, ii. 299. 
Crenides, i. 207. 
CTentius vicus, Antou. Itin. p. 

201. 
Creoo moDS, i. 161. 
Cresium, ii. 390. 
Kf^tur, Kf<iaiti(, 
Cressa, i. 241. 

port. Car. ii. 192. 

Cressopolis, s. Cretopol is, ii. 298. 



Crobialus, i. 225. 
Kft,piatH, KftfiiaMCi. 
Crocodilus moDS, ii. 363. 
Cronina, i. 223. 

KfAfiya, Kfuyartriiti Ct K^*ifuaM(. 

Cronimyon proro. ii. 38?. 

Crossa, i. 322. 

Cnilla, i. 182. 

Cruni promontorium, ii. 328. 

Cnisa, ii. 239. 

Crya, si»e Cryassus, ii, 196. 

CryniB fluriua, i. 215. 

Cryon flurius, i. 440. 

Cuballus, ii. 35. 

Cucuaus, ii. 140. 

Cuniasa, ii. 156. 

Curias promontorium, ii. 377- 
, Curium, ii. 376. 

Ko'ptu', KmfK^t. 

Curopolis, ii. 216. 
i Cyalus, i. 473. 

Cyaoete Lye. ii. 252. 

insula, i. 195. 

Cyarda, ii. 216. 

KiSafia, KMi^tf(. 

Cybas-Hus, ii.216. 

CvbeUia. i. 347- 

Cybistra, ii. 130. 

Cyclopia insula, ii. 238. 

Cydna, ii. 247. 

Cydnus flurius, ii. 343. 

Cydonea insula, ii. 216. 

Cyioda, ii. 343. 

Cylandus, ii. 216. 

Cymaria, ii. 195. 

Cyme. i. J47. 
: IW/M), Kv/talif. 
I Cyne, i. 473. 

I Cynosseina promontorium, ii. 
I 190. 
' Cyon, ii. 216. 
j Cyprie insula ii. 264. 
; Cyprus, ii. 366. 

Cyptasia, i. 234. 
I Cyrbasa, ii. 216. 
I yUffittva, Kvpffavtit. 

Cyrbe, ii. 286. 
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C;ri Campiu, ii. 22. 

Castra, ii. 133. 

Cjnsiu portus, i. 353. 
CTtonium, i. 133. 
Cjrtonim, i. 224. 
KJkifw, KurmpStm, et Kvt^^. 
CytonM mons, i. 224. 
Cfzicus, i. 29. 

Cyzistra, aire Cozistra, ii. 124. 

I>iibla!,i. 211. 

Dacora, ii. 124. 

Dadastana, i. 211. 

Dadaucana, i. 214. 

Dades pronaoDtorium, ii. 380. 

IHdibra, i. 238. 

Dsdala, ii. 197, 

— — Dions, ii. 198, 

Dffidalensium ioaulK, ii. 198. 

Dagolaasus, ii. 155. 

Dagooa, ii. 154. 

Duanda, sire Ladana, ii. 153. 

Daldes, sire Daldia, i. 454. 

Dalisanda, ii. 75. 

Danae, sire Danati, i. 320. ii. 

ISO. 
Danala, ii. 102. 
Dandaxioa, ii. ISO. 
Daphne, i. 194. 

Lye. ii. 206. 

Dapbni portus, i. 289. 
Dapbous, i. 345. 

Dapbnusia, i. 203. 

Dapbnusis palui, i. 202. 

Daraanon, i. 294. 

Dacazus, ii. 339. 

Dardani. i. 80. 

Dardania. i. 76. 

Dardaois, sire Dardanium pro- 

montorium, i. 81. 
DardanuB, i. 8t. 

Daridna, i. 240. 

Darium, ii. 56. 

Aaftur, Aoftieif, 

Dana, ii. 2S4. 
Dascylilia paliis, i. 171- 



i Aofiartit. 



Dascjliutu Bitbjm. i. I7I. 

Epbes. Steph. Byz. 

AooMiXM*, Aao'mfXMf, et Aiuvii- 

Daamenda, ii. 124,145. 
Dastarcum, ii. 141. 
Daxiraonitis, i. 306. 
Debalacis, ii. 56. 
Dedmaaa,]!. 96. 
AtJfwwa, Atiftarti(, 
Delemna, ii. 96. 
Delia, ii. 215. 

Delphada insula, i. 49. 
Delpbinium, i. 401. 
DemetriuDi, i. 211. 
Detuonesi, i. 192. 
Detnas Sabmn, ii. 266. 
Demiuia, ii. 286. 
Derbe. ii. 68. 

Dia Bithyn. i. 202. 
Car, ii. 215. 

AJo, AmJ;. 

DiabeUe inauls, ii. 238. 
Diacftpene rc^o, i. 305. 
Diaphanes flurius, ii. 363. 
Diarrbeusa insula, i. 402. 
Kas, ii. 266. 
Dicte mons, i. 121. 
Dictys, iL 97> 
Didyenses ii. 97. 103. 
Didyma, i. 390. 
AiBt^, AJSvfuAt- 
Didymce insula, ii. 247. 
Didynueum, ii. 364. 
Didymi ticbe, i. 36. 
Didymon tichos, ii. 215. 
Dimaatos, ii. 236. 
Dinareturo promontorium, ii. 

384. 
Dindymene mons, ii. 15. 
Dindymus mona C?zic. i. 41. 

Pesstn. ii. 87. 

Dinia, ii. 30. 
Diobuliuro, i. 321. 
DioCRsarea Pbryg. ii. 56. 

Cappad. ii. 113. 

Cilic. ii. 332. 
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Dioclia, ii. 56. 
Dionia, ii. 390. 
Diooysia insula, ii. 2S6. 
DionysopoHs, ii. 56. 
Dionyuopbanffi, ii. 327- 
Dioahierun Ion. i. 357. 

Lyd. i.236. 

Diospolis, i.471. 

Discus, i. 194. ; 

Dizoatra, aire Zizoatra,ii. 125. 

Docimia, ii. 27- 

^BKifiia, ^tKifniif, et AAcifitriK, 

Doeantius campus Pont. i. 269, 

Phryg. ii. 35. 

Dogana, ii. 154. 
Dofichiate insula, ii. 253. 
Dolionea gens, i. 39. 
Domana, li. 154. 
Domanitia r^io. 
Domitiopolia, ii. 338. 
Dona, ii. 147. 
Donuion, i. 311. 
Doridis Sinua, ii. 389. 
Dorieum, ii. 66. 
Doris, ii. 184. 
Dorion, ii. 323. 
Doryleum, ii. 19. 
AofwXoiMr, A«pX(uii<. 
Doulopolis, ii. 189. 
Dracanumproin.etnions,i.4IO. 

urbs. i. 411. 

Draco Ruvius, i. 184. 
--■- DiODB, i. 440. 
Dracontes, ii. 155. 
Dratne, sive Dagne, ii. 137. 
Drecanuro prom. ii. 222. 
Drepane, i. 184. 
Dr^ianum prom. 
Dreua, ii. 34. 

AjKItIb, &ff9Wt!(. 

Drilte gens, i. 28 
Drizium, ii. 145. 
Drytena, ii. 364. 
Drymusa insula, 
Drynemetum, ii. 83. 
Drys, ii. 266. 
Dusis proB Olympum, 
Dyndasum, ii. 215. 



i.373. 



i.345. 



Dyrzeta, ii. 294. 
Ebagena, xve Sebageua, ii. 124. 
Ecdaumana, ii. 96. 
Ecdaua, ii. 96. 
Ececbiriea gens, i. 291 . 
Echsa, i. 194. 
Ecobriga, ti. 101. 
Edebessus, ii. 266. 

Edyme, ii.215. 

Elaphitis iosula, i. 402. 
Elaphonneaus, 1. 49. 



EIra 



. 145. 



191. 



''EKaia, 'BXailnK. 

insula Bitbyn. i. 192. 

EleeaticuB Sinus, i. 145. 
EUeitichos, ii. 266. 
Elffium emporium, i. 202. 
Ekeus, ii. 190. 
Elsussa insula, Mys. 
Car. 

cii. ii. 337 

Elea promontorium, ii. 384 
EIkus flurius, i. 202. 
Elegareina, ii. 160. 
Elespis regio, ii. 89. 
Eleutherocilices, ii. 362. 
Elgus, ii. 266. 

Elmsum, ii. 390. 
Elvia. i. 238. 
Embatum Ion. i. 350. 
Embolus, ii. 255. 
Empelus fluvius, i. 37. 
Bmura, i. 469. 
Epetobrogium, ii. 94, 
Ephesufi, i. 363. 

Epidann, li. 390. 
Epiphanea Bitbyn. 215. 



- Cilic. 



Ene, sire Gerse, i. 352 
Erana, ii.362. 
Erania, ii. 385. 
Brebinthodes insula, i. 
EremoagTKa, ii. 144. 

Dd3 
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EressuB, i. 162. 



187. 



Ereisii, i. 39. 
Ergasterion, i.58. 
Eriboluin, sive Eribcea, 
Eriza,ii. 212. 

Eryannia flurius, i. 129. 
Erymnee, ii. 266. 

Erysthea, ii. 390. 
Erythini, i. 223. 
Erythra Dardan. i. 84. 
Ion. i. 347. 

Estis promontorium, i. 195. 
EtenDa, ii. 310. 

Etbeleus fluritu, i. 131. 
Evagina, ii. 103. 
Evarcbus fluriivi, i. 234. 
Eucarpia, ii. 25. 
E^apxJa, EiKOfweif. 
Evenus fluvitn, i. 129, 134. 
Eudagina, ii. 155. 
Eudiphus, 1.321. 
Eudixata, ii. 154. 
Eiidon flunuB, i. 465. 
Eudocia, ii. 57. 

Pisid. ii. 293. 

Eudoxin, ii. 90. 
Eudoxiapolia, ii. 313. 
Euippe, li. 214. 

EulepA,i.32l. ii. 155. 

EumeDia, ii. 24. 

EiiMNia, Eifuytit. 

Eiinffi, ii. 215. 

Efvoi, Eiywii^j. 

Eunieus fluvius, ii. 215. 

Euonymia, ii.2l5. 

Eupatoria, postea Magoopolis 

i.309. 
Eupatria, i. 471. 
Euphorbium, ii. 28. 
Euphrates, ii. 150. 
Euranium, ii. 182. 
Eurets fluHus et ricua, i. 131. 



Euromuaj sive Europiu, ii. 198. 
ZCftiiud sive ESfimi, Eifufuin et 

Eiftrwiii- 
Eurymedon flurius, il. 280. 
Eurynasso, i. 402. 
Eusebia ad A^sum, ii. 122. 
Euseue, i. 263. 
Eusimaca, ii. 127. 
Euspcena, ii. 160. 
Eutaae, ii. 190. 
Eutbeoe, ii. 190. 
EM^Ru, EMigxarsf, ZHiptit, et Bi- 

Fauatinopolis, ii. 133. 
Plavias, ii. 339. 
Foroba, ii. 155. 
Frigidarium, i. 300. 
Gadiana.siveGadusena, ii. 124. 
Gadiloaitis, sive Gazelooitis, i. 

263. 
GadiloD, sire Gazelon, i. 264. 

300. 
GtesOD flurius, i. 381. 
Gssouis palus, i. 381. 
Gags, ii. 255. 

Galada, ii. 79. 

Consularis, ii, 85. 

SalutarJB, ii. 85. 

Galea, ii. 96. 

GallesuB mona, i. 359. 

GallogrsEci, ii. 79. 

Gallus fluvius Bitfaya. i. 183. 

Phrjg. ii. 32. 

Ganibritini, i. 395. 
raii0ftTiii, ra/itfiftitijs. 
Gammailaa, 3iveGambua,ii. 57. 
Gangra,i.237. 
Tiiyyfa, Varfff^. 
Gargara mons, i. 12). 
urbs, i. 124. 

Oarium, i. 226. 
Gamiias, ii. II7. 
Garnace, ii. 117- 
Garsaum,NiveGareabora,ii.ll2. 
GarsBuritiB, ii. 112. 
Gaugena, sive Gaursena, ii. 125. 
Gazaceua, i, 305. 
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Gazeoa, ii. 5^. 

Gaziount, i. 305. 

Oazorum, i. 234. 

Gebes, sive Gelbes flutius, i. 

173. 
Geloa, ii. 191. 
Geodoa fluviuB, i. 184. 
Genetes prom, et fluvius, i. 278. 
Georgii castelluin, i. 182. 
Oerse, i. 352. 
Gerasiicua poitus, i. 352. 
Gerendrus, ii. 388. 
Geranea, ii. 5?- 
Geren, i. 164. 
Getpa, sire Geigitha, i. 84. 
r<(yii, el rifyAa, TtfyHoi- 
Gergithium, i. 68. 
Gernidnicopolis Bithyn. i. 173. 

Paphlag. i.238. 

Cil. ii. 339. 

Geime, 8i»e Hiera Genne, i. 

60. 
Geraia Lyd. i. 430. 

Gal. ii. 89. 

Tiffin,, Uffoirif. 
Germiani coUes, i. 60. 
Geirtueidte, i. 352. 
Gieartho, i. 410. 
GifaeneDica, i. 299. ii. 159. 
Glauaroa, ii. 72. 
Glauce, uve Glaucia, i. 380. 
GUuci demuB, ii. 266. 
Glaucus Pont, fluvius, i. 294. 

■ Phryg. ii. 24. 

Lye. ii. 247. 

Glaucus SinuR, ii. 198. 
Godasa, rive Gundiisa, ii. 154. 
Golgi, ii. 390. 
GordiuiD, postea Juliopolis, i. 

212. 
rtfiUHr, Ti^w't. 
Gordiu tichos, ii. 210. 

Gordus,8iveJuliagordusi.431. 
Troad. i. 131. 



Greosgala, ii. 60. 
Griua mODS, i. 394. 



i. 36. 



Grouychia, i. 194. 
Grylius flurius, i. 132. 
Grynium, live Grynea, i. 146. 
rpi«i», T/^iaf, et Tfimi(. 
Gunaria campus, i. 240. 
Gurzubuithon, i. 234. 
Gygtea palua, i. 432. 
Gymnias, i. 297. 
Gyres fluvius, ii. 145. 
Gyuriuro, ii. 135. 
Hadrian), i. 179. 
Hadrianopolia Bithyn. i. 210. 
l^sid. ii. 313. 



Hadriaaothene, i. 142. 

Hales fluvius, i. 359. 
Halesium, i. 116. 
Halicaroassus, ii. 176. 
' AhKUfraaaif, 'AXiicaftdivritf. 
Halice, et Hnlicus, ii. 364. 
Halisama, ii. 222. 
Halizoues, i. 172. 
HalizoniuDi, i. 88. 
Halone insula, i. 402. 
Halonnesus, i. 351. 
Hamaxitus Troad. i. 1 16. 
199. 



'A/iafirJi, 'Afiafrrr^. 
Haris, ii. 160. 
Hantiatus prom. i. 145. 
Harpagium, live Han»gia, i 

35. 
UarpasB, ii. 209. 

Afmaaa, 'Apwawjf. 

HarpasusfliiriusAi 
- Car. i' " 



1.1.296. 



Hassis, ii. 156. 

Hecatonnesi, i. 16.5. 

Helboscope, sire Helioscope in- 
sula, ii. 247- 
I Helenopolis, i. 184. 

Helgas, i. 173. 

Heliopolis, ii. 104. 

Hellesi>ontu8. i. 60. 

Heneti gens, i. 2IS. 

Hentochi geus, i. 295. 

Heptacomette gens, i. 291. 

HeptaporuR, sive Polyporus flu- 
vius, ;. 131. 

Dd4 
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HeracleaMya. i. 132. 

PoDlica, i. 203. 

liMmi, i. 393. 

Magnes. i. 472. 

Altwse, sive Salb«ce, 

ii. 214. 

Herocleiim, i. 182. 

■ Caun. ii. 11*5. 

■■■ promont. et porUu 

Fond, i. 266. 
Herciilis Viciu, ii. 134. 
Hermagorfe fons, i. 193. 
Hermnum, i. 69. 
Hermesia, i. 438. 
Uermius Sinua, i. 343. 
Hermocapelia, i. 434. 
HennonasBa, i. 267. 
'Ef/iiiavaa, 'Effuniaag-alif, et 'Ef- 

H«rmopolis, i. 434. 
Hermus flurius, i. 336. 
Hetpa, aive Herpha. ii. 142. 
Hiera, i. 164. 

prom. ii. 247. 

Hieracttaarea, i. 431 . 
Hieracome, ii. 208. 
Hieracomette, i. 153. 
Hierama. ii. 216. 
'Itfafiai, 'Ufajiitif. 
Hierapolis, ii. 371. 

'Itu£nXt(, 'UfsatXl-riK. 

Hterocepia, sive Hierocepis, ii. 

376. 
Hrwolopfai eases, i. 154. 
Hieron, give Templum Jovis 

Urii. i. 194. 

Oros. i. 285. 

Hieronenses, sive Hieroietues, 

ii. 103. 
Hienis fluviuB Troad. i. 129. 

Bithyn. i. 213. 

Ilippi insula, i. 350. 
Hippocome, ii. 266. 
Hipponesus, ii. 216, 239. 
Hispa, ii. 157. 
Hodiopotis, i. 315. 
'OSmifwt^f, 'OiiumiJ'Fff. 
Holmi Fhryg. ii. 31. 



Holmi Cilic. ii. 329. 
Homonadenses, ii. 332. 
Homonada, ii. 333. 
'Oytiiaia, 'OfUtvitijf. 
HorisiuB fluvius, i. 173. 
Hydara, ii. 151. 
Hyde Lyd. i. 434. 

I^caon. ii. 72. 

Car. ii. 190. 

Hydra prom. i. ISO. 
Hydissiu, ii. 214. 
'TSuraif, "tiiav^f. 
Hyeliuru, ii. 60, 
Hyettiisa ineula, i. 412. 
Hygassiu, iL 217. 
"Tjaaaii, "tySaami. 
Hygenna, ii. 267. 
'X'y*nia, "tytnti(, 
Uylami, ii. 266. 
Hyllariroa, ii. 217- 
"tXKifiiM, 'TXXaftfu^. 
Hylas flurius, i. 176. 
Hyle, ii. 391. 
Hytluala, ii. 217. 

Hyllus, tive Phrygius flUTiiu, i 

427. 
Hynidos, ii. 213. 
Hypachan, ii. 315. 
Hyptepa, i. 450. 

Uj'perdexion, i. 165. 

Hypit montea, i. 202, 

Hypius fluvius, i. 201. 

Hyrcauius campus, i. 428. 

Hyria, ii. 332. 

Hyris prom. i. 188. 

Hysbe, i. 472. 

"Ts-Pil, 'T<r^<<j«(, et 'TaPlrni. 
I Hyssus portus, i. 290. 
' HyteuDa, ii. 267> 

""Tnim, 'Trtmii. 

lalysus, ir. 237. 

ria. ii. 355. 

«, i. 473. 
lasonium prom. i. 273. 
assicus Sinus, ii. 1 70. 
[assus Cappad. ii. 127. 
Car. ii. 170. 
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Iben!. i. 473. 

Ibettes fluriuB, i. 408. 

Ibtbus moDs, i. 37. 

Icaria iDBula, i. 410. 

Ivonium, ii. 62. 

'Injnw, 'hafnt£(. 

Ida tnons, i. 120. 

Idatium, Hive Idalia, ii. 381, 

Idea, i, 437. 

Idyroa, sive Idymus, i!. 215. 

Idymus fluriuB, ii. 210. 

Ilaris, ii. 260. 

lUocolone, i. 05. 
Ilistre,ii. 71. 
Iliuni vetus, i. 100. 

novum, i. 104. 

lllyris insula, ii. 264. 

Iluza, ii. 57- 

Imbanis inoiu, ii. 304. 

Imbrasus fluvius, i. 408. 

Imbrus, ii. 195. 

Incitissa, ii, 148. 

loduB fluviua, ii. 195. 

In M«dio«ii. 168. 

In Monte, ii. 148. 

lonei, i. 324. 

Ionia, i. 323. 

- — Cilic. loc. ii. 355. 

lotape, ii. 323. 

'Itrtttwij, 'Itnamiinff. 

lovia, ii. 293. 

Ipnua, i. 410. 

IpsuB, ii. 33. 

Irenopolia. ii. 339. 

Iris fluviuB, i. 266. 

la flunus ii. 328. 

laaura P&kea, ii. 74. 

— — Euerces, ii. 74. 

Isauri, ii. 72. 

laauna, ii. 72. 

Isbus, ii. 78. 

lacbopolia, i. 283. 

Innda, sive Isionda, ii. 289. 

IrwSa, et 'Ifflwto, 'Iirirtft^, e 

Ismara, sive Simara, ii. 153. 
Ispa, H. 134. 



Issa. ). 104. 

Isslcus Sinus, ii. 354. 

IssuB, ii. 360. 

Isti profflontorium, i, 410. 
Itone, i. 473. 
Itonia, i. 320. 
Ixie, ii. 2. 
Julia, ii. 32. 
Julianopolis, !. 454. 
Juliopoiis, prius Gordinn, i. 
212. 

Cappad. ii. 127. 

Juliagordns, i. 431. 
Juliosebaste, ii. 339. 
Jiisdnianopolia, ii. 313. 
Justinopolia, ii. 145. 
LAbara. ii. 116. 

Labranda, ii. 202. 

Laceter prom. ii. 232. 

LacriasiuB, ii. 127, 

Lacus Joris Dacii, ii. 129. 

Lade insula, i. 389. 

Ladepsi gena, i, 215. 

Lva, ii, 210. 

Alula, Aatnjf, 

Laertes, ii. 321. 

Aat^nit, AaufTniif, Aatfriiff, et 

AaifTitf. 
Lagalaasus, ii. 161. 
L^nia, it. 95. 
L^na, ii. 205. 
Laginea, i. 214. 
Ligon, ii. 289, 
Lagusa insula, ii. 247. 
L^ussK insula, i. 111. 
Lai us portus, i. 400. 
LalacRUin, ii. 145. 
Lalassis, sive Lalisanda, ii. 75. 

ii.334. 
Labenesis, sire Ladnnesis, ii. 

127- 
Lamotis regio, ii. 338. 
Lampe, ii. 60. 
Lampes fluviua, Mys, i. 53. 
Lamponia, sive Lamponium, i. 

125. 
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Aoftc^iDr, AaftmumCf. 

LampsHCiu, !. 66. 

Lainpsus, i. 345. 
Lamus fluvius, ii. 33K. 
Laodosia, ii. 97- 
Lanpua, ii. 125. 
LaodiceaCalacecQumene, ii.33. 
ad Lycum, ii. 38, 

AatSUiia, AadhKiif, 

. Lapara, ii. 145. 
I^pathus, sive Lapetbiis, ii. 3tJfi. 
Aar^af, Aoi^Sm;, et Amn)f cii;. 
Lapsiax fluvius, i. 215. 
lATBnda Lvcaon, ii. 71- 

Aiparta, fuifa>tti(. 

Larittsa 1'road. i. 113. 

Phricoiiia, i. 150. 

Ephes. i. 45M. 

Cappad. ii. 148. 

Aeifivira, Aapiwattf. 
Larymoa, ii. 191. 
Lascoria, ii. 102. 
Lasonii, ii. 295. 
Latania, i. 211. 
Xiatmiciis Sinus, i. 380, 393. 
Latmus mons, i. 394. 
Lauzados, ii. 339. 
Lariniawne, ii. 125. 
Leandis, ii. 144. 
Lebade, i. 438. 
Lebedos, i. 355. 

Aiptit^ A,?iti<K. 

Lectdtn proniontorium, i. IIA. 
Ledruiii, ii. 391. 
Leleges, i. 20. u. 165, 182. 
UmbuB, i. 194. 
Lentiana regio, i. 66. 
Leatiani collea, i, 56. 
Leontocephale, ii. 57. 
LeoDtosconie, ii. 57- 
Leopodiiim, i. 350. 
LepetymnuB mons, i. 161. 
Lepria insula, i. 402. 
Lepsetnandus iuBula, ii. 239. 
L«psia insula, i. 412. 
Lepie prom. i. 227. 
Leros, ii. 217- 
A^^, Aifitf. 



Lesbos insula, i. 154. 
Letbffius fluvius, i. 461. 
Leuca Biihvn. i. 182. 

Car. prom. ii. 183. 

Leuca iosube, i. 160. 

Ionia, i. 335. 

Lencatas prom. i. 166. 
LencoUa prom. ii. 282. 

portus, ii. 38L 

Leuconium, i. 401. 
Leucophivs, i. 46 L 
Lencopolis, ii. 190. 
Leucothea,!. 410. 
Lieucotheum prom. ii. 285. 
Leucosyri, i. 186, 261. 
Leugtcita, give Leutssa, ii. 127- 
Liba, Bive Libum, i. 187- 
Libywa, i. 187. 

Atpuraa, Ai0v(r<ri^tf. 

Libyssus fluviiis, i. 187. 
Lide moRB, ii. 182. 
Liliiim emporium, i. 202. 
LiliuB fluvius, i. 202. 
Limenie, ii. 313. 
Limenia, ii. 388. 
Limeneium, i. 392. , 
Limobrama, ii. 286. 
Limmocheir, ti. 60. 
Limne, i. 292. 
Limon, i. 468. 
Limyra, ii. 254. 
AlfMipa, Atioipti^. 
Limyrus fluvius, ii. 254. 
LinduB, ii. 236. 

Aiiit^, Ai'viMf. 

Liparis fluvius, ii. 341. 
Lirnvtea, ii. 286. 
Lithrus mons, i. 310. 
Liviopolis, i. 287. 
Ix>cozuB, ii. 57. 
AU<iCfii, Aw^it(, et Aw«f I'nif. 
Longinia, ii. 365. 
Lopadium, i. 53. 
Loryma, ii. 191. 

AipvfjLOt Amfi/fAOto^. 

Luma, ii. 60. 
Lunda, ii. 57. 

Lvcadinm, she Cycladium, I. 
194. 
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LycKus campus, i. 203. 
Lycandus, ii. 145. 
lijcaoa, ii. 57. 
Lycaones, ii. 61. 
I^CBOoia, ii. 61. 
Lycapsus, i. 473. 

Aiifo^At, Awcoif'Wf. 

LycastUB, i. 265. 

fluviiis, i. 265. 

AvKoimt, AtiKffirTitf. 

Lycia. ii.240. 

Lycii, ii. 240. 

Lydde, i. 142. 

Lycostbene, i. 473. 

AvKt^^oij, AvKtv9tt*h(, et AvKivB*- 

Lycug fluviiu Mys. i. 55. 
— Bithyn. i. 203. 



■ Pont. i. 294. 



■ Phryg. ii. 39. 



- Cypr. ii. 377. 



Lydia, i. 413. 
Lydi, i. 414. 
Lvgdamum. i. 142. 
Lyperus inons, i. 215. 
Lyrbe, ii. 313. 
Ai^, Avf$tlTiK. 
Lyrope, ii. 313. 
Lymatia, ii. 266. 
Lymessus Troad. i, 129. 

Pamph. ii. 27»- 

Avfniwa<, Avfr^ai»i. 
Lysios, ii. 24. 
AvciAf, AvfitShK- 
Lysinoe, ii. 296. 
hysia flurius, ii. 289. 
Lystra, ii. 69. 
Ajj<rTfa, AwTftpiii. 
Macaria, ii. 391. 
Hacedones Hyrcani, i. 4i9 
Macistus fluvius, i. 

mons, i. 161. 

Maclielones gens, i. 295. 
Macria prom. i. 355. 
Macris insula Ion. i. 355. 

Lvc. ii. 247. 

Macrocephali. i.'285. 
Macrones, i. 2^5. 



Msnalia, ii. 104. 
Mcenomenus Campus, i. 464. 
M«eones, i. 21, 416. 
Meonia, i. 416. 

urbs, i. 453. 

Magaba mons, ii. 95. 
Mxgalassus, ii. 155. 
Magnana, i. 299. ii. 159. 
Magnesia ad Sipylum, i. 436. 
Mceandni 

Mo-yngiria, M^^DK. 

Magnopolia, i. 309. 
Magydus. ii. 278. 

Malea, i. 164. 
Malene, i. 133. 
Mallus Troad. i. 88. 

Pisid. ij. 3. 

Cilic. ii. 351. 



459. 



i. 327. 



Malm 

Mandane, 

Mandra, i 

Mandropolis, ii. 289. 

Manegordus, ii. 95. 

Mnnesimn, ii. 57. 

Manuris, i. 240. 

MantaluB, ii. 57' 

MdiirTaXtf, McoTaXtpiit. 

Mantiniun), i. 239. 

Marasia, ii. 365. 

Maratheaia, i. 377. 

Marathnsa. i. 345. 
ii Marcada, sive Camiada, ii. I 
I. Marcaeum mons, i. 85. 
I Mardara. sire Marandara, 
I, 321. ii. 154. 
i Mare Pamphylium, ii. 274. 
: Mares gens, i. 322. 
, Mariandyni gens, i. 200. 
;, Marium, ii. 391. 

'' Marmarensiuni rupis, 
. Marniolitis, i. 235. 

Maroscus mons, i. 1h 

Marsara, ii. 154. 

Manvas fluvius Phrvg. 

'■ . Car! ■■ 

MarthyU, i. 295. 



264. 



i. 207- 
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Martyrupolis, ii. 145. 
Martynim Lacus, ii. 32. 
Masanoroda, ii. 216. 

Masatifoia, Maa-aitafaitif. 

Masedus, ii. 27S. 
Maasicytefl iuods, ii. 256. 
Mantaiira, i. 468. 
Mastusia mona, i. 440. 
Mastya, i. 239. 
Maaura, ii. 278. 
MatuaKo, ii. 156. 
Mausoleum, ii. 179. 
Maxiriiianopolis, ii. 386. 
Mazaca, ii. 118. 
Mazeum, i. 215. 
Mazora, sive Maroza, ii. 125. 
Meander flurius, i. 282. 
Meaudriua Campus, i. 463. 
Medeee turria, i. 199. 
Medmasa, ii. 182. 

Medocia, i. 300. ii. 159. 
Megabula, ii. 156. 
M^alaBsus, ii. 155. 
Megale insula, i. 192. 
Megalopolis, ii. 210. 
M^aricuro, i. 183. 
M^Honua, ii. 351. 

Megiste insula, ii. 251. 
Mebena proiu. Bithyn. i. 198. 

loD. i. 346. 

-Cbior. i. 401. 



Mekens, 

Melampea, i. 473. 

Melane insula, i. 402. 

Melangia, i. 178. 

Melania, ii. 327. 

Melanippe et Melanippium, ii. 

255. 
Metaiio insula, ii. 239. 
MelHDOS prom. i. 48. 
Melanudium, i. 392. 
Melanthiiis flurius, i. 279. 
Mdantii scopuli, i. 41 1. 
Melaa fliivius Cappad. ii. 118. 

■ Rimphyl. ii. 283. 

Cilic. ii. 329. 

Meles fluvius, i. 338, 342. 



Melia, ii. 216. 

Melisse, sive MeliUea, ii. 29. 
Melitene Fnefect. ii. 126. 
iirba, ii. 126. 

Memnonis tuniiilus et vicus, i. 

38. 
Men Cams, ii. 43. 
Menedeterua, ii. 2J8. 
Menedeniium, ii. 298. 
Mermessus, aire MvrmiBMU, i. 

68. 
Merus, ii. 57. 

Mesate proroontorium, i. 350. 
Mesouacte. ii.32. 
Mesorome, ii. 155. 
Mesotmolus, i. 443. 
Messaba, ii. 216. 
MtrrajSet, M(r7aj9(i!{. 
Messogis mom, i. 469. 
Meubole, i. 189. 
Metadula,sireMegabula,i.320. 
MetalassuSt sive Megalassus, ii. 

155. 
Metauu, i. 165. 
Methymna, i. 160. 
Metita, ii. 125. 
Metorome, sive Mesorome, i. 

320. 
Metroum, i. 207. 
Metropolis Lyd. i. 451 
Phryg. ■ " 



29. 



Hidteum, ii. 20. 

MiSaCHi>, Miiatif. 

Midea, ii. 266. 
Miletopolia, i. 52. 
Miletopolitis palus, i. 50. 
Miletus Paphl. i. 38. 

Ion. i. 383. 

Milyas, ii. 267- 

urbs, ii. 299. 

Milys, ii. 268. 
Mimas mons, i. 346. ' 
Minisus, ii. 95. 
Mironea, ii. 103. 
Misthea, ii. 71. 
Mithridatium, ii. 102. 
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Mitylene, i. 157. 

KuritaJHi, MiTiXif»aM(. 

Miuuyrium prom, ii, 237- 
Mocata, i. 215. 
Mocde, ii. 57. 
Mocissus, ii. 117- 
Modia, i. 183. 
Mogaiissuii, i. 321. 
Mogaron, i. 311. 
Molpe, sive Molte, ii. 57- 
Moloe, ii. 339. 
Molyndea, ii. 266. 
MtXiMtuE, Mokvittiii. 
MomoassoD, ii. 146. 
MonabR, ii. 78. 
Monarites, ii. 126. 
Monastta, i. 182. 
Monogissa, ii. 216. 

MopsuesUa, ii. 353. 

Horene regio, i. 54. 
Morimene, ii. 115. 
Hoson, i. 238. 
MoBsine, i. 474. 
Mostene, i. 429. 
Mosynoeci gem, i. 279. 
Moxlani, ii. 58. 
MumaBtiu, ii. 216. 
Mliiiaa^tf, MtvfiaaTtnic 
Huriaoa, ii. 1 15. 
Muricium, ii. 104. 
Mya, ii. 239. 

Myanda, Bivt! Myus, ii. 327. 
Mjcale raons, i. 378. 
Mjrcaporia Sinus, i. 194. 
Myes, i. 395. 
Mygdones, i. 7- 
MyK<M>i)- SI6. 
MylB, ii. 329. 
Hylantia pram. ii. 237- 
Mylata. ii. 200. 

Mynduft, ii. 175- 

Hponnnii, i. 354. 

Hi^))ir«<, MMr^i*«. 
Myra, ii. 253. - 



Myriandrus, ii. 362. 
Myrina, i. 146. 

Mll^lKI, Mlf IKUS>{. 

Myriocephalus, ii. 60. 
Myrlea, i. 173. 
ttifftiia, Mi/fkiari^. 
Myrleanus Sinus, i. 174. 
Myrmecea scopuli, i. 336. 
MyrmiMus, i. 68. 

Mn\, i. 30. 
Myua. i. 32. 
— — Major, i. 31. 

Mioor, i. 31. 

Myuua flurius J. 135. 
Myso Macedones, i. 60. 
Mylhopali^ i. 181. 
Myua, i. 392. 

Nacolia, ii. 21. 

NacrasH, i. 430. 
Sdiifeiaix, NoKjKwrtft^. 
Nagidui, ii. 326. 

Nagidusa insula, ii. 326. 
Nape, i. 165. 
Narcauu, ii. 216. 

Narmalis, i). 314. 

Nanhecuaa insula, ii. 238. 
Naiiaiclea, i. 194. 
Nausimachium, i. 194. 
Naxia. ii. 216. 
Nofio, Hai-*^- 
Naziandus, ii. 176. 
Nazianzus, ii. 114. 

Neacome, i. 88. 
Neaudria,i. 117- 
Neaneasus, ii. 1 14. 
Neapolis Pont. i. 301. 

Galat. ii. 103. 

Ion. i. 377. 

Kad. ii. 313. 

Cilic. ii. 33P. 

Neaule, i. 474. 
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i. 334. 



Necica, 
Nemicome, i. 182. 
Neocssarea, i. 315. 

Neoclaudipolis, i. 23M. 

NeontichoB, i. 151. 

New Tt'X><i Nterrnxfr^, et N«- 

Nepheliij prom. it. 333. 
Neronia.1, ii. 33d. 
Nesiazusa prom. ii. 323. 

urbs, ii. 323. 

Nesaulium, ii. 329. 
Niaea, i. 180. 

NAnuo, Nixaitdf. 

Nrcephorium, i. 138. 
Nicomedia, I 185. 

Nicomedium, i. 215. 
Nicopolis Bith. i. I»4. 

Lyd. i.474. 

Anaen. ii, 150. 

Ninoe, ii. 10. 

Ninui fiuviua, ii. 19?. 

Nisyrus, Calydn. ii. 218. 

iosiila, ii. 222. 

Nitazus, ii. II7. 
Nolasene, ii. 125. 
Nora, sire Neroossus, ii. 132. 
NoBcopium, ii. 265. 
Notiuni Ion. i. 357. 

Chior. i. 400. 

Calydn. ii. 218. 

Nymphteum, i. 207- 

Lyd. i. 440. 

■ Cilic. ii. 364. 

Nysa, i. 466. 

Nyssa, ii. 117- 

Oamis, i. 473. 
Obrimas fluvius, ii. 54. 
Oca, sive Occa, t. 60. 
Ochosbaaes, sive Ochthomanes 

fluvius, 1. 228. 
Ochraa, ii. 146. 
Ochyroma, ■>. 238. 
Octapolia, ii. 265. 
CBandeoaes, ii. 103. 



(Ecus, ii. 210. 

(Edymug Sinua, ii. 191. 
(Eniandus, ii. 363. 
CEnoe, i. 272. 
CEnoanda, i!. 272. 
OJWayio, Ointoiti(. 
CEnusse insuln, i. 401. 
Odogra, ii. 124. 
Odryses fluvius, i. 172. 
Olachas fluvius, i. 184. 
Olba, ii. 333. 
'0>^, 'OX!9<ii<. 
Olbasa, ii. 307- 

Olbia Bithyn. i. 185. 

Pamphyl. ii. 274. 

'0)^0, "OKffuak: 
Olbianua Simis, i. 185. 
Oleous, ii. »7. 
Oleoberda, ii. 157- 
Olgasys mona, 1. 235. 
Olotoedatiza, ii. 155. 
Olympus Mys. mona, i 

Lesb. -i 

Bithyn. — i. 

LyciK urbs et moaa, 

ii. 257. 

Cypr. ii. 379, 385. 

Okvfimtt, 'OKiiiimvii' 
Onopnictea fluvius, 11. 144. 
Onugnatbos proro. ii. 190. 
Ophiogeneis, i. 65. 
Ophius fluvius, i. 290. 
Ophtiisa insula, i. 49. 
OpMimus mons, i. 310. 
Opbryuium, i. 82. 
Opistholepre, i. 374. 
Orbalisene, ii. 150. 
Orbaaassa, ii. 307- 
Orbesine, ii. 150. 
Orcaorici, ii. 95. 
OrcistUB, ii. 91. 

Ordinius fluvius, 1. 292. 
Ordymnus mons, 1. 161. 
Orgas fluvius, il. 33. 
Orgibate. i. 234. 
Orieus Medio, i. 214. 
Orminius mons, i. 214. 
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I, i. 207. 



Oroanda, ii.300. 

'Opiiota, 'Of>N»4flf(, et 'Ofttu-iuiii 

OromandruH, ii. 154. 

Onara, sive Orsa, ii. 154. 

Onena, ii. 150. 

Oninua fluvius, ii. 200. 

Oithosia, ii. 20?. 

'OfSiaia, 'OpSmrmV. 

OrtbroDiensea, ii. 214. 
Ortygia, i. 376. 
Oiymna, it. 286. 
Otrea, i. 183. 
Otrus, ii. 58. 
Oiinaa fluritts i. 207. 
Oxfopum, i. 142. 
Oxyrrhoum prom. i. 194. 
Ozdara. ii. 160. 
Ozzala, ii. 117. 
^Pactolusfluriiu. i. 441. 
Padasea, i 
Pedopidei 
Peesus, t. D». 

naHri<, ntmngv^. 

fluvius, i. 65. 

Fagruni, ii. 161. 
Pagus mons, i. 339. 
Pagus Ilienuum, i. 102. 
Paipeit. ii. 61. 
PaleaTroad. L 125. 

Cypr. ii. 379. 

Palsapolia, Lyd. i. 474. 

PBniph. ii. 286. 

PalRgambrium, i. 395. 
PalsmynduB, ii. 176. 
PaUepaphos, ii.373. 
PabeBcamaDder flunus, i. 93. 
Palcescepiia, i. 85. 
Palalce, ii. 102. 
P^amediuin, i. 122. 
PalinuniB port. Sam. i. 40!l. 
Pampali villa, ii. 133. 
Pamphylia, ii. 273. 
Pamphvlii, it. 273. 
Panacri, ii. 391. 
I^incalea campus ■'• 1'^' 
Panemoticbos, ii. 286. 

IlaMnirfixii, natt/uTttx^Tiif. 

Pania, ii. 364. 
PanioDiuni, i. 379. 



I^normua Cyzit. i. 42. 
Panornius Epiies. i. 3/5. 
Panormus Milet. i. 392. 

Sam. i. 409. 

Caiin. ii. 195. 

Pantaenses, i. 154. 
Panticbium, i. 188. 

Bosph. i. 195. 

PapblHgoDCa, i. 216. 
Papblagonia, i. 216. 
Paphos, ii. 374. 

Papira, ii. 90. 
Papitiuin, i. 241. 
Papyrii Cost rum, ii. 36J. 
Paradbua fluviua, ii. 365. 
Paridion, ii. 191. 
Parium, i. 63. 

Ilff^ur, Rafuuiii;. 

mona, ii. 355. 

Parlais, ji. 72. 

Parnassus, ii. 116. 
Parparon, sive Perine, i. 153. 
Parthenium, i. 141. 
Parthenius fluvius, t. 221. 
Pasada, ii. I9S. 
Paasala. ii. 201 . 
Pasarne, ii. 125. 
Patan, i. 300. 

Lye. ii. 249. 

Ttchapa, TlccTafr^. 
PaUvium, i. 214. , 
Patnios insula, i. 413. 
Patrasys, i. 322. 
Pedalia, ii. 364. 
Pedalium prom. ii. 197- 

Cypr. ii. 380. 

Pedasus, Troad. i. 122. 
P«dusuni, sive Pedasa, Car. ii. 

182. 

neiaro, IlttsWc. 

Pedieis, ii. 216. 

Pednelissus, ii. 312. 

niBHXiirvIt, ntin>L4Wtii(, 
I P^a-iteum Stngnum, i. 362. 
li P^la, ii. 96. 
*' PeJiim, ii. 91. 
|l Pele insula, i. 345. 
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Pelecas mons, i. 56. 


Philadelphia. Lyd. i. 456. 


PeliDEeu!) moDS, i. 401. 


Cilic. ii. 332. 


Pelope, i. 473. 


Philiea, ii. 329. 


Pelta, ii. 22. 


Philocalea, i. 283. 


n<\Tai, UAt^. 


Philomelium.ii. 31. 


Peltenus Cam)>ug, ii. 22. 






Philyreii two, i. 283. 


Peiitachire.ii. 60. 


insula, i. 283. 


PenUiile, i. 165. 


Pbilyres gens, i. 283. 


Pepuza, ii. 58. 


Phocea. i. 330. 


Pera, ii. 314. 




PercoU, i. 69. 


Phtcbe insula, i. 280. 


n.,w*t^, n.i»^»(. 


Phoenicua portus Ion. i. 347. 


PeneBiwo, ii. 191. 
Perdicitt, ii. 247. 




„ — mons, ii. 257. 


Perga, ii. 279. 


Phoenix mons. ii. 191. 


nipya, n,fy<M(. 




Pei^araum. i. 136. 


Phorontis, ii. 213. 




Phreata,ii. 115. 


Perirrheu»a insula. 1. 345. 


Hirijd portu^ i. 194. 


Perin*ou» prom. i. 194. 


Pbnirium prom. ii. 377. 


Perpereae, i. 132. 


PhrygM. ii. 1. 


Pereicum, ii. 195. 


Phrygia, ii. 1. 


Perta, ii. 72. 




Peuinus, ii. 85. 




n«r7ir^, n«r?iv«lmt(. 


Magna, li. 22. 


Petnea, i. 189. 


Pacatiana, ii. 10. 


Petnnsa, ii. 364. 


Paroreoa, ii. 304. 


Peucelia fluvius, ii. 16. 


Salutario, ii. 10. 






Phalacnini, it. 124. 


Pthira mona. i. 394. 


Pha]ani8,ii. 191. 


Pbuibagina, ii. 103. 


Phaoffl portus et proni. i. 400. 




I^anarcBa, i. 309, 310. 


Phuphena, ii. 154. 


Phamwcifts fluvius, i. 215. 


Phusipara. u. 127. 


Pharmacusa insula, i. 412. 


Phylaceiii. ii. 58. 


Pbarmatenus fluvius, i. 280. 


Phyritea flurius, 1. 362. 


Pharnada Pont i. 200. 


Hiyrocastnim. ii. 124. 




Physcus poruw, H. 192. 






Piala, i. 319. 


Pbaaelis,ii.261. 


Pida, i. 319. 


♦«r^, ♦«,)Jt,(. 


Pidosus insula, ii. 239. 


Phazemon, i. 301. 


PigelBsus, u. 216. 






PheUug, ii. 252. 


Piginda, ii. 216. 


*fUi(, tfXjJi^. 


n^iAa, nrfofitif. 


Phiara, i. 310. 


Pimolisa, i. 237. 


Phiela, i. 194. 


Pimolisene, i. 237. 


Phigamus fluviua, i. 272. 


Pinani, Lye. ii. 246. 
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i^nara Cilic. ii. 364. 
Hiiafa, Tlinaptijf. 
Finarus fluriuB, ii. 360. 
Kodasus mons, L 140. 
PbdeDissus, ii. 362. 
Pionia, i. 125. 
Piroasus moDs, i. 38. 
Fisids. ii. 267. 
Piudia, ii. 380. 
PUWia, aire I^lisis. ii. 193. 
Rsingaro, ii. 154. 
Fisonos, ii. 160. 
Pisui^a, ii. 328. 
Pisye, ii. 216. 

Pitane, i. 134. 
Pitaum, ii. IdO, 

fiiaissws, $ive Petoiuus, ii. 9i 
Pityea insula, i. 64. 

— mons, i. 64. 
Pityodes insula, i. 188, 192. 
Pitfusa insula, ii. 329. 
Racia, i. 49. 

I^acos montt, i. 129. 
Plaraus, ii. 216. 

Plaraaaa, ii. 198. 

Platanea, i. 185. 
Plataneus, i. 184. 
Plateis insula, ii. 266. 
Plegra, i. 238. 
Pleumaris, i. 320. 
Plistarchia, ii. 216. 
Plil«ndus, ii. 35. 
Plutonium, i. 468. 

Hieropol. ii. 37. 

Podalia, ii. 265. 

TltUXcia, IIo&iX(^(. 

PodaaduB, ii. 134. 
Pcecile petra, ii. 335. 
Ptpmaninus, i. 56. 
Fipmea mons, i. 222. 
Pogla,',ii. 298. 
niyKu, n»7?L«>(. 
Polemooium, i. 272. 
Polichna Troad. i. 88. 
Ion. i. 343. 



Polium, i. 165. 
PolyanduB, ii. 144. 
Polyara, ii. 217. 

Polybotus,ii. 31. 
Polydora insula, i. 49. 
Polytnedium, i. 124. 
Ponipeiopolis Papbl. i. 236. 

Cilic. ii. 339. 

Pontamus, i. 185. 
Pontus, i. 242. 

Euiinus, i, 195. 

PolemoniacuB, i. 272. 

Pordoselene, aive Poroselene, 

i. 165. 
Porphyrione insula, J. 49. 
Portus Achir. i. 146. 

Aroyci, i. 194. 

PoMdea, i. 153. 

Posidium prom. Bithyn. i. 176. 

Mariaod. i. 207. 

, Ion. i. 391. 

Chior. i. 400. 



'Sam. i. 409. 
-Car. ii. 191. 



Potami, i. 127. 
Potamifl, i. 235. 

Cepora, i. 240. 

Potamonion, i. 194. 
Potamoaacon, i. 153. 
Prsca, ii. 365. 
Practius fluviua, i. 69. . 
PnenetuB, i. 183. 
Pnepeuissus, ii. 19. 
Pramnus mons, i. 411. 
PrasmoD, ii. 94. 
PriapoDneauB inauta, ii. 239. 
Priapua, i. 

insula, i. 402. 

Priene, i. 381. 

Prinauua, ii. 217. 

Prion mons, i. 374. 
Procne insula, ii. 238. 
Proconnesus insula, i. 48, 
Progaaia, i. 473. 
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Propontia, i. 34. 
Prostonna. ii. 307- 
np^VKt, nftarantit. 
Prote iiutila, t. 192. 
Piotomacraj i. 214. 
Protopochium, i. 240. 
Pruaa ad Oljmpuin, i. 176. 

Prusiai ad mare, L 175. 

ad Hypiura, i. 201. 

Prymneaia, sire Prymneasus. 
Ufiiitniaffif, Tlfufui^vtit, 
Piytanis fluviua, J. 299. 
Paeudoooruium, ii. 364. 
Psile insula, i. 345. 
PailoD insula, i. 379. 
Psillii, Yd PsiJIus euvius, i. 198. 
Psimada, ii. 78. 
Psoron portuB, i. 390. 
lychnis flufiui, i. 291. 
Piyra iDBult^ i. 401. il 339. 
Ptanadari, ii. 144. 
Puleoa lacus, i. 82. 
Pteleum Ion. i. 350. 
IlTtXcw, nT(X«it^. 
Pteria regio M urba. i. 263. 
Ptoleinais, ii. 285. 
PtoaoD, ii. 145. 
Pulcherianopolia, ii. 58. 
Pulchra I^cea, i. 131. 
Pulchrum Coraceuum, ii. 335. 
Piugiua, aive PasguM palua, il 

77. 
Prdes, ii. 314. 
^dna, ii. 247. 
Pygda. aive Phygela, i. 377- 
UiiyttM, nvyt\t£(. 
PylacsBum, ii. 58. 
Py\m Cilicix Cappad. ii. 135. 
, ii. 361. 



Fyrintbua, ii. 217. 

U£fa9a(, Jlvfotti^, 

Pyrnus, ii. 193. 

Pyrrha Leab. i. 163. 

Ion. i. 393. 

■ ■ ■ intuU, ii. 239. 



Pyrrhaprom. i. 131. 
F^tiu, ii. 215. 
lyane, i. 273. 
f^eca, i. 178. 
Fytbium, i. 182. 
F^thopolia, i. 181. 
^a, i. 181. 
F^xitea fluriiu, i. 292. 
Raatia, ii. 103. 

Baveoe, sire Avarene, ii. 127< 
Rax insula, ii. 366. 
Regeroauricium, ii. 104. 
Regeaalomara, ii. 280. 
Rege trocnada, ii. 104. 
Rhebaa fluvius, i. 197. 
Rhegma, ii. 255. 

lacus, ii. 344. 

Rbizsum portui, i. 292. 
Rbizeeiu fluvius, i. 292. 
Rhodia, sive Rbodiopolis, ii. 

265. 
Rhodius flutius, i. 76< 
Rbodomenis, i. 182- 
Rhodus insula, ii. 324. 

dviL ii. 233. 

'P&(, 'PAt^. 

Rboduasa insula, i. 192. 
Rbodusaa insula, ii. 193. 
Rboe partus, i. 199. 
Rbcexus, iL 364. 
Rhogmi, ii. 304. 
Rbope insula, ii. 251. 
Rbopes, ii. 286. 
Rhoasicus Scopulus, ii. 362. 
Rhosus, sive Rhostu^ ii. 362. 
'PScr*(, 'Vuatif 
Rhyndacus fiurius, i. 50. 
Rhypara insula, i. 412. 
locus, i. 53. 

'Pu^owJiu ixfai, L 194. 

Rignum, uve Riconiuni ii. 78> 
RMolog^acum, ii. 98. 
Rnsco^a, ii. 379. 
Rygmani, ii. 337- 
Saba. ii. 157. 
Sabagena, ii. 125. 
Sabafia, i. 320. 
Sabalassu*. i. 125. 
Sabiiue. ii. 313, 
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Sacocna, ii. 146. 
Sacona, i. 238. 
Sacrum prom. ii. 256. 
Ssdacora, ii. 147. 
Sadagothina, ii. 116. 
SaettB, 1. 434. 
S^^alossuB, ii. 295. 

SagyliuiD, i. 302. 
Sala, ii. 58. 

Sal^ena, Hve Sadagena, ii. 125. 

Salambha, ii. 96. 

Salamis, ii. 382. 

ZoXoftlf , Za?jiftl'w4f. 

Sale palii% L 437- 

SalmndB an Halicaroaasi, ii. 

ISO. 
- . ■ fons, ii. 180. 
Salone, t. 209. 
Sama, ii. 162. 
SamODiua Campus, i. 1 17- 
Samoa insula, i. 402. 
I — urbs, i. 

Samua, ii. 192. 
Samylia, ii. 21?. 

Sancus, ii. 46. 
Sandaleon iusula, i. 379. 
Sandaleon, i. 166. 
Saodalium, ii. 300. 
Sandaraca. i. 30?. 
Sandaracureium, i. 236. 
Sandius collii, i. 463. 
Sangariua flunua, i. 199. 
Sangia, i. 200. ii. 36. 
SaDiaene, i. 235. 
Sanni g«iM, i. 286. 
Santabaria, ii. 28. 
Sannice, i. 290. 
Saponla saltiu, ii. 294. 
Sapra lacua, i. 126. 
Sandus, ii. 103. 
Saramene, i. 264. 
Saraveue. ii. 127. 
Sarbanissa, i. 320. 
Sardemiaus moos, ii. 282. 
Sardene mons, i. 150. 



'. ii. 124. 



SarvarauMi 
Sancha, ii. itu. 
Sari capita, ii. 349. 
Sarmalia, ii. 101. 
I Saraaca, i. 142. 
Sarpedon prom. ii. 330. 
Sarrene. ii. 124. 
Sams fluriua, ii. 138, 348. 
Sasima, ii. 114. 
Saiala. ii. 152. 
Satoiods fluvius, i. 122. 
Satrachus urbs et fluriiu, ii. 

392. 
Satala Lyd. i. 455. 

Annen. Hin. ii. 158. 

Sauninia i. 321. 

Sauronisena in the Table, ii. 

156. 
Scamander flutius, i. 96. 
Scamaodria, i. 109. 
Scanatus, ii. 155. 
Scari, ii. 267. 
Scelenta, i. 58. 
Scepws, i. 85. 

Schediaa, ii. 238. 

SchoBDus Sinus, ii. 189. 

Sclerus lacus, ii. 77- 

ScoUa, ii. 148. 

Scopaa, sive Sm^us fluvius, i. 

213. 
Scopelos insula Prop. i. 49. 

Paphl. i, 232. 

346. 



Scorobas mous, i. 240. 
Scotiua mons, i. 286. 
Scydisces mona, i. 286. 
Scylace, i. 49. 
Scylaz flimus, i. 305. 
St^nnus, i. 49. 
Scythini gen^ i. 286, 297. 
Sebaste niryg. ii. 58. 

Gal. n. 95. 

Cil.ii.337. 

ie2 . 
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Sebattia. i. 317- 
Sebastopolb, i. 311. 
Secora, i. 238. 
Sedisscapifonti, u. 159. 
SelenitU k^o, iJ. 323. 
Seleoboria, li. 154. 
SeleuceDBes, ii. 103. 
Seleuda Pamphyl. ii. 283. 

Sidera Pisid. ii. 307- 

CiUc. ii. 330. 

Selge, ii. 30?. 

Selinus fluvius Pergam, i. 140. 

Cilic. ii. 322. 

— urbs, postea Trajano- 

polis, ii. 322. 

Seliausia palus, i. 361. 
SeminetkuB, si?e Simmethus, ii. 



.127. 
Sepyra, ii. 362. 
Seramusa, i. 319. 
Seraspere, ii. 127- 
Sermuaa, ii. 147. 
Seroa, ii. 280. 
Serrepolis, ii, 355. 
Sesamus, postea Amastris, i. 

222. 
Sestus, ii. 392. 
Sete, i. 213. 
Siala, ii. 137, 
Sibde, ii. 182. 

Siberia fliwius, i. 213. 
Sibidundo, ii. 58. 

Sibrus, qui et Xanthiu fluviuB, 

ii. 247. 
Sidaoe, ii. 266. 

Side Foot.!. 271. 
Pamphyl. ii. 283. 

Sidele, i. 395. 
Sidene Mys. i. 36. 

Pont. i. 271. 

Lye. ii. 266. 



261. 



j Sidenis portus, 
Sidussa, i. 350. 

insula, i. 402. 

Sidyma, ii. 251. 

Sigeum, i. 109. 

— ^ prom. i. 110. 
Signia nions, ii. 49. 
Sigrium prom. i. 162. 
Silacidus, i. 436. 
Silbium, Bi?e Siblium. ii. 53. 

Sillyus, i. 395. 
SimaDa,i. 215. 
Simara, ii. 153. 
SimeUB, ii. 253. 

Simyra, sive Zimira, ii. 153. 
Simoia fluriiia, i. 97- 
Sinara, ii. 152. 
Sindessus, ii. 217. 

Singa, ii. 161. 

Sinda. sive Sindia, ii. 267, 272. 

£»Si'a, £/rSis{. 



Sinis, ii. 127- 
Sinope. i. 228. 

Sinoria, sive Sinebra. ii. 152. 
Sinzita, sive Sindita, ii. 117. 
Sionia, i. 322. 
Sipylus mons, i. 437. 

urb8, i. 437. 

Siricis, ii. 162. 
Sisium, ii. 305. 
Sis>Tba, i. 363. 
Situpolis, it. 58. 
Siva, ii. 124. 
Smintluum, i. 116. 
Smyrna, i. 337. 

SmyruxuB Sinua, i. 342. 
Soaada, ii. 146. 
Soandus, ii. 147- 
Soatra, sire Sabatra, ii. 6/, 
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Sobala, ii. 21?. 

Soli Cil. ii. 339. 

Cypr. ii. 387- 

SolmisBUB mons, i. 376. 
SoloDeoica, ii. 159. 
Soloon flurius, i. 183. 
Solymi, ii. 268. 
Solymoram moDtes, ii. 258. 
Soonautes fluvius, i. 207. 
Sophianopolis, ii. 272. 
Sophon lacus etmona, i, )88. 
Sore, i. 238. 

Soroba, sive Sobara, ii. 134. 
Sorpara, ii. I5S. 
SoEOpotis, ii. 290. 
SpeluDcs, ii. 156. 
Stabiu, ii. 102. 
Subuluin, ii. 103. 
Stectorium, ii. 58. 

Steganos insuln, ii. 238. 
Stephone, i. 22/. 
SteuDos aDtnim, ii. 16. 
Stiphane palus, i. 301. 
Stomal imne, i. 03. 

Cor. ii. 232. 

Stratonicea, ii. 203. 

IrfamiKtla, Stfanruitit. 

Strogola, i. 473. 
Struthia, ii. 59. 

ZT^nrkia, StfttiStif. 

Suisaa, ii. 157. 
Suniaa fons, li. 344. 
Suiioneotiis lacus, i. 189. 
Sura, ii. 254. 
SuMTinia, i. 290. 
Syagni, ii. 364. 
Syagela, ii. 183. 

Syauui, ii. 59. 

Sycsi, i. 213. 
Sycea, ii. 334. 
SycuMi insula, i. 402. 
Syedra,ii. 321. 



Syieum Cibyr. ii. 272. 
Sylleum Pampb. ii. 280. 
Sytne insula, li. 222. 

Synnada, ii. 26. 

Synnaus, ii. 12. 
Syria iasula, i. 377- 
SyriePylK, ii. 361, 
Syrias prom. i. 227. 
Syrius fluTius, i. 215. 
SjTna, ii. 217- 

Tabs, ii. 211. 

Tafiai, Tufi^. 

Tabenus Campus, ii. 211. 
Tabala, i. 454. 
Talauri, i. 313. 
Talbenda, ii. 307- 
Taoiasus, il. 388. 

T^fUHTsc et Ti'aitawii, Ta/idaui 

et Taiiaaltitf. 
Tanadaria, ii. 144. 
Tantalis, i. 438. 
Tantalus mons, i. 165. 
Tapura, ii. 154. 
Tarandrus, ii. 59. 

Tarantus, i. 215. 
Tarbessus, ii. 314. 
Tardequia, ii. 358. 
Tarrba, sive Tyrrha, i. 473. 
Tarseia. i. 215. 
Tareius flurius, i. 39. 
Tarsus BitbyD.i. 215, 
Cilic. ii. 344. 

Taapa. ii. 74. 
Tattea palus, ii. 66. 
TattKum,9iveTott(euni, i.211. 
Tauropolia, ii. 199. 
Taunia mons, i. 7. ii. 277- 

fluvius, ii. 294. 
Tebenda, sive Tebeona, i. 319. 
Tectorages,ii. 91. 
TegessDs, ii. 392. 

Tegium, i. 142. 
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Tdandria prom. ii. 217- 

. mfl.H.247. 

TelaodniB, ii. 217- 

Teiemsa, i. 189. 
Telendos insula, ii. 264. 
Telephifons,ii. 267. 
Telmeuicus Sinus, ii. 244. 
Teliniiisis pram. ii. 245. 
Tdroissus Car. ii. 183. 
Lye U. 344. 

Telos insula, ii. 222. 

Tembrus, ii. 392. 

Temenia, ii. 34. 

TtiUtvia, Tt/uMu'c. St^b. Byz. 

Teroenotliyrita, i. 60. 
Temnua mons, i. 55. 

urbs, i. 151. 

TS(*y«(, Ti»«/n,(. 

Templum MeoU PbunMW, L 

314. 

Jovis Urii, i. 194. 

' ' ■ Didf mei ApoUinis, 

i. 390. 
Tendeba, ii. 205. 

TenedoB insula, i. 111. 

Pampbyl. ii. 278. 

Teoa. i. 352. 

Tephrice. ii. 151. 

Tereamons, i.38,69. 
Termera, ii. 176. 

TSffUfa, Tifimftit. 

Termerium prom. ii. 176. 
Termes moot, i. 440. 
Tenneuuit ii. 291. 

Termils, ii. 240. 
Tetius flurius, ii. 380. 
Tetra, ii. 147. 
Tetracis, i. 228. 
Tetrapjnna Cappad. ii. 1 15. 

— - CiUcii.II5. 

Teuctla, ii. 159. 



Teucri, i. 77. 
Teuthraoea K^io, i. 135. 

urbi, i. 135. 

Teucluasa insula, ii. 
Teutobodiaci, ii. 98. 
Thabusion, ii. 213. 
Thallusa insula, i. 401. 
Thapsacus fluvius, ii. 363. 
Tbariba,!. 241. 
Theangela, ii. 182. 
0<c£7r(Xa, 9mfy*\lif. 
Thebais fbns, i. 465. 
Tbebasa, ii. 72. 
Thebe Hypoplacia, i. 129. 

- Milet. i. 395. 

- Cappad. ii. 145. 

- Pamphyl. li. 278. 
Thebes canipos, i. 129. 

mona, j. 298. 

Tfaembrimus, ii. 215. 

Tbemissus,ii.215. 

Theodoaiopolia, ii. 145. 
Hiera. ii. 215. 
Therionarce insala, iL 238. 
Therma BauUca, ii. 147. 

Xatuaria, ii. 147. 

Therms PhazemoiHianim, 
Thia, iL 158. 
Thiba, i.321. 
Tbibii gens, i. 321. 
Thracia Cyzic. i. 43. 
Tbemiscyra, i. 271. 
Themisoniuo), ii. 47. 

TheodoMopoUa, prins Perpe- 

rene, L 132. 
Tbennodon flurins, i. 266,270. 
Thymnias Sinus, ii. 189. 
Tboanlium prom. ii. 237- 
Tboarii flunuB, i. 272. 
Thorax mons, i. 461. 
Tbroni urbs et prom, it 282. 
Tbrosmos coUis, 1. 102. 
Thiyaitda, ii. 266. 

Thyaris flurius, ii. 20. 
Tbyatira, i. 429. 
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TbydoncM, it. 213. 
Thyessus Lyd. i. 473. 

. Ksid. ii. 314. 

TbymeDa, i. 225. 
Tbymbra Troj. i. 103. 

My>. i. 142. 

Thymbrara, Nve Tbymbm flu- 

riiu, ii. 30. 
Thymbn Lyd. i. 473. 
Tbymbriuro, ii. 306. 
Thymbriua flurius, i. lOa 
Tbynias insula, t. 199. 
Thyniia, ii. 364. 
Ti«i«, i. 142. 
Tibareni gens Pont. i. 27?. 

Cilic. ii. 363. 

Tiberiopolis, ii. 59. 
Ubium moDS, ii. 59. 
Ticbiusss, ii. 17O. 

Tilius flurius. ii. 59. 
Ulicaatrum, ii. 348. 
Timna, i. 214. 
Timeles fluvius, ii. 21 1. 
TimolKum, i. 225. 
TimoniBceuses, ii. 103. 



Tim 



i. 241. 



TimoDids regio, 1. 835. 
Timyni, ii. 78. 
Tiralli, ii. 143. 
Uriza, i. 241. 
Tisanusa, ii. 191. 
Utarissus, ii. 137- 
Utiopolis. ii. 339. 
Tityassus, ii. 314. 

Hum. i. 307. 

Tlos, ii. 365. 

TW(, TXwdf, el TUtrqc. 

Tmolus mons, i. 441. 

■ urbs, i. 443. 

Tnyssus, ii. 217. 

Tolistoboii, ii. 85. 
Tolosochoriuip. site Tolisto- 

cboriuDi, ii. 91. 
Tomarene, i. 474. 
Toinisa, ii. 142. 
Tonea, ii. 103. 



Tonosa,iL 161. 
Tobats, i. 338. 
Torrhebia lacus 1. 47- 
Torrhebis regio, i. 474. 
Torrhebus, i. 474. 
Trabala, ii. 367. 

Trachea, i. 374. 
Trachia porta Cyzio. t. 45. 
Tracias, 11. 147. 
TragasK, i. 1 16. 
Tragitt insula, i. 411. 
Trdanopolis Phnrg. ii> 59. 
Tralka, i. 464. 
Trallicon. ii. 215. 
Tramp^ i. 395. 
Tranipsi gens, i. 315. 
Trapezaprom. i. 61. 
Trapezopolis, ii. 207. 

Tpav(^jsoXj(, T^cmtlfonXftiK. 

Trapenu, i. 287. 

Trarium Mys. i. 133. 

, sire TralUain Bilb. i. 

188. 
Tremitbtu, sive Tritnetbns, iL 

389. 
Tresena, ii. 286. 
TretB, ii. 376. 
Tribanta, ii. 00. 
Triconiit, ii. 31, 89. 
Trincssa, ii. 60. 

Tfir^va, Tfat,avmt(. 

Triopium prom. ii. 184. 
TnpoUs Pont. i. 383. 

Lyd. r. 469. 

Car. ii. 317. 

Trisca. i. 189. 
Trocmi gens. ii. 98. 
Troezene, ii. 213. 
Trogilium prom. i. 378. 
Trogids palus, a. 66. 
Trojs, L 100. 
Trojanus «ger, i. 89. 
Turns Isia, ii. 354. 
Tyana, ii. 128. 
TiIwa.Ttiaw.Jt. 
Tyatuda Pnefect. ii. 138. 
Tymandruf, ii. 313. 
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TymeDKum mons, ii. 60. 

Tymenoa, ii. 267- 

Tyninessus, ii. 217- 

Tymnus, ii. 217- 

Tyndaridffi, i. 207. 

Tvnna, ii. 143. 

Tyrifleum, ii. 306. 

TjTopsBom, ii. 145. 

lyrus, ii. 314. 

TyBCon, ii. 35. 

Tzamandua, ii. 145. 

Tzybitza, ii. 61. 

Vadata, ii. 124. 

Vaiwpa. siveVarsapa, ii. 154. 

Valenta, ii. 95. 

Vasoda, ii. 71. 

Ubinac3, ii. 96. 

Ucena, ii. 103. 

VeDasi, it. 1 15. 

Venecuao, ii. 157- 

Vetiasura, ii, 96. 

Via MauriaDa, ii. 365. 

Vincela, siveUnzela, ii. 98. 313. 

Vindia, ii. 89. 

Voturi, ii. 85. 

Urenia, ii. 386. 

UraDiopolis, ii. 298. 

Xaothus fluvius, Mol. i. 150. 

Lye. ii. 247. 

Lesb. i. 165. 

urbs Lye. ii. 248. 

BiS*9s(, S<£vffMf. 
XenagOTs insuls, ii. 251. 
Ximene repo, i. 305. 
Xoana, i. 238. 
Xyline. L 295. 



Xylene come, ii. 294. 
Xylocastruni, ii. 124. 
Xyhis. ii. 216. 
Xye^s,ii. 214. 

Zagatis fluvius, i. 292. 
Zagria, i. 238. 
Zagora, i. 234. 
Zalecus fluvius, i. 234. 
I Zama, ii. 124. 
Zarzela, ii. 294. 
Zede, ii. 239. 
Zela, i. 306. 

ZqAo, Z<)\(fnK. 

Zelea, i. 38. 

Ztijf la, ZeXtisTiK. 

Zenocopi, ii. 157. 

Zephyrium prom. Faphl. i. 226. 

Pont. i. 282. 

et urbs Cilic. 



ii. 341. 



335. 



-Cilic. ii.329. 



-Cypr.ii.376. 
Zeugma, i. 73- 
Zigana. ii. 158. 
Zimara, ii. 153. 
Zipostium, i. 115. 

Zi*»/ti», Zim/tm^. 

Ziziola, ii. 156. 
. Zocotessus, ii. 161. 
; Zompi, ii. 36. 

Zopariatus, ii. 127- 
i ZoropassuB, ii. 117- 
j Zorzila, ii. 294. 
jj Zyganium, ii. 32. 

Zygi, sive Zychi gens, i. 295. 
I ZygopoUa, i. 295. 
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